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and fold by them at the Flower de Luce, and * 
at the Peacock, both againſt St, Dinftar 5 
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THE... 
TRANSLATOR 


TO THE 


READER: 


T 1s no ſmall encouragement to 
] read good Books, and ſearch 
out ſuch Company as may lead 
us to the knowledg of our ſelves,and 
the praCtice of Vertue and Goodneſs; 
(ſo much deſpiſed in this age) fince 
happy 1s the man that getteth (thar) 
wiſdom, and the man that obtainerh 
(that ) underſtanding : Zhe Mer+ 
charidize of it zs better than the 
Merchandize of Silver,and the mos 
gain thereof than firnie Gold. She 35 
more precious than Rubies, and all the 
things thou canft deſire .afe not to be 
compared unto her; I am much obli- 
A 2 ged 


: The Tranſlator , 


oed to a learned Divine ( whoſe 
Company,by accident,I had for ſome 
hours, in paſling to my Houle 1n the 
Country) for recommending tome a 
Book ſo full of Treaſure and advan- 
tage; having received much fatis- 
faction, and (I hope) benefit, by the 
rational & plain Inſtructions which 
abound in every Section - leading 
to a Diſcovery both delectable and 
ſalutary to the vertuous; but 1ncrea- 
ſing theguilcof men. that forſake the 
paths of” Vertue, to walk in the ways 
of the vicious ; who,though inward. 
ly convinced, will not eafily be 
brought tobe publick Approbators 
of \uch auſtere Principles, which are 
evidently proved to be natural, by 
the prattice of the Heathen,ſtrangers 
co the written Law, and thoſe pow- 
erful aids of Grace, promiſed for ask- 
ing. If Nature herſelf can do 1o 
much,what may not be done if Grace 
be called to her affiſtance,. The 


| be touched without offence 


40 the Reader. 
The Author, in his excellent Epl- 


ſtle Dedicatory, * faith, * , To King 
that if profane things might Charles uh 
to the ſacred, and if there be no danger 
of incurring the cenſure -of the faithful, 
by publiſhing the DoQrine of the Hea- 
then, he thouyh1 it no matter of ſcruple 
to ſet forth the moſt difficult of their 
Paradoxes; and to brings a man to 
light, who, though be had not 
Jet appeared to the World, was 

nevertheleſs the wonder of all ages. 
Antiquity paid him reverence, but 
hardly believed he could ever have 
birth;it gave him Praiſes, b ied 
him Honorsgn ſin "MF 
left Poſteviry 1n- doulſt, whether a 
man couldbe rehdred ſociable. that 
was not ſabſiſtible in Nature, From 
whence it came to paſs, that ſome 
modern Philoſophers placed him in 
the rank of fabulous things. The 
A3 excels 
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The Tranſlator 
exceſs of his Merit cauſed their in- 
credulity : and fancying that he 
could never appear but in 1magina- 
tion, thy would afford him no other 
ſubſiſtance, but ſuch as men aflign 
to idle Conceits and Chimeras. 

The common people, who judg of 
things by outfides, who condemn 
Prodigies becauſe they comprehend 
them not;and own nothing for poſſi. 
ble, that is beyond their reach,might 
well be always of the ſame opinion, 
if they had not the great Example of 
this wiſe Stoick now on the Throne, 
(which men delpaired to find in the 
Retirement of Philoſophers) to un- 
deceite them,., 

Reader, Thou ſhalc find i in this 
Treatiſe Reaſon, and Examples ſuf- 
ficient to convince thee of the 
Truths therein aſſerted : howbeit 
chou muſt be pur in mind, (I find it 
in jay {(c|f roo true) chat 4 curious 
Garden 
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to the ſReader. 
Garden neglected 1s not only very 
rroublel/om to bring into good or- 
der, but to keep 1t well requireth a 
Skiltul and diligent hand. Nature 
will be carefully attended and obſer. 
ved by him that will reap her fruits - 
Heaven it ſelf ſuffereth violence,and 
the violent enter it by force. All 
things yield to hard labor ,. Heaven 
and Earth do favour the vertuous, 
and hate the vicious man; and he,in 
his right mind, 1s odtous to himſelf; 
What Peace, Content and Glory 1s 
It then to be vertuous ? What Shame, 
Selft-hozroar and Confuſion to be vict- 
ous? If it benot 1a our power to 
choote whether we will tell a lye, 
commit Adulteries, Murders, Thefts, 
Debaucheries, &&c. we may fairly 
plead to our Conſcience and the 
Judg, before whom all fleſh muſt ap- 
pear, that we could not avoid the 
commiſſion of thoſe Crimes : Our 
A 4 Laws 


The | ranſlator, &c. 
Laws werealſo horribly unjuſt, which 
punith Tranſgreſfors, Parents ought 


nor to corrett- their Children, and_ 


o00d men are guilty of folly and va- 
nity in giving others wholſom Coun. 
ſe]; and why ſhould not men re- 
ceive as much content and fatisfa- 
Gion from a vicious as from a ver- 
ruous action ? But if it be in our 
Will to live vertuouſly, and we do 
not well employ this excellent talent 
of Nature , It 1s but juſt it be taken 
from us, and to be denied the afſi- 
ſtance of Grace : thus we are left 
withour excuſe, and our deſtruction 
1s of our ſelves + But if we do what 
we can, who ſhall doubt of Gods ac- 
ceptance ? 
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THE 


AUTHORS 
PREFACE: 


Hough truth be common to all 

men, and her beauty create 

no jealouſie ; though ſhe be 

l reverenced of the blind, as 

1 ON well as the clear-ſighted, and depend 

- Þ 5 little on time to be made known, as 

it Wl upon: the Senſes to make herſelf the 

n Nl veloved of many; albeit ſhe be infuſed 

it YN into the minds of all mortals, and the 

" change of (limat 5 x Veritati nemo 

alter not her Na- przſcriberz poteſt, 

ture, that ſhe be as un- 70" ſpatium tem- 

! porum, non privi- 

variable at Rome as legia Regionum. 

at Athens ; * and that Tertul.lib. de Ve- 

yy land. Virgin. C. Is 
Cuſtoms, which overtop 

our Laws , be not able to aboliſh her 


The Authors 


Maxims. Yet Experience teacheth that 
nothing is leſs known upon Earth ; 
and that Philoſophy which ought to 
conduft us to her, hath diſguiſed her, 
turning all her Reſemblances to an 
Idol, and confounding her ſhadoys 
* Judicia nullius with her ſubſtance,hath 


Jus deterius , fed cauſed received Opini- 
fermins efficiunt. 


I. $7.f. de Regul, 07S TO paſs for ſo many 
Juris. Truthes. * 

The Stoicks thought it no injuſtice 
to be ſingular, nor the ſeverily of their 
Doftrine an Opponent to Reaſon ; and 
though their Sentiments were raiſed a- 
bave the common pitch ; that they wer! 
not therefore leſs true : that Vertu: 
which they reverence in their wiſe Sto- 
ick., ſeemed to them too juſt to diſho- 
nour their Profeſſuon. They are not 
aſhamed to defend a party that had all 
wertuous Men on their ſide ;, and they 
feared they might ſhew a doubt af his 
Mertt , if they made difficulty tO et 
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gage with that School, which protefied 
him. The Peripateticks built their 
Science on the Multitude of their Scho- 
lars ; and, leaning on the Opinion of 
the People, they affirmed that what was 
generally received could not be faulty. 
They ſay, that Leno left them not, but 
out of ( aprice ; that his Precepts differ 
not from theirs but in mode of Speech ; 
and that be had never thought of ere- 
ing his particular School, but for the 
envy he bore to Polemon , that filled 
his mouth with thoſe proud words , 
whith cauſed the ſeparation *twixt him 
and other Philoſophers. So that 
iruth, which cannot be divided by a- 
ny number of Auditors , nor changed 
by Cuſtom of Countries , is found un- 
happily ſhared between two different 
Sects, and as if ſhe had abandoned her 

own Nature , ſhe is in a manner con- 
ſtrained to countenance an Error. be- 
cauſe ſhe ſought not to be popular ; 


for 


The Andhors 


for the multitude of Diſciples is no in- 
fallible ſign to authorize the Peripa. 
tetick Doftrine. A man 3s not blame- 
able becauſe his Antagoniſt hath a bip- 
ger train then himſelf. The number of 


Adherents i5-often a mark. of Error; 
and, as Jome Orators ( to their ſhame) 


will defend the worſt Cauſes , the moſt-| 


ridiculous Opinions have ſome Appro- 
bators. 


Truth is ſufficiently viforious, | 


when good men receive her ; the num- 
ber of pretenders augment not her Gl;- 
Ty ; and, being diſintereſſed , ſhe ſeeks 
not to pleaſe many. If the Stoicks be 
not then cryed up, if they ſeem to be leſs 
7n the right then their Enemies, if they 
have not that Credit that maketh their 
_—_— infolent, they muſt attri- 
bute this misfortune to the ſeverity of 
their Profeſſion. That Vertue which 
ſhould gain them Admiration,hath pro- 
. cured them Envy ; and, as the Rigor 
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Preface. 
of the Goſpel hath rendred Chriſtians 
odious to Turks and Barbarians, the 
Gravity of Zeno's School hath made 
the Stoicks deſpicable to other Philo- 
ſophers. But notwithſtanding the 
ſtrenuous endeavors of malice to diſcre- 
dit their Sentiments, yet did they gain 
ſome followers ; the wiſeſt of the Anti- 
ents have taken their part, and if we 
believe a Hiſtorian of our Age, Pliny, 
Tacitus, Plautus and others profeſs 
10 other Doctrine but what they fetcht 
from their School. Doth not Tertul- 
lian maintain a great number of their 
Paradoxes ? 4nd our Judgment mu 

be grown weak, not to obſerve that they 
principally compoſe a great part of his 
Works : Clement of Alexandra, zs he 
wot a Stoick.in all his Writings © Doth 
not he render the Myſteries of Chriſtia- 
alty familiar to us by their Doetrine? 


And doth he not lead the faithful to 


a ver tuons life,by the Diſcourſe of theſe 


wiſe 
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wiſe Heathens ? * Being therefore ſc: 
| conded by fo many il.- 
ME.” Gag luftrious Doftors , | 
ic. Philoſoph. thought I could not g0 
aſtray by walking in 

the Stoack Paths; and that | 
might boldly undertake 10 demon- 
ſtrate, that a wiſe man may live 
without Paſſions. ; ſince thoſe great 
men have forbid them. |{f T ſerve not 
my ſelf of their Arguments in this Work, 
it zs becauſe I pretend not to write as 
Divine, but as a Philoſopher, and la- 
bour to prove my undertaking , rather 
by Reaſon then Authorities. 1 declare 
then with Seneca , that Reaſon 1s 
Mans real Good, and his only advan- 
tage : That the Goods of the Boa, 
and of Fortune; are not in his power, 
and that without ſearching for Riches 
out of himſelf, he may find his happi- 
neſs in his Vertue. After this I deſcend 
to the Deſcription of Paſſions in gene- | 


ral, 


Preface. 

ral, where I ſhew plain enough(T think) 
that they are not born with us , that 
Senſe and Opinion are the Principles ; 
that they are uſele($ to Vertue,and that 
man cannot ſerve himſelf of them with- 
out becoming their Slave : then I come 
to the particulars, where, after having 
characterized them, I diſcover the 
Weakneſs of Pleaſure, the Ingratitude 
of Deſire, the Tnjuſtice of Fear, and the 
Cowardiſe of Sorrow. * If Iam ſomewhat 
prolix in the Front of the ſeveral Difſ- 
courſes, I judged it not needful to ſay 
my thing for my ſelf in that point, leſt 
my excuſe ſhould not turn to my advan- 
tage, by cauſing others to interpret 
that to be a PerfeFion, which is the 


greateſt of my Defects. 


Diſcourſe I. 


The Stoicks Defence againſt Paſ- 


IONS. 


MAINE Ever was Calumny more inſolent 
a then when ſhe ſet upon the repu- 
7 tation of the Stoicks, dilcrediting 
their Docrin, to diminiſh their 
innocence, and by. a Practice as 
Malicious as Self-ended , exhibi- 
ted an information againſt Vertue, that ſhe might 
the better attack thoſe who pleaded her cauſe, 
Paſſions ( which are but the diſeaſes of Fools ) 
were the Pretext ; and ſecing that thoſe Famous 
Philoſophers went about to Supprels them, as the 
Monſters of Humane Nature. Forbiding the wile 
man (they intended to repreſent )any ule of them, 
zs:concluding from their diſorders did arifc all 
our evils: this backbiteing Enemy procured them 
toes, to take Vengeance on thoſe pretended in- 
Jartes, and dealt with Orators to perſwade us, 
that paſſions were no le(s then perfteCtions of the 
Soul, making not only Apologics but Elogies for 
tiemz And of theſe were formed a party who 
&lign'd their ruin. For hardly had this generous 
*& taken root, their weighty paradoxes made 
mprefſions upon the molt Solid minds, and the 
Wolt clear lighted grown doubtful that cruth might 
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be on their (ide, (ceing they lighted us to her with 
fo much Majeſiy 3 but ſhe was ſurrounded with 
as many adverlarics as Philoſophers ; all who 
were not Sticks, became their Enemics, and as 
that Hero in the Fable, they tought with Monſters 
from thcir tirit Original. 

The Academia which might be called the Mo- 
ther of good manners was their firft Perſecutor, 
ufing them as Rebels becaule their principles were 
different, and fcaring lealt the growth of theſe 
might be their overthrow, they laboured to make 
them appear to the Judgments of men, as Perſons 


diſcaſcd in the Spleen and Hypocondrium every. 


Apes face in Plato's School had a fling at them, 
All his Scholers became Maſters of Art in the 
miſtery of Calumay: and as they could not make an 
accomodation between thele Mens Maximes and 
their own ſoit opinions ,'they repreſented them 
for vainglorions cxtravagancies, as full of guilt, 
as to them they ſecmed ridiculous. The Lyceum 
afforded them as few good offices as the Academiz, 
and Ayiftotle by his tox-like War, laboured no lels 
for their Ruin then did Pythagoras by his bare faced 
oppotition. For although theſe Philoſphers agreed 
not in opinion, their principles different, the 
thoughts of the younger not agrecing with the 
tenets of the clder Brother, yet may the tormer 
boaſt of routing his Encmy by faccouring his 
Adverſarics, dctcnding his own cauſe by pleading 
for the Arabes againlt the Stoicks,and paſling from 
the Scnoo] to the Study, imitated thoſe Polititians, 
that cunningly employ the Weapons of the faCi- 
19us Subjcct, to luppreſs the Rebcls of their G0 
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or, The wiſe Stoick. 3 

For although this Philoſopher gained every 
where Diſciples drew Princes to his School by 
the curionſne(s of his Diſcourſe, put Athens to 
Silence. and all her Citizens into a diſpoſition to 
erect his Statues in the Chief places of their City : 
yet did he judge that to aftirm his Do&rin it was 
needful to throw down that of his antagoniſts, 
the ſhadow of an Enemy being ever dargerous 
in that ſtate where Novelty is atteed ; who ever 
will be abſ{olute in Government ſecks his own 
preſervation by the Rout , his Victory by the 
Death, and his ſafcty in the Sepulture of his ad- 
verſaries: 

It Plato were more juſt then his Diſciples,and 
for being more Divine could judg more reaſonably 
of their opinions, he was not more yaliant. If he 
ſhewed leſs of Pafſion at their Defeat, he had not 
reloJution enougheither to toilow or defend them; 
for he that dives deep into the Writings of this 
lublime Philoſopher, will ſee, That it he be their 
Pancgyrift, he is not of their party : It he reve- 
rence their Vertue he deſpairs of ever reaching it. 
It he be mamoured with their pertedions, he is 
an Enemy to that Severity that bears them Com- 
pany, and if he have conceived a high eſteem of 
their DoGrin, he wants courage to imbrace it, 
His Theater confcfſes that ſo high a Vertue draws 
his Reſpe& rather then his Love, and that ſhe is 
foo ſevere in her Philoſophers to make her of the 
Number of his beloved. 

Some other Modern Philoſophers, more zea- 
lous for their Ruin, are not content with the 
credit of this acknowledgment, but much more 
vain then thoſe whom they accuſe of Vanity , 
B 2 Worſhip 
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Worſhip their own conceits, clicem their own 
Judgments above their Teachers, and as if all 
their words were Oracles, they appeal trom their 
Maſter's to the eſteem of their own opinions, 
They ſtick not to lay that Pride 1s the Soul of al] 
Stick a&tions. That the praile they expected 
was the motive, and that the hopes they had 
to out Live their Funerals, was the moving 
Cauſe, 
Now. although I take part with the Stoicks, and 
herein approve only the opinions that have ſome 
agrecment with Sencca's,lI tor- 
Amicus Plato, amicus bear not to value Socrates, to 
Sorrates , ſed M48 he a friend to Plato, and to 
amica veritas Ariſto- 
reles, x Eth, ad Ni- Ponour truth from the lips of 
com. her Adverſaries. Nor can I 
calily believe that theſe com- 


| bating Authors cver had it in defign to blaſt 


the Storck reputation, and to purchaſe Glory by 
thcir diſhonourzbutI rather perſwade my (clt that 
they. preferred their own Satisfaction before the 
truth,ſecking to content their own humors rather 
then their conſcience; and governcd by ſelt Love, 
that blinded them, they were leſs carcful to be 
truths Champions, than to appear Eloquent Dil- 
putarts: Orcelſe (which is molt likely and deth 
moſt hide their infirmity ) as Satyrical matters are 
more fertile than Elogies, we are ingenious in 
Slanders and tardy in praiſes, invedtives arc more 
Plcaling to our minds than Paxegyricks, ſo it may 


be {aid that they contrived Errors where with to 
charge the Steicks,made formal Monſters to aflault | 
them, and mixing the Art of Poetry with the | 
liberty of Ozators, they invented taults to delight | 


thems» 
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themſelves in the publication thereof. For what 
Color was there, that the Sticks ſhould be judged 
guilty for leaving the Academia,and forſaking their 
Maſters Party, to fide with truth? who can Jaw- 
fully accuſe them of inlolence for courting of ver- 
tue themſelves and procuring her the Love and 
admiration of others? Is it not temerity to pro- 
cc&d againſt Philoſophers after the manner of Re- 
bels, tor taking nature and reaſon to be their 
Guides? Is it a Crime to aſpire unto goodnels? 
And can a man be condemncd as unjuſt, becauſe he 
endeavours to be more vertuous then his Com- 
panions? And yet this is the Crime of the Stoicks 
they are guilty becauſe they defired to be better 
than others, their Inſtructions are ſuſpected, for 
bcing too auſtere : their Life is odious for being 
too much retired,and their Diſciples at this day are 
accounted bnt aſſes, only beczule they would ap- 
proach too near the perte&tions of Angels. 

It's true, that thoſe, who diſcourſe of princi- 
ples fiomi the conſequences they produce, and who 
jadg a cauſe by the Number of the Counſel that 
plead it,can hardly figure to themſelves that Zeno's 
School was once the moſt Famous, (ccing it hath 
yet brought forth only fantalmes : the felicity 


| wherewith it fed her Diſciples hath produced but 


an imaginary happineſs3 and the wile man, they 
promiſed us, ſo many ages palt,hath only appeare 

in 14ea. They add that this Sect was ſurely 111 
grounded, fince it could not preſerve its innocence 
in its uprigheneſs, ſince it found the period of its 
glory in the Funerals of its Authors, and was 
conſtrained to borrow the Pen, of one of its 
Diſciples, to keep up the memory of it*s ancient 
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greatneſs. It's true that if Seneca*s works had not 
recovered it, and if he had not given it by his 
Eloquence that Splender, which time and the ma- 
lice 0: the envious raviſht, from it, their precepts 
had been buricd in ſilence, and their paradoxes had 
been to us unknown. We might have Laboured 
at this day for the Name of him that began it, 
and all Hittorians had been to ſeek in teaching us 
to whom Ariſtotle was obliged tor the ground of 
his quarrels, whether to the modeſty of Zexo, or 
the Contidence of the yxicks. Thefe reproaches 
are n0t.without ſome Color of truth, and as thoſe, 
who toxm them, are prejudiced by paſſion, it may 
be faid of thew, that they are as Wile as thele hot 
heads, that ſome times utter Oracles and think it 
not. For although I ant concerned for the honour 
of my Teachers, and that it be more my advan- 
tage to [pcak atter their manner, theh to accomo- 
date my Selt to the weaknels of their Enemies 
Yet I confeſs with them that the Wife man whem 
they place ſo ncar to their Gods, and whom the 
Academy (ets to little diſtant from fabulous mat- 
tcrs, hath not yet appeared but iwtheir Writings, 
and it ſome men have built him Temples, none 
are yct found that have loaded his Altars, but with 
wiſhes, tor his Birth. Alſo that wiſe Roman, un- 
juſtly condemned for comparing his VViſe mar 
with Tupiter, and for uniting in his perſon the 
infirmitics of a Man with the powers of a God, 
doth not pretend ſo much to an Original as a 
Copy and he that examincth well the ſenſe of his 
words, will confcls that he propoſeth only the 1dea, 
and (ceketh to condu@ us to the obje& by the 
Glaſs of Repreſentation, | 
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When Fabiws formes an Orztor, ſhews him the 
Art of perfwading, teaches the way to enamel his 
diſcourſe, to ſwell his periods for the Elevation 
of his meaner thoughts. When he diſguiſcth truth 
or untruth by - Troxie, cauteth Toumbs or Statues 
to ſpeak by apoſtrophy, runs to pretended Repes 
lation tor a crafty pratling, wherewith to deccive 
his Auditors, 'calls for Hyperbole to put a gloſs 
upon vices or diminiſh true Vertucs 3 And inven- 
teth a hundred Modes of Spczech to ſet out the 
Flouriſh of his Stile. It may be ſaid that he hath 
attained the art-of good expreſſion, is become the 
Father of Rhetorick, brought her torth that taught 
him to ſpeak, and diſplayed all the artifices of an 
accompliſhed Orator. Nevertheleſs it muſt be 
confeſt that this good Speaker is not yet brought 
forth, and he that is (o well deſcribed in his works 
hath neither yct mounted the Pulpit, nor pleaded 
at the Bar. 

Who will then admire that this wife Szoick 
hath not yet appeared, that his Glories ſhould 
torerun his Birthz that he ſhould beat age before 
he be of Years, and that he ſhould become both 
the Favorite and the admirer of Vertuc, betore he 
could be acquainted with her 3 Sexeca*s honour is 
not ſmall that he raiſed him to ſuch a pitch as his 
Rivals cannot look up to, without envy, and made 
him the ſhame of the Peripatick, attcr he had been 
the wonder of the Cynicks. A Conquerour 15 not 
accounted raſh for projecting defigns which he 
could not bring to paſs or tor imploying, hero- 
ick Vertues in the gaining of an Ordinary Victory : 
Valour would be difrobed of Splendor, 1f limit- 
ted; if her endeavours were reſtrained by the 
B 4 Laws 
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Laws-of prudence , and ſhe always obliged to 
walk within the Circle which Morality hath pre- 
{cribed her. 
How convincing ſoever this Reaſon be, yet 
doth ic not fatisty the moſt obſtinate, and al- 
though the Peripatericks agree with us, that it is 
not more impollible for Sexccz to bring torth his 
wiſe man, then tor Fabizs or Cicero to form a per- 
ic Orator, yet can they not comprehend how 
this Wiſe man can be without paſflion 3 that he 
ſhould be a Man and not pertake of his faults, 
and be ingaged in the Body, and not feel it's in- 
firmities. They athrm, as do their Maſters that 
theſe Motions are natural to us, that it 1s not in 
our power to hinder their Birth, that they are the 
Seeds of Vertue, and that as Speech and Geſture 
make the bclt parts of an Orator, Paſſions are the 
auxiliarics that nature hath given us to makeus 
ative and virtuous: That whilit the Spirit ſhall 
be united to the Body, whilſt the Angelical part 
ſhall ſhare with the Beſtial, and the Soul be. con- 
ſtrained to Negotiate with Fleſh and Blood ; the 
will tind diſturbances. That theſe inhrmitics of 
the Soul are the Subje& of her Merit,and Victorts, 
and that it is neceffary that man ſhould tret and 
tcar, rejoyce and be afflicted, if he will be juſt, 
and prudent, temperate and valiant; For by their 
diſcourſe Vertue would be 
Naſcity ex affefiious without employment if ſhe 
Frorins, & nate ew had not theſe Monſters to 
z/1is confiftit. Archt- (- _" 
ras] epudl St06; hight with, and this 1Iluſtrious 
Serm, te habitude that may be termed 
the Life of wiſe mens ations, 
would Janguiſh it ſhe had not theſe — 
0 
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of the Senſitive appetite to exerciſe her vertue 
But who ſces not at firſt that this-Diſcourſe rik- 
cth at the principles of Morality, abaſeth vertue 
to a dependance upon her Slaves, and permitteth 
Rebels to intrench upon her power by inſinuating 
the utility of Enemies, that deliroy, under pre- 
tence of ayds and ſuccours, and I am of Socrates 
mind, and dare athrm with him that whillt the 
Soul informs the tools head, the will he forced to 
conceive Paſſions, and whilli (he. hath no higher 
apprehenſions then the Common People, ſhe will 
be conſtramed to fear an ill accident, to form en- 
terprizes, to hope well of them, deſire Wealth, 
and to regret its loſs. But it the view all theſe 
obje&ts with indifference , receive Fortunes 111 
looks with as much Conſtancy as her good Offices. 
It without trouble ſhe ſee Death repreſented on 
the face of that Body ſhe animates, it ſhe conſider 
her own Goods with the (ame Eye that ſhe be- 
holds the wealth of her Neighbour, it the care 


.not for pain, and. place her contentment in the 


poſſeflion of vertue, What ſervice (hall paſhons 
do .her? To what cnd ſhall ſhe defire Treaſures 
fince they make her not happy ? Why fear evils 
lince he owns not that there is any evil but vice, 
whoſe arrival ſhe may prevent by the bare Acts of 
her will? Why ſhould Death atright hex, fince 
ſhe finds her advantage in it ? Why ſhould ſhe call 
anger to the vengeance of an injury, fince ſhe 
lights it ? and why ſhould (he draw Joy trom For- 
tunes (miles, fince ſhe places her happineſs in a 
good Conſcience ? Paſſions are then of no ule to 
the Wiſe, jt is the weak and ſenile(s that reſent 
them, and if we conſult thoſe very people -_ 
ave 
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have ſhewed them any countenance, they will con. 


fels with us, that they are rather friends to vice 
then Vertue, more guilty then innocent, and more 
proper to foment then to allay the diſorders of our 
Soul. 

And yet will any believe that Vertue muſt be 
idle unlcfs ſhe proclaim War againſt Monſters ? 
and that this noble faculty maſt pine away, unle(s 
ſhe fight to Subject the Rebellious, and to range 
the Factious into reaſon ? She is, without doubt, 
too generous to derive her Glory from the De- 
ſtruction of ſo weak Enemies. She judges her 
ſcIf well enough employed ,- when forming the 
Ornaments of our Soul,and lighting the inſolence 
of her Slaves, ſhe is bufied about 'making us ac- 
compliſhed and Vertuous : When the Sun tiniſheth 
his courſe, when he withdraws from our Horizon, 
that his abſence cauſeth our nights, and (ſecking 
another part of the World to enlighten, he is not 
teſs powerful then when making our Shadows to 
fly away, he guildcth the tops of our hills, and 
produces the Enamel of our Gardens and Med- 
dowes. But as he draws not his light from our 
darkneſs, it is hot in other parts though we feel 
itnotz/and he is as abſolute a Monarch in the An- 
tipodes as in Aﬀrica. So vertue forms not her 
Glory from -our diſorders, nor is ſhe leſs aQive 
when ſhe treats with her Lovers then when ſhe 
combats Vice , and diflipateth Paſſions, 


Diſcourſe, 
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That it is Mans happineſs to live ac- 
cording to the Law of Nature. 


rence with their Name 
and the Events that J1vtapres Apollings 
followed them, are ſo *#*%t 7nterprete,ce 
lifferent from their promiſes , 59" 2 refrrend 
HTC P » erat ad fortes, 
that it may be doubted whethcr Chryfippus. 
the Divels that pronounced them, 
ever really afpired to Divine Revelations , whe- 
ther they ſtrove not to appear more malicious then 
powerful; and whether they had it not as much 
in deſign to flatter the Credulity of the Super- 
ſicious, as to chaſtize the vanity of Philoſophers. 
for who lo examineth well all their proccedings 
hall eaſily ſee that their words are void of Sin- 
cerity : and as the Fox that puts the Changes 
upon Hunters, they wind us into their uncer- 
ftainties, and lead us into Danger, when they make 
hew of carrying us from it. It. thcy promiſe the 
Husband-Man a happy Harveſt; it they flatter 
Conquerors with the Rout of an Enemy, it they 
lure Lovers of a Reward for their Conſtancy, 
nd if they engage the Merchants to ſcek ſtrange 
Lands to gain Eftates, they are then as much 
lmpoſtures as when they- inſtruct r_ 
teach 


T Oracles of old have lo Ketle Cohe- 
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teach the Proud to moderate their ambition, pre. 
{cribe Rules ro the Covetous to ſatisfy their 
avarice, and (ſhow men vertues, which themſe]ve; 
cannot practice. In ſhort all they reveal is faulty 
and nothing hath yet departed from Apollo's Tem- 
ple, which b«came not a lye or was a kin to im- 
poſlibility. The Pythiaus were the ruin of moſt 
Monarchs, thoſe Oracles weakened the moſi proud 
Empire of Exrope,and their predictions were more 
deſtruQive to Romes Common Wealth, then the 
Revolt of her Subje&s, the Faction of the Sedi. 


tious, the ambition of her Generals, or the op. | 


poſitions of her Enemies for relying upon the 
fidelity of their words 3 their Captains neglc&ed 
the advantages they uſualiy had upon their adver- 
ſaries, and taking the victory for granted , they 
diſpoſed themſc]ves more to Triumph then to 
fight, to be Maſters of the Ficld, then to conteſi 
for it. Thoſe Philoſophers that conſulted them, 
for the Conduct of their affairs Succeeded no 
better then the Chief Commanders , and thoſe 
who boaſted of having peeped into all the Secrets 
of Nature, diſcovered the Rules of Policy and 


unfolded the Paradoxes of Morality ; were aſto- | 


niſhed to find themſelves Noviccs in the School 
of Wiſedom , and though 
Chilo quid diff:ilimum they remembred all their in- 
mnrryogatus, Seipſum 22- (jxuions they could not 
noſcere reſpondit t nnum- : ps 
quemque enim Multa ex comprehend their IMCAnI0g, 
Leco amore Sib attri= Or give an aſſured interpre- 
here, Stob. Serm. 21 tation to words that ſeemed 
to them at firſt ſo intelligi- 
ble. But of ſo many Maxims as proceeded from 
the mouth of theſe Apes of the Diety , they 


judged 
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judged none more dark then that which com- 


manded them to know themfelves.: theſe two 
words run them into deſpair : they ſaw all their 
knowledg limited by thoſe tew Syllables, they 
rcadily confelt their ignorance ſince they were 
Strangers to themſelves, and that they ceafed 
to be Philoſophers whilſt they had negleRed to 
Learn how they ſhould become ſuch. 

It's true that Phyſick came to ſuccour the Aca- 
demia , and by an undertaking that furpaſi her 
ſrxength, did endeavour to teach what had been 
lng unknown; For as if truth had Jam hid in 
the Entrailes of our Body, and to diſcover its 
parts were a Sufficient information of its defects 
and pretedtions, ſhe invented the Diſſcion of 
this wonderful Fabrick, ſhe found out the Inſirxu» 
ment to ſound its Sorcs3 ſhe opened the veins to 
draw out the Corruption of the Blood : employ- 
ed the Lance to Scale its Ulcers , and to get the 
Stone from the Reins, ſhe thoughP#that by obſer- 
ving our Diſcaſes, the Nature of our conſtitutions 
would he diſcovered, that the knowledg of the 
Pains that beſet us would be their Cure, that 
Learning would be attained by fight of our Ma- 
hadies : and it would be ſufficient to know that 
the Goxt prickt the Nerves, Ophtalmy (or inflam- 
mation) fixt it ſelf in the Eyes, the @ainſey ſwel- 
led the Throat z the Stone raged in the Bladder, 
the Colick rended the inward parts, and the 
Feaver diſcharged its fury upon the radical Mot- 
ſure; to diſcover from ſo many miſeries the State 
of his Condition. But finding theſe endeavours 
of none Effect, that this was but the untolding 
of the meanc(t part of Man,that there was in this 
Houle 
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Houſe of Flcſh a Heavenly Gueſt undiſcovered, 
and that this Body, ſo much confidercd, was but 
the Inſtrument of his operations the delign of 
thus knowing our Selves the foon laid afide, the 
diſcaled whoſe ſickneſs could be but half diſco- 
vered, was given over and much aſhamed that (6 
much had been undertaken, the reſolved that x 
knowledg, which was diſpaired of being found 
out by Anatomy, ſhould be turned over to the 
Philoſophers. 

But theſe inſted of reflecting on our Corporal 
diſorders, to fiudy the Traffck held between the 
Body and the mind, to confider that the mor 
Noble part of themiſclves was clogged with Mire, 

that the Chains by which they 
Cavenda hec ignorar- were united made their mif- 
244,qua de nobis minus exjes common to both,and that 
ſentimus, ſed plus illa, ; 
qua plus Nobis trihus» <Omtrary to Natures ordcr the 
mus: per hanc dggzon- Slave did often invade the 
#bus, per aliam pFori- Soveraignes right. They buh- 
__ 0 rhe Bern. ed themſelves in obſerving the 
NT 0 advantages of the Soul: they 
Icft the Maid to Court the 
Miſtreſs 3 and wholy dazlcd with her pertections, 
they made her a Temple, and therein placed their 
chiefeſt good. Hence aroſeall the Diſputations that 
{cparated the Philoſophers, for each one cxer- 
ciſcd his Reaſon-upon this, according to his own 


apprehenſion, and built a felicity as himſelt fanli- } 


ed: and as they were ignorant of themſelves 
they made War againſt cach other, without know- 
ing the ground of the Quarrel they ſought for 
happincts, but could not tind it. They Writ he! 


praiſes, and knew not whercin ſhe confiticd, and | 
it} 
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if they did diſcover that ſhe was grafted in ſome 
part within them, they knew neither the Name 
nor the nature of it. 

Epicurus who imagined that his Soul was ter- 
reſtrial, her Nature not different from that of his 
Body 3 and though her operations were more ex- 
ccllent, yet that ſhe proceeded from the ſame mat- 
ter , (ought amongſt the Beaſts wherewith to 
render himſelf happy, and making an Idol of his 
Body , placed his Felicity in Voluptuouſneſs. 
Ariftotle, who is politick in all his Works, and ſo 
well knew how to Reconcile Philoſophy to the 
humor of the Moxarchs of his time, did Fancy 
that mans Felicity was not ſeparable from the 
goods of the Body and of For- +;,,;,,, joe, certs 
tune : that his happineſs was ygre, ur bona aliquis 
unpertect if he were not as faciat ſine znſtrutts 
healthy as powerful; and that 42p4rats mula enum 
Content conlifted in Friends to —_ bi phy my 
converſe with,Subjects to com- co5,0pes, civilem gra- 
mand, and Children that were tiam aut potentiam. 
35 well Heires of our Vertues, Arift. a4 Necom, 
as of our Eſtates. bs GOO 

It it be no School Treachery not to fide with 
ſo Learned a Maſter, and if a man run not the 
hazard of being cenſured by his Schollars for 
taking Reaſons part, and pleading Sexecas cauſe, 
I think it may be faid ſuch thoughts are too 
mean to form a Diſciple of Chriſt, and that his 
words are too little generous to- make an ordin- 
ary Philoſopher. For who ſhall imagin that things 
out of our power ſhould make us happy ? and 
that Fortune, which is but a Chimera ſhould dif- 
penſe the favours which are the Recompences of 
Vertue, 
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Vertuc. Wherefore ſhould we build our happi. 
neſs upon Riches z Since our minds are the Mag- 
azines of true wealth,and why ſhould we expe 
that from Strangers, which we may beſtow upon 
our Sclves ? Nature is too liberal to deny us our 
Defires : She is too Noble to rcetule us a gift which 
the preſerves for us in the Cabinet of our Soul : 
and her Guide 1s too faithful to carry us aſtray 
from that good to which we aſpire. Thoſe that 
{o much cry it down have not known the advan- 
rages of it; and had they ſtudicd to become as 
reaſonable as eloquent, they would have contcfled 
with us, that ſhe is not Jeſs a Teacher of the faith- 
ful then a Soverain to the Policitians , and the 
Miſtreſs of Philoſophers. Vertue is her workman- 
ſhip, born in her boſome,, and fo obedicnt a 
Daughter, that ſhe tollowes her Counſels in all her 
Actions. Juſt men own her for 
Neſciat juſtus , niſ# their Mother, they pay rclpca 
Secundun Naturam tg her Orders, when ever ſhe 
Proere ; in cujus 
Inſtituto Dei lex oft. commands; and as her Laws arc 
Ambros wn 2. ds dcicended from Heaven , they 
Abrabamo, Cap. 11. fear to offend him that rulcth 
there, by hearkening to other 
Counlels then hers. | 
Morality which boaſtcth of governing Men in 
their Actions of aiding them in their Needs of 
defending them againſt evil accidents, of comba- 
ting Vice, of tcaching us. Vertue, and of making 
continency and modeliy familiar to us Mortals, 
15 uſeleſs to them that obſerve Nature, all the Pre- 
cepts of Morality have yet produced but papcr 
Vertues 3 and it they have at any time tormed a 


Philoſopher or a Moaarch, the Succels is more to 
be 
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be attributed to their own good inclinations then 
to the Soundnels of thoſe Maximes, There are 
ſome Nations that avoid Vice and follow Vertue, 
without the help of this Moral Guide 3 who ha- 
ving, not inſtructed them, are yet ſo Wile as to 
conquer their pafſions, root out Voluptuouſneſs, 
limit deſire, refift ſorrow, and deſpile riches. Our 
Conntry people may lawfully diſpute theReward of 
Conftancy with the molt cloudy browed Philofo- 
phers, and I know not whether thoſe Diſciples of 
Nature -do not inſpire thoſe Famous Doctors , 
with the Love of Temperance and Juſtice. They 
are vertuous without Art, they laugh at Fortunes 
diſgraces, they look tor Death without terror, and 
being perſwaded that it is but a paſſage to Life, 
they receive it contentedly. They endure poverty 
without complaint ; they PraGile Vertue without 
Violence, they bear Sickneſs with patience, and 
without runing to Morality for advice, they be- 
come patient, juſt and couragious. If their valour 
be not ſo ſplendid as that of conquerors, it is not 
therefore leſs real 3 and if their ſobriety be lets 
publiſhed then that of our ſiritelt Monaſtickys 3 
: produceth not fewer chaſt and continent per- 
ons, 

And even St. Auſtin, though an Enemy to the 
Vertues of the Heathen, attribut- ; 
Ing ( with much heat) all to Non in homine 
Grace, and ſceming to grant Na- rar —_ 
ture nothing, that all might be ;, ,,, fafins eft ad 
owned to the alliſtance of Jelus imaginem Det. Au- 
Chriſt, is aſtoniſhed that Sin guſt. 22. de c#v#, 
which brought all our Senſes PP: 24: 

Into a Cloud of Error , darkened our minds, 
C depraved 
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depraved our Wills, and poured into our Souls 
the Seeds of all Vice, could not choak the inclin- 
ation we have for that which is good : that we 
ſhould be naturally juſt after our Fathers Revolt, 
and guilty as we are, we ſhould retain a Love for 
Vertue, and a hatred for her Contrary. Some of 
his Diſciples doubted his Arguments, they could 
hardly comprehend how that which makes the 
Fountain of our Crimes, ſhould be the Original 
of our good Deeds, and that, againſi thoſe inclin- 
ations which he maintains, ſhe often brings forth 
perteions inſtead of + Moyſters. They admired 
that the fixſt Men that (ucceeded in Adams (in, 
ſhould become righteous by converſing with Na- 
ture, that they ſhould put Laws in Pradtice 
which they never read off, and by conſulting this 
prudent Mother , they ſhould conceive a Re- 
verence for their Creator, compaſſionate care 
of their Subjects, and an affc&ion for their E- 
quals. | 
Mcthinks it is not very hard to clear all thc: 
Doubts, and without tumbling at the Diffcultics 
they lay down, it may Suffice to propole them 
Dilemma, to ſhew them the Truth by day Jight, 
For after Adam's fall it muſt be, that either God 
torſook his Works, or that he knew Nature fu- 
; tent enough to do well, without the aid of Wnt 
ten Laws. If to auginent the guilc of the fil 
Man 3 or diminiſh the rigor of his puniſhment, 
you repreſent God infinitely offended 3 who jultly 
denies his aſſiſtance to Adams Deſcendants, be care 
ful that you do not cqually queſtion both his pro 
- vidence and his Mercy, and remember, that yo. 
_ catinot take trom him-the Care of his _ 
| withou 
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without effending his Bounty. But if you be- 
Jeeve, that Nature is impotent in the Exerciſes of 
Vertue without particular Grace. That Man in 
the State of Sin hath more inclination for Vice, 
then Vertue, that the one is natural to him and 
the other a ſiranger. Where are thoſe command- 
ments that brought him back to his Duty? Where 
are the Written Laws that decided his Doubts ? 
Where the promiſes and threats for reward of the 
Righteous, and puniſhment of the Wicked ? It 

muſt then be concluded, that Nature is not ſo cor- 

rupted, but that we may draw ſome advantage 

trom her. That though we be guilty, there rc- 

mains fomething of our innocence, and, with a 

little Labour to keep her in Breath, we may as 

void Vice, pradice Vertuc , and triumph over 

our Paſſions. 


Diſcourſe. 
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Diſcourſe I 1 I. 


Continuation of the ſame Subject, and 
of the Advantages of Reaſon. 


-\ Hough Nature be the common Miſtreſs of 

! Philoſophers , though the Cynick, Se, 
moroſe as they are, court her as well 

as the Academia, and may boaſt that 

Plato was her Lover and the Wiſe Roman her 
Slavez Nevertheleſs they that carreſs her, ct 
her out in (ach Different ſhapes, and the Formes 
they give her, are ſo diſproportionable the one to 
the other, that it may be doubted whether they 
knew what they deſcribe, or whether they do not 
imitate thoſe jealous Suitors that diſguiſe the per- 
tetions of their Beloved, to divert their Rivals, 
Some have thought her gentle and eaſy to be in- 
treated, that much Art was not necdtul to gain 
herz That ſuch as were faithful to her obtained 
her, and that a conſtancy in Life was the way to 
poſſcls. her. They affirm that 

Finem Teno ita edi= to keep her Laws, we need 
dit 5 convenenter /i- but an even Temper and that 
Tere, quoa te SECUNe 
dim unam rationem,c+ contrary to the humor of vi- 
Concorde. {bz Stob, cious men 5 that delight n 
2 Eclog. change » it was enough to 
wil and not to will the 

ſame thing. Some ctaers, a little more _ 
erive 
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derive her Original from Heaven, they diſtinguiſh 

not her Author and her Seli, and miſtaking 

the Effe& for the Cauſe, perſwaded themſelves, 

that following her Documents , they might be- 

come the Children , rather 

then the Slaves of the Gods _ _—_— Na- 
0 u ZU 

whom they Worſhipped. They 75 tome fremeſſe 

changed the Name of God ;, ture lecors rom- 

into that of Nature , adored mutantes. Clem, Alex, 

his power in His ſhaddow, 2. Strom. 

and imagining the World 

to be Eternal, they mixt the Creator with the 

Creature. 

Theſe were the two Opinions of the Ancients, 
and conſequently ſuſpicious to thoſe that eſteem 
their good works but ſplendid fins, and the great- 
eſt part of their thoughts matters of Crime. 
Nevertheleſs they are not very far diſtant from the 
Truth, and by a little light bronght in to unmiſt 
them , they may eaſily paſs for Articles of our 
Faith, and Maximes of our Religion. Saint Am- 
broſe explains the former, to be of the number of 
the Faithful, he wills us to have but one Reſolu- 
tion. That our Endeavours 


correſpond with our firſt un- Aſſueſce ita Vivere, ut 


dertaking, and that we learn 
of the Painters not to varniſh 


vita tua quandam pilt- 
uram exprimat,candum 
ſervans Semper imagi- 


without preſervation of the yew quam acceperis 
firſt Lineaments. The other Ambros. 1b. 11. Ep. 
ſcemeth fo reaſunable to *?: 
them cf that Party, that they think it needs no 
Authority to ſupport it, and it Clement of Alex- 
endria had not laid forth his Eloquence to render 
it probable, it is ſufficient to know that Nature 
C3 1s 
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is a Law more ancient then Adam, that Mcn 
reverence her Decrees, that it is ſhe that governs 
th: Univerſe,direds the Inhabitants, and that all 
Creatures found therein, own her for their Sove- 
raign, to Judg that ſhe merits not a meaner Title 
then the Daughter of the Dicty. 

If the Novelty of theſe opinions put doubt 
upon 'the Truth of them, it we could run the 
hazard of becoming infidels by favouring the 
{cntiments of the Heathen , yet ſhould 1 not be 
afraid by embracing the Doctrin ot Chryſſippms,to 
ſtray from the common conſent of Divines or by 
reſerving to Nature her own Bencfits,. think my 
ſelf injurious to the Religion I profeſs 3 For 


” placeing the Felicity of Man in his own Nature, 


viz. his Reaſon I concern my ſelf in the glory 
ot God and the honour of Nature, and as I ſhew 
her to be {o obedient to her Father that ſhe ob- 
ſervcs all his Laws, 1 make it appear that Reaſon 
is ſo ſubmiſſive to her Mother that ſhe followes all 
her Dictates. So that it may be ſaid without 
offerice to thoſe grand Doors, That Reaſon 
compoleth Mans real good, 
Rue aliud cenſes eſſe thag-his Felicity confifteth in 
eate Vivre, nfs Se- the ufe of it, and that to live 
cundu;a id, quod eft in b F 14 ng 
homine Optimum, Vi- PAappry » a man need but bc 
vere ? . quis vero dubi- contormable to the Councels 
eavarit nihil aliud eſſe of Reaſon. To apprehend this 
botnants optimum, quam Learning well, we muſt ſup- 
eam partem anims , cat ( TY 
dominznti obtemperare Pole ( wit Seneca) a great 
convenit catera que- difference between the Rea- 


que que in homine (on of the wiſe, and the 
Sunt ?. hec autem, ne 

aliam ' puft iles definitionem, mens aut ratio dice poteſt, Au- 
guſtin, 16, 1, cont. Academ. 


Judgment 
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Judgment of other Men : For asthis is but a bare 
opinion that ariſeth from our Fleſh, which crects 
her Empire in the Senſes, and hath no other Confi- 
derations but what proceed from the meaneſ part 
of a Man,ſhe ſeeks nothing but ſenſuality,and pre- 
fers the defires thereof, before thoſe of the Soul, 
and as a grateful Child, ſpeaks ever well of the 
Parent, Opinion is a thing ſo much fixt to the 
Earth, that her deſires are limited there, and her 
thoughts are fo little generous, that ſhe ſeeks for 
no other goods but what our common Senſe hath 
ſet a price upon. The honour ſhe pretends to, is 
fickle and vain, her Reſolutions uncertain, her 
Counſels dark, and ſhe paſſeth Judgment experte. 
If ſome times ſhe have good intervals, and being 
hurried by the vanity of the Objects which ſhe 
purſueth, ſhe wing her ſelf towards Heaven yet 
thoſe agitations are ſo ſhort and inconſiant, that 
they latt but a few moments. She is preſently 
ſtagering, if what ſhe defireth agree not with our 
Ficſh. She gives the Titlc of Error to our choiceſt 
thoughts, and pleaſing her (elf with Novelty , She 
ſoon rallies her Counſelers and makes them ap- 
peal from their firſt advices. But Reaſon is the 
Daughter of Heaven , her 
Extraction augments her Ex- 1» homine Optimum 
cellence, and it ſome Philo- quid w ratto 5 hee 
ſophers may be credited, She ONT MO_ 
. - quitur 5 Ratzo 
is a proportion of Gods Eſ- ergo perfeita proprium 
ſence, an effuſion gf his being, hominis bonum eſt. Se- 
and an expreſſion of his Great= 6+ Ep. 76. 
nels. | 

Triſmegiſtus thought her formed of his Subſtance, 
a Branch of the. Dicty, and as the Sun ſhooteth 
: 4 forth 
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forth his light without diminution of his Power, 
God produced Reaſon from himſelf without 
weakening his Nature. Theſe bold words, though 
they ſeem to deſtroy our Faith, by which we know 
Reaſon to be a part of our Soul, produced by 
time, yet it cannot be denyed but that ſhe is an 
Image of the Diecty , having the Characters of 
the Almighties greatneſs and that (without think- 
ing it Robbery) ſhe imitates thoſe perfections that 
render Him (onely) worthy of Adoration. They 
alſo. which could not comprehend the adorable 
Miſtery of the Incarnation, who doubted whether 
the Divine Nature were compatible with ours, 
and whether He that was begotten from all Etcr- 
nity , could become Man by time, made no dif. 
ficulty of apprehending that God allied Himlclf 
toour Soul by Reaſon, and that he communicated 
daily with our Spirit by means of this His Image. 
Indced this produdGion ſcemeth to be His legit- 
imate Daughter, fince ſhe hath ſo much ſhare in 
his glorious qualities, bcing Heirefs of his per- 
fections, and beſtowing upon our Souls the ſame 
Advantages which ſhe hath received from her 
Father. For beſides that ſhe repreſenteth the plu- 
rality of His Perſons by the Trinity of His po- 
wers, and ſhewethus, without confulion, the unity 
of His Nature in the diviſion of the facultics 
whereof it is compoſed. Reaſon makes her ſo un- 
changeable in goodneſs that ſhe never forſakes her 
when once ſhe hath owned her, repentance never 
ſucceeds her wiſhes, her Counſels are as juſt as her 
Deſigns ; and ſhe is afſured ſhe ſhall keep her in- 
nocence (o long as all her thoughts pleaſe her, and 
that ſhe conſult hex in all her undertakings. = 
that 
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that Reaſon is the moſt excellent part of us, her 
plory maketh all our felicity : and a Philoſopher 
{aid truely, that if the Spirit were the Soul of the 
Body, Reaſon was the Soul of our Spirit. She is 
alſo the moſt Majeſtical part of the Soul: and if 
any Philoſophers were found fo raſh as to de- 
prive her of that quality, they might boaſt of ha- 
ving deſiroycd her, by doing violence to them- 
{clves. | 

Thoſe who value a Man by the abundance of 
his Treaſures, who Judg of his Blood, by the long 
continued line of his Anceſtors, and place his 
good Fortune in the Beauty of his Mannors, his 
gaudy Apparel, and the number of his Servants 
and Slaves that ſurrougd him, do plainly diſcover 


that they never knew Nature, and that they have 


been ignorant that theſe gifts which they ſo much 
prize,are favors that God tor the moſt part vouch- 
ſikcth to his Enemies. But to know well the 
Excellencies of a Man,& to proporticn his ctteem 
to his merit, he muſt be viewed in his Shirt : Strip 
him of all that Splendor that dazles our Eyes : 
confider him without thoſe Ornaments that (et 
off his Body, and preſs the plummet to the depth 
of him, to be informed whether Reaſon hath 
preſerved her priviledges in him, if ſhe have not 
luffered her ſelf to be abuſed by common opinion, 
if Paſſions have not deceived her, and if ſhe have 
not permitted Forraign Commodities to prejudice 
the Productions of her own Countrey, to cheat 
her Subjects, and debauch her Miniſters. 

I acknowledg, with our Divines, that Reaſon is 
weakened and conceiveth proud deſigns, that her 
lights are darkened by Sin, and that ſhe is ſubject 
tO 
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to illuſions ſince her revolt againſt God. I confeſs 
chat the Soul ſince her diſobedience, is light in 
her undertakings, and embraceth falſhood for 
truth, that ſhe often ſides with Vice, and ſeldom 
takes part with Vertue. To enlarge upon theſe 
defects, and to add to her own diſorders the Ty. 
ranny of her Body, I do know that they agree 
not, that this Earth plays the Rebel again the 
Sun that enlightens it, and that overwhelming 
the Laws of Nature, the Miſtreſs becomes often 
the Captive of her Slave: Briefly, I know that 
in her operations ſhe hath need of the Organs 
of this Tyrant,ſeeing with his Eyes, hearing with 
his Eares, judging of the diverſity of taſtes by 
his Tongue, and that ſhe would be condemned to 
perpetual ignorance, if theſe parties concerned 
undertook not to inform her of their knowledg 
of Colors, of Sounds, of the ſoftneſs and hard. 
neſs of Objects How be it thele diſorders deliroy 
not her good inclinations : She is undiſtracted 
in her miſery, the advantages ſhe had in her inno- 
cence are not loſt by her fall z and although ſhe be 
thought blind, ſhe can yet find out the Truth 
in the midſt of ſenſual illufions. She is fo gene- 
rous in all her Enterprizes, that with a little Care 
to redreſs her, ſhe gives us freſh aſſurances of her 
fidelity : thoſe Remains of Light that are yet in 
her ſince the State of innocence, put her in mind 
of her firſt Glories 3 and although ſhe be guilty, 
ſhe is yet righteous enough not to commit any | 
thing unworthy of her Birth. Her diſobedience 
cauſed her ſubmitſion : She knows God after ſhe 
hath offended him. She emplores his aid when 


ſhe remembers her contewpt of his Command- 
ments, 
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ments, and as ſhe ftindeth her felt. bound to reſtore 
what ſhe hath robbed Him of, ſhe obligeth the 
Soul to acknowledg Him her only Soveraign. The 
Meſſengers ſhe ſends abroad for forraign intelli- 
gence, cannot deceive her unlefs fhe pleaſe, their 
tallhoods make her prudent,and it they be cunning 
erough to give her talſe informations, they are 
neither ſo powerful nor induſirious as to perſwade 
her into the belief of them, That Priſon that 
ſurrounds her cannot arreſt her thoughts. The 
Diſeaſes that weaken her Body, cannot touch her : 
and as if ſhe held no commerce with the Earth ; 
She remains at Liberty in the mid{ft of her Fetters, 
and keeps her health in an infeted habitation. 
If Paſons are able to obſtruct her operations, 
if they can cool that Fire that makes her Act as 
aCommander in chief, they are not able to put it 
out : and if Sin have disfigured this living Image 
of God, it hath not been able ro deface her firſt 
lneaments, the impious perceive her in their de- 
bancheries, if their Mouth protect them, Reaſon 
condemns them, if the night favour their Crimes, 
the Sun laies them open : and it's but {mall com- 
tort to have Companions in Sin, when they find 
every where a Witneſs to accule them, a Judg, to 
condemn them , and the Executioner to puniſh 
tiem. Reaſon is then Man's 

only benefit : he muſt uſe it to . Sis eft faciendum ut 


cli | _ Contra univerſam natu- 
mbe Heaven, he mult con ram Nihil contendas 


ule It to gOVern his Lite T Mus 5 CN ea Famen Cone 
and if he do but hearken unto ſervata, proprium ſee 
her, he ſhall be vertuous, and q#4mwr. Cice Office 


tame the moſt inſolent of his Paſſions. 
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Diſcourſe IV. 


That a Wiſe Mans happineſs ts not built 
on the Goods of the Body. 
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Ome modern Philoſophers ſeem to wondex 
by that the leaſt of all Cauſes, x in ou: Ml a] 
Actions, be of the greateſt uſe. That th: WM n 

End which ſubſiſteth but in des, ſhould Ml is 

be the Motive of all our works;and that that which WM 0! 
hath (fo little ſhare in all humane produGions, i th 
ſhould be ſo neceſſary a Midwife to bring then IM it 
forth. They build their opinions upon Ariftole Ml t 
diſcourſe, and as they Learn of him, that that WM 
which hath no being muſt needs be barren, and Ml Cc 
that nothing can be drawn from it but what is fo 
imaginary , they conclude, that ſeeing the End bo 
is nothing in ſubſtance, and that irs being depends Au 
on our intelects, it can conceive nought but Chy- WM <xc 
mera's, and bring forth nothing but conceitedap- 
paritions. Others ſomewhat 

Arriaga in Phy, 8. more ingenious, do ſay, that 
81, its ſubſiſtence is not ſo ſenſible 
as that of the matter 3 that 

its manner of operation is different from that 
of the Form, and efficient Cauſe; and that when 
this unites the Soul with the Body, and maketh 
them agree in one, the End doth but figure outſYf Cri 


Ides'sand form imaginary Reſcmblances, Never: *ftc 
thelels 


It 
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theleſs convinced by the deductions of the firſt of 
Philoſophers, they avow that if the End be not 
the more Noble of the four principles, ſhe is how 
cver the moſt neceſſary : and that if ſhe make leſs 
ſhew then her Companions, ſhe hath fo much the 
aſcendant of them, as to make their operations 
Suitable to her Deftgns. True it is that all our 
Projes would be monſtrous if our intentions 
prevented not their birth : and Nature, that is ſo 


| regular in her Works, would commit nothing but 


Debaucheries, if ſhe dire&ed them not to the End 
appointed by her Maker; As Goodneſs is the 
moſt illuſtrious Obje& of Morality, and all that 
5there intreated of, tends to the acquiſition there- 
of, we are not to wonder if all men ſeek her, if 
the guilty as well as the innocent court her: and 
if he often procure her ſelf real Lovers, by the 
bare appearance of Goodneſs. When a Tyrant 
opprefſeth his people, ranſacks his Neighbours 
Countries,depriveth the innocent of Liberty, and 
to enlarge his Frontiers, intrencheth upon thoſe 
Bounds where wiſe Nature had litnited his 
Authority, Policy which is always (elf interefled, 
excuſeth all theſe diſorders by Pretext of a greater 
Good : and the advantages ſhe hopeth for , by 
weakning the Subje&a, and ruining the Enemy, 
[em contiderable enough to juſtify ſuch iniquities 
when a Criminal js accuied, and brought before 
the Judg, finding himicit engaged to ſhew in- 
nocency in the matters Jayed to his -Charge 3 he 
borroweth a good Counrenance to excuſe him- 
ſelf: and as there is no man ſo impious, as in his 
Crime, purely to intend Evil, he throweth his 
oftence upon the ſincerity of his intentions. 

of Good- 
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Goodneſs is ſo Natural to Man, that he cannot 
looſe the Love of her: and 

Bonn eſt, quod omnes when ignorance hides her 
appetunt. Ariſt, Eth. Truth from him, or that 0. 
pinion cheats him in the ſearch 

of her, he forbears not to Scutfle for her, and tg 
catch at all her Reſemblances. . The Academia that 
made profeſſion of underſtanding her Effence, 
is of this an evident proof : for detigning to form 
a Felicity that ſhould ſurpaſs all our delires, they 
invented happineſles, that have hitherto only bor 
the Name. They would have it to confiſt in the 
health of the Body, that Pleaſure ſhould be its 
inſeparable Companion 3; that Fortitude ſhould 
have no other employment, but to defend and 
preſerve its healthful fate, and that Beauty, which 
is but the Feminine ornament , was part of x 
Wiſe Mans Felicity. As Experience taught thelc 
Diſciples that health was a fountain that watered 
all the parts with her pertections, that its Com- 
linels conliſted in a good intelligence with the 
Elements; and that all the Favours of Nature loſi 
their Splender in an infirm Body,they ſet up health 
as the Principle of their Felicity : They averred 
that to live happily it was neceſſary to have a 
found Body; and that all our other Faculties were 
uſeleſs to us, when the viſage had loſt its Color, 
and the Members their firength, and when the 
food, that was for our nouriſhment, became ot- 
teniive to the Eyes. They compared health to a 
Calm Sea: They would have it, that as this 
favored the Alcyons iv laying their Eggs, and in 
bricgiog torth their young 3 the other allilted the 


Conqueror in the obtaining of Victories, Princes 
it 
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in the Condud of their Subjects, Artificers in their 
Labours, Orators in their Praiſes of vertne, and 
Philoſophers in outbraving their misfortunes. 
- W That it was health that charmed the diſturbances 
of our Life, and that we ſhould be condemned 
0 MW as cternally miſerable, if this did not ſweeten the 
it WM Travels of our Pilgrimage, and change part of our 
., miſerics into delights. : 
m If theſe Philoſophers had well Qtudied the Na- 
5 W ture of Man's chicf happineſs, and not ranſa& 
i: WW the Fleſh for matter wherewith to content the 
ic Wl mind, I perſwade my (elf, that in ſeeking to be 
ts Wl happy, they would have put ſome difference be- 
id WW tween their own felicity and that of brute Beafts ; 
id WM and that diſtinguiſhing their own condition from 
< W that of impious perſons, they would have learnt 
4 that that which entertaincth vice, & nouriſheth all 
(WH our Paſſions, could not be a Principle of their 
dF Felicity. For albeit that fin be familiar to us, 
m-W that we bear the ſeeds thereof in our Souls, and 
the WM that to will the commiſſion of it be ſufficient to 
olt Wl make us guilty. Mean while 
ini it is never more dangerous wyſquan prjus , qua 
red WM then when it meets with aids 7" ſano corpore, animys 
cM to ſecond it, then when it £87 Þabitat. Petr. 
acl cauſeth our advantages to 
lor, WM ſerve its defigns, and when by the health of our 
tix Body, it throws Infection into our Souls. There 
of-M are fome Men that know not what Vertue is till 
(0 4 they become impotent in Vice: Sickneſs muſt 
mY difable them, to cure them of ſin and they would 
never call to mind that Hell may þe one day the 
the place of their puniſhment, if the enflaming feaver 
nc did not feed upon their Intrajls. Others there ro 
It that 
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that owe their innocence to the ablence of health : 
their Method of Lite would be always criminal, 
if they were not ſumetimes. infirm, and it (ome 
violent agitations did not overthrow their defigns, 
they might be rauckt in the Number of diffolute 
Perſons. As health is a benefit as frail as dan- 
gcrous, God bcftows it but on few, the Men of 
great action have been ever much concerned; 
thoſe high Enterprizes that have diſturbed the 
whole World, have affordcd them little reſi, the 
violent cruptions of their ſpirits , weakned the 
aQivity of their Bodics: and if to be in health 
were to be happy, it might be concluded, that 
TViſe Men axe miſcrable the one halt of their 
Lives. 

Beauty is but a reſult of health, and as ſubjcQ 
to decay as the principle to alteration 3 Yet hare 
we ſome Philoſophers that love her, that preſent 
her with praiſes, after vows of affection, and by 
a blindneſs, the more blamable tor being volun- 
tary, fancy her to be the ſecond part of their Fe- 
licity, they call her the Mate of Vertue, they del- 
cribe her to be Divincly animated, and will have 
it.that the doth not Ic(s influence the Souls of Wk 
mea, then the imagination of Fools; To hear 
them diſcourſe, She 15 the delight of all our Senſes: 
and alizough ſhe be the moſt pleaſing object of 
our 11gt, yet is ſhe the raviſhment of our Eares 
in th: rccital of her perfections, It we belicve 
ſome Hcathen, the Gods themſclves, bchold no- 
thing here below more glorious then a face on 
which they have beiiowed their favours, and men 
draw not mor: vanity from any thing what evcr, 
then to tind themſelves inriched with a _ 

that 


chat appears without difficulty and may be enjoyed 


l, without Envy. For ſhe exerciſeth fo abſolute a 
10 Dominion upon humane conceit, that ſhe converts 
5, all that behold her into Lovers : the perſccutors 
te of the innocent, are friends to 

n- hex: and more happy then Pulchritudo eds, qus 
ot Ml Vertuc it (elf, ſhe hath not yer DT gage on 
d; found an Enemy to make War yyp;pem $5h4 fort per- 
he WW z2ainſt her, nor envious per- mittit. Stob. Serm.62. 


he ſons to beſpatter her perfei- 

ons. Do but fee her, and you love her : when 
Ith you have once {cen her, you cannot be her Enemy : 
and her allurements are ſo potent, that ſhe takes 
cir i us from our (elves, at her very firft appearance to 
our Eyes. 

je But alas, who is,there that may not caſily dif- 
ave Bi ccrn that fo fading a perfection 

(ent Wi cannot make us happy ? and Animus Speftandus 
| by WF txt a Benefit, which hath all ff Ni pulchritucs 
_-— ItS glor Y trom our OPINION, 15 on non rang habet. 
Fe Woo light to ſatisfy our defires, Idem. Serm. 69, 
del- WM too little Solid to ſtay our 


nave lopes, tor what can there be ſhewed us upon Earth, 


Wiſe More frail then Beauty 2 or What 1s there more to 
hear Wh. lighted then a Face, whoſe Charms are only in 
__ tne Eyes of them that are taken with it, and 
CT © 


which oweth the greatelt part of its Dazling 
Ears Wilifhcs, to the blindneſs of its Adorers ? Thoſe 
lve Wtimous Beauties that have put the molt ingenious 
a4 n0- Mit the Poets mto a Sweat, and (uck*t fo many 
cc ON Whriilcs trom his Pex, in excule of the diſorders 
I men Which they have cauſed in the World, arc nor fo 
ever, Finch the works of Nature as his witty Inven- 
enchit, Win: - and if the Love he bare to Corinna had 


tht D not 
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not diſturbed his mind, Heleza had been at this 
day without Admirers , and Penclope without 
Gallants. To be in love, is to have fore Eyes : 
and if Paſſion did not otten cajolle mens Fancics, 
in favour of thum thcy adore, it might be ſaid 
that Love had long lincc had no builincfs in the 
World, or that it he had made new Conquelis 
the Fools head muti have been the Scat of the 
War. 
Beauty is fo frail, that ſhe cannot be kept a few 
Years, and what Art ſocver Women ule to pre- 
ſerve her, they multi reſolve to 
Noſtra longum formz become ugly,it they will grow 
percnvens ter, deper-. 1d, That Clearneſs which 
dit aliquid Semper, & He : 
fulgens Minks, maliſ- contributeth to her Splendor, 
que minis eſt, Sen, in advanceth her Ruin : the Sun 
Heres which gives her a dazling 
quality, disfigures her. Time 
who is her Guardian is her mortal Enemy. The 
Body that ſultains her puts her to Death, and it 
ſome timcs the firength of Conſtitution prolong 
her Ruin, it is but to rcſcrve the Spoil; for the 
mcaneſt of her Maladics. To draw Reaſon from 
the Proud Miſtriſſes of Beanty, that Tyxannize the 
Spirits of inditcreet men, and to be avenged 
of the Evils wherewith they afflict their Martyss, 
It 15 not needtul to Negotiate with death to call 
pale Colors into their Faces, to employ the Nat's 
of a the Rival to deface their molt curious Fa 
turcs, or that ſome ſtrange accident (hculd carty 
away the Oft-ſers, which they value more the 
their Lives: a nt of an Ague or Feaver bath force 
cnough to overthrow thcſe charming Adverts: 
r1cs 3 thcir choiceſt Complexions yeild to - 
Cic 
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dered Seaſons : the Roſe forſaketh their Cheaks 


when it feels the Cold, and as there 15 no diften - 
per that is not able to change their Comelinels, 
there is not any Beauty but may become the fcorn 
of her Slaves. 

But it fickneſs did not attack theſe Beauties if 
the ſcaſons were ſufficiently conſtant not to alter 
their hew, and if the injurious air had any reſpet 
for their perfections, yet time, which Feriods 
Empires, would not ſpare them 3 in prolonging 
their days, he would diminiſh their Beauty, and by 
a ſtrange, but ordinary Metamorphoſis, he wouid 
change the proudeſt of Natures works , into 
Moykees and Baboons. The Sun when he ſets, hath 
charms that attra& the conlideration of the curt- 
ous : the pleaſant raics which he ſheddeth at 
bidding us good night,are our Shepheards delights; 
and Aftrologers oblerve that his withdrewing 
lights are not leſs beneficial to us, then when he 
apears again in our Horizoz, and rides triumphant 
over our heads. The latter ſeaſon hath her plea- 
lures :. if ſhe carry in commoditics in one hand, 
ſhe brings equal advantages in the other. She is 
the Expectation of the Husband-man , and the 
reward of the Vine keeper 3 and it the drive the 
people trom the hills and open Countrey , (the 
hills their Cellars with Wines the Garners with 
Corn, and the Barns with fruics of the Har- 
velt. 

But when Women look towards age, when 
their hairs aſſume the Colour of Aſhcs : when 
wrinckles furrow their toreheads, when their Eycs 
betake themſelves to the faculty of caſting Pearls, 
when their Checks incline to their Chin and when 
D 2 thoſe 
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thofe two Milky Mountains become one doubl: 
bag full of Blood, they are no more dcfired by 
men : then they ſeem horrible to their Lovers; 
they which courted them betore now hate them, 
and as 1t all thoſe lines in their torchcads, were fo 
many marks ot thcir indiſcretion, they {hun the 
ſight of them. as of the molt frighttul Monſters 
ot Nature. Alſo thoſe that underſtand well the 
Nature of Beauty, confider her as a remote ad- 
vantage, and clteem the truit more then the pot- 
{cllion, they are content to {ce her on the Faces ot 
their beloved 3 and knowing that her quality is 
too inconlitant to make them happy, they give her 
freely up to thole ſott Ladies, that (cck only tobe 
bcantitul. 

But of all that made fo great accompt of the 
benchts of the Body. I meet with none leſs rea- 
fonable, then thcy who joyn them to voluptuoul- 
ncts, and who bclieved, that to live happily, it was 
neceNlary that Plealure ſhould make the Jatt per- 
tection of their tclicity. For although health be 
but an even temper of the Body, though the con- 
cord which proccedcth from the mixture of the 
Elements be a pure ctfcc of their good under- 
ſanding, and that the vigor ot the Body have its 
dependance on the heat and wy ot the 
Blood, yct the good offices which health rendercth 
unto her Land-Lord arc contiderable enough to 
gain {ome reputation in the Schools. For 1t 15 

e that preterves his comlincſs, which accom- 
—_ tes*'rhe intcretis both of Body and Soul, 
which gives him tixcygth to contctt with the dif- 
ealcs that be{ct him, 2nd in the Opinion of Arilts- 


tle, it 15a Ticalurc {urpaſling all the Riches of the 
Earth, 
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Earth. If Beauty have her frailtics, 1t her Empire 
laſt but few days, and it after ſhe hath triumphed 
over a {mall number of Slaves, ſhe become the 
{poil of old Age or of Death, ſhe hath perte&tions 
which procure her reverence, the realonable Crea- 
tures worſhip their Creator mn his Image, vertue 
ſerves it felt of her in communicating with her 
Lovers, and as jt the fplendor of Beauty aug- 
mented the Majeſty of vertue, ſhe takes pleaſurs 
to employ her, when ſhe Acts the Soveraign in the 
hearts of the Sons of Men. 

But pleaſure is. infamous, in what ſhape ſoever 
ſhe be dreft. She is aſhamed to apcar in publick 
they who protcct, condemn her, they ſeek for 
daikneſs to pofleſs her and knowing that ſhe is as 
common to the Beaſts as to us they blame her 
in all their diſcourſes ſhe is of ſo Malignant a 
humor that ſhe turneth all our delights to rc- 
morles or puniſhments. She courteth not vertue 
but to corrupt or ſeduce her. It (he give her Slaves 
a {mile, *tis but to deceive them, and more crucl 
then Tyrants ſhe paies reſpect to her Encmies and 
givcs death to them that are her ſworn taithtul 
Servants. Yet have we found Piniloſophers who 
have leaded for her, and forccing vertue to take 
herfor a handmaid would attexwards perſwade us 
that-the Milſtrels and this Maid held a very good 
correlpondence, 

Epicurys, that ſage Profcflor of delights im- 
agined that Man was born to enjoy her. That 
pleaſure ought to be the ſeaſoning of all his ations, 
and that atter he had paid his honors to vertue, 
it was lawtul tor nim to aſpire to the enjoyment 
of her Slive. ' As he makes her to aflitt at her 
D 3 Trjumphals, 
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Triumphals, he will have her the conſtant com- 
panion. of her Labours : in all her occupations 
he renders her affiltance neceſſary, he 15 of opinion 
that Fortitude ir {cf would tail it the pleaſure 
which ſhe expects from the rout of an Enemy, 
did not Spirit her to Battel : and that temperance 
would belittle concerned for the regulation of our 
Paflions, if ſhe were not ſpurred on as well by 
delight as utility. In tine he faycth that pleaſure 
toa wile Man is no diſhonorable companion, that 
the Slave might be courted without wrong to her 
Miſtreſs; and that the converſation of diflolute 
Women was not more unſuitable to Philoſophers 
then Zenos diſciples amongſt the Academians. I 
know that Seneca labours to juſtify this opinion in 
ſome part of his Writings : and having arraigned 
the ſence given it by them of the party, he forms 
the Authors apology. As it he had been of In- 
telligence with Epicarus rather then with Truth, 
he takes part with him againlt his adverſaries, he 
aſſerteth that the pleaſure whereot he treateth is 
modc(t, that her humor is not leſs auſtere then that 
of vertue, and that if ſhe put on the pleating orna- 
ment of a more cheerful countenance, it 1s but 
with leſs difficulty to gain her Mittre(s a greater 
number of Lovers. 

I ſhould readily ſubſcribe to this opinion, and 
it were ſufhcient to know that it proceeds trom 
Seneca, to receive it with reverence. But as moſt 
men abuſe it, thcy run to his Docrin for a Juſii- 
fication of their diſorders, and ſupported by his 
Approbation they bclicve it is lawtul for them to 
hunt aftcr ſenſualitics; I find my (elf engaged 
to explain his mcaning and to unfold to the Dil- 
ciples 
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Diſciples of Epicxrys, that Seneca is not of their 
Party , though {ome words have run from his 
Pen to their advantage. Tf he give a favorable 
Explication of their Maſters meaning, they owe 
it to the greatneſs of his civility : he gives him 
coinbat too often, to approve the molt ſordid of 
his opinions and when he - 

(hews them the weakneſs of 3791yp+ar, cimmarims 
pleaſure, and the merit of ver- deleftat, extinguitur, 
fue, he lets chem ſufficiently _ _— ”_ baits 
- zLAaqiie C1 

know that he employs all ; 4 &f, pip ar 
thole diicourſes, but to per- yn impetum marcet. 
{wade them to flight the Maid Sen. de vita beata. 
that ſhe who is her Soveraign cap. 7- 

may receive their Honors, As 

this 1s the only Mittreſs to whom he paies reve- 
rence, he is concerned for her glory, and he would 
think it a bztraying of his Courage, if he ſhould 
reconcile her to an Enemy whom ſhe diſpiſcth. 
He cannot ſuffer that ſhe who is content in affli- 
ion, joyful in the midit of Torments, who 
laughs at Fortune and Triumphs over thoſe evil 
accidents that ſtrike terror into the molt ſtout ' 
hearted men, ſhould become the conſort of an 
ctfeminate, who grows pale at the fight of a miſ- 
fortune, who ſinks undcr the aſſaults of diftem- 
pers, and who turneth the moſt pleaſing delights 
of vertue into the ſevereſt of her own torments 
to (ſhew us that thcy are unequal Companions, 
he declares vertue to be Eternal, and that plea- 
lures laſt but for a moment, that the one is 
generous but the oth:r ſordid, that the one hath 
its relidence in the Soul, but the other in the 
D 4 Body, 
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Body, that the one is inſatiable, but the other 

always attended with con- 
Pirtus contemptrix vo- tent, In tine that to affee 
gp & Sortis eſt, yoluptuoulneſs is to have loſt 
&* longijſeme ab illa 
reſliens, labori ac do- Our underſtanding, and to be 
bori familiarior, viri= more ſenſual then Beaſts in 
ep nyr rage” ma- making the felicity of rati. 
E Ro of nforinile onal Creatures- to confift in 
Sen. 4. de benef. Pleaſures. 
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Diſcourſe V. 


That the goods of Fortune cannot make 
a Wiſe Man happy. 


Hoſe that proportion their eſteem of things 

j by the rule of gain, and who judg of 
their value by the pleaſure or credit 

which may ariſe from them, do wonder 

that in the Stock Schools, vertue only ſhould be 
valuable, and that honors and wealth which they 
decm ſo neceflary to humane Life, ſhould in their 
diſcourſes paſs for indifferent matters 3 they are 
ſo wiltully linckt to the intereſts of the Fleſh, that 
they ſtudy only to content that, and chey would 
not be thought to be ſo ignorant of the nature of 
goodnels, as to allow that Title to any thing in 
which the Body bath no ſhare. For albeit that 
vertue have charms ſufficient to cnamour us, that 
her Beauty invite us to court her, and that the 
felicity which ſhe promilſeth to all her Lovers be 
conſiderable enough to ſtir up all men to be her 
Suitors 3 yet can they not reſolve to ſeck her, her 
benefits ſeem to them not ſufficiently ſplendid to 
engage their affecions, they afte& not a Miltrels 
whole Portion will not (et them out in the world, 
and diſpiſing all the joys that attend the poſſeſſion 
of goodneſs, they have recourſe to the Benefits 
of Fortune, the better to cſabliſh their —_— 
1ap- - 
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happineſs. Morality that Examiner General of 
the price of all things, which ſiateth ſo juſt an 
equality between our corporal advantages and the 
goods of Fortune, ſeemeth to favor their conceits, 
when ſhe promiſcuotly confoundeth them with 
vertue, when ſhe calleth the Soveraign and her 


vaſſals by one and the ſame name, when ſhe aver- 


reth all Gods works to be perted&, and giving an 
Earthly conſtruction to the words of that famous 
Man Moſes, ſhe beſtows the quality of goodneſs 
upon all that the Creators bounty hath made, $9 
that according to the fancy of theſe Philoſophers, 
the Earth hath nothing which bears not the Cha- 
rater of perfeaion in its forchead and it we ex- 
cept fin nature hath nothing, how hurtful foever 
to us but may be accounted good in their 
ſcnſe. 

But the Stoick, Philoſophy, which is as much 
elevated above that of Ariſtotle, as the Valor of 
Women is bencath the Courage of the Hero's, 
alloweth nothing to be good but vertue,ſhe cannot 
endure that that which countenanceth the vicious 
in Sin, ſhould be called by that name, and that we 
ſhould ſerve our ſelves of that which may be im- 
ployed to deſtroy rather then to promote vertue. 
Moſt rich men have made themſelves guilty by 
wealth, and thoſe famous criminals that at this 
day are the ſhame of their Policrity, might have 
paſſed tor innocent perſons, if Gold had not cx- 
ecuted their wicked deligns. If we believe the 

moli Learned of the Apoliles, 
Radix omnicum pec- Riches are the root of all evil, 
yi cuptaitare and the ruin of all our ver- 

; tucs. It is mony that hath in- 

vented 
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invented all our crimes, taught Children to at- 
tempt upon the Lite of their Parents, and to pro- 
cure the death of them that brought them into 
the World. It was this that ſhewed-the covetous 
to opprels the innocent, to ruin Families, rob the 
Church and make bare her Alters. It was this 
that tempted friends to break their faith, and Sub- 
jets to (port with Princes heads. It was this that 
turniſhe incontinent perſons with matter to gratify 
thier luſts, to deprive Women of their chaſtity, 
and their Husbands of their Lives, in fine Wealth 
hath over turned Kingdoms,contounded Families, 
and ruined private Men. But if Gold were not 
the cauſe of all this confuſion in the World, if in- 
nocence were not perſecuted by the covetous, and 
it Juſtice were not corruptible by an' inſatiable 
dcfire of wealth, it would (till be fatal to Man- 
kind. And to oblige us to diſcticem ſo dangerous 
a Weapon it may. ſuffice to know, that it taileth 
not either to deſtroy or to wound us. Pride and 
ſcar are its inſeperable companions : theſe Paſſions 
which ſeem rather to be contrary then different, 
become agrecd to Plague the Avaricious, and teach 
thele terretirial Souls that they cannot be wealthy 
without being miſerable. For if by means of their 
Trealures, they defign to make their Houſes vie 
with Kings Palaces it by Gold they procure favor 
at Court, if their Enemies become their Slaves, 
and if thcy ſhare in all thole delights that compoſe 
the felicities of the happy men of this World, 
they grow infolent, and extracting vanity from 
tie magnificence of their Buildings, the luxury 
of their Aparrel, and the nuwber of their atten- 
ants, they are not lefs injurious to their — 
tnen 
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then troubleſome to their equals. But if a dif. 
grace Surpriſe them, if fortune ceaſe to cajole 
them, and it experience teach them that wealth 
hath Wings, that a Tyrant may ſeize their Eſtates, 
and that tortune, of whom they were borrowed 
may demand. payment when ſhe pleaſes, they 
tumble ſuddenly into fear, their lofty humor i; 
changed into dejeRion they tear the future by the 
accidents already befallen them 3 and their care; 
for preſervation,ſwallow up all the delights which 
betore filled them with vanity. Riches are þ 
dangerous to man, that he can hardly poſſeſs them 
without guilt, and their uſe is fo ſeemingly necel- 
fary that he cannot eaſily reſolve to quit them for 
tear of being miſerable : his reſt is incompatible 
with the poſſefiion of mony, he cealeth to be (+ 
tished when once he hath attained wealth, and 5; 
he knoweth that Ambulſcades are laid for that 
Metle of which he hath tormed his Idol, he is no 
leſs atraid of the tamiliarity of his friends, ther 
the power of Princcs,and the hatred of thoſe that 
envy his Proſperity. He ſuſpe&s the embrace 
of her who is in his boſome, the reverend appro- 
ches of his Children puts him into doubts, and 
knowing that Gold hath cauſed Children and 
Wives to betray their Love and Obedience to 
Husband and Father, he feareth and ſtands upon 

his Guard to both. They then 
Divitias Nego bonum that {cek their content in + 
eſſe : . nam ſt eſſent, bundance meet with (ll 


bonos facerint. Nunc, : Sh 
quoniam, quod apud chaſtiſements and convince 


malos deprehenditur , Þy the diſtractions that at- 


dic: bonum Non poteſt, 
bog lis nomen Nego « Sn, de vita beat, cap. 24 


tend 
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tend it, they are conſtrained to acknowledg with 
the Stoicks that a forreign advantage, having no 
price but what our own tancy gives it, and which 
cannot be purchaſed without the loſs of our in» 
ward peace or our innocence, is not capable of 
making us happy. 

As honor 1s vain, moſt commonly the recom- 
pence of vice, and inſeparable from wealth, it muſt 
create no wonder if the effe& be as empty as the 
cauſe, and if ſhe looſe that Title fo often as ſhe 
forſaketh vertue, to adorn her Enemy. The great 
Pomp of Princes 15 not an infallible token of cheir 
Juſtice, their Actions, which would merit puniſh- 
ment in the perſon of their Subjects, are recorded 
to their praiſe 3 and if ſucceſs favor their Enter- 
prizes, they never fail of Orators to magnify their 
wiſedom turn their crimes into Vertues, call their 
Murders victories and their uſurpations legitimate 
Conqueſts. The fighting of a lingle duel, deſer- 
veth chaſtiſement in a private Gentleman 3 But 
aKing is never more eſteemed, then when he ſacks 
whole Cities , Plunders Provinces , depopulates 
Kingdoms, and convertetn the moſi flouriſhing 
Realms of the Earth into enhabitable Countries, 
But without buſying my ſelf about mans Injultice, 
and to ſhew that honor is not always the price of 
good behaviour, and that ſhe is oftner the portion 
of crime then the reward of goodnefs, it is enough 
to confider that even they which fo highly exto! 
her, do confeſs that. ſhe is but a torreign commo- 
dity, which is as little at our ſervice as her com- 
panion Wealth, and that as the one is a dependant 
of Fortune,the other ſubliſteth in popular opinion, 
which cauſed ſome who had ſeen the vavity —_— 
O 
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- of to look out for more ſolid Principles to build 


honor upon, and finding by Experience that (9 
ficklea Judg would not be long in Love with one 
aud the ſame thing, they ſearched the Ages paſt 
for Pillars to ſupport this Iight Structure. Oh. 
ſerving then that envy raked not in the Aſhes of 
their Anceſtors, that their Reputation was no morc 
the Babe of chance, that Fortune bare-reverence 
to their Valor, and Men to their memories, they 
boaſted of their Birth,they thought the Grandeurs 
of the Progenitors would render their off-ſpring 
illuſtrious, and being Heires to their wealth they 
ought to partake in the glory of their Actions, 
They fought for natural Reaſons to juſtify theſe 
conceits, they maintained that Gentility had no 
Icfs power upon its deſcendants then Yeomandry, 
and that as the one bequeathed their ruddy com: 
plexions to their Children 3 and as ſome diſcalcs 
were Hereditary to whole Families, the othcr 
might lay claim to the honors that had made their 
Predeceflors (o famous upon Earth. 

But ſurely theſe ſucceeded no better then the 
former, and if the Principles from which they 
fetch thcir Reaſons ſeem to. be lefs weak then the 
opinion of an intercfſed Populace, the good they 
contend tor is ſo little related to the telicity of 
Man, that they cannot aflign it the leaſt ſhare with- 
out being ignorant of Nature. For bclides, that 

Novility hath often her Ort- 


Ex homicidio Sep: or- onal from the cnormity of hct 
ta nobilitas, & ſtre- Anceliors crimes, that thole 
nua carnificins, Alit 

pecunia emunt Nobilitatem, alit illam lenocinio, &c. Myit:s 
perditionem nobilitas conciliat, Agrip. de van. Scitnts 


Titles 
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Titles of which the ſound carrieth ſo much, awe 
are moſt commonly the recompence of homicides 
or Adulteries, and that we tind not many men ar- 
rived at dignities by law ul ways, nor without 
ſuffering a thouſand affronts in the obtention: and 
that Gold (which # the Principle of all Court fins ) 
is at this day the Creation of Dukes, Marguiſes, 
Earles and Barons. This advantage of being highly 
deſcended hath o little ſtability , that it often 
cometh not to the Heirs, and cauſeth perſons of 
quality to own themſelves more obliged to for- 
tune for their Gentility then to them ftiom whom 
they received Life. We find ſome Parents that 
cannot reckon any but Plebeays among their 
Children, theſe Eagles have yet only brought torth 
Daws; and although the root were allied to Kings 
and Conſuls, yet do they diſpair that ever their 
Branches will revive the memory of their Gran» 
deur. 

The Laws which eſtabliſh the Heirs of Families, 
and often force the Father to make his tixit born 
Maſter of his Revenews, cannot give them the 
faculty of conveighing Gentility to his Succcflors. 
If Nature permit him to love the Son, ſhe al- 
lows him not the tranſmiſſion of his Fathers ho- 
nor; this benefit 1s above the afteion as well as 
out of the Power of the Parent: and in vain do 
{ome Men pretend to the glory of their Anceſtors, 
lince it was not in their power to bequeath it them. 
Vertue is the only advantage of the Nobility, it 
is ſhe that puts a difterence between them and the 
Plough-Man and in' the judgment of Plato, ſhe 
is the only inheritance which they may purchaſe 
to 
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co themſelves without obligation to Fortune. All 


Plato azt, nemznen 1e- 
gem non ex ſerviſeſſe 
oriundum, & Neminem 
non ſeruum ex Regibus. 
Omnia ifta longa Va- 
rietas miſcuit, & ſur- 
ſum deorſum fortuna 
Verſavit. Qs "ergo 
generoſus ? ad virtu- 
tem anatura bene com- 


poſit us, Sen. Ep. 44+ 


thoſe Pictures and higures that 
adorn the Cloſets and Gal- 
larics of Princes, all thoſe 
Combats they ſer forth with 
{o much Art,all thole Generals 
which are repreſented at the 
head of victorious Armies, 
and all the Pomp wherewith 
their Triumphs are accom- 
panicd create no Nobles : thoſe 
great Men did not live for our 


honor. Death that terminated their Conquelts, 
hath preſerved their praiſes, and it is vertue muſt 
make us their Heirs before we lay claim to their 
Honors : what ever hath preceded us 1s not ours, 
and we cannot Jawfully covet a Benefit which 
'is the Fruit of their Valor, and not the teſtimonia! 
of our own dclerts. 


Diſcourſcs 
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Diſcourſe VI. 


That Vertue alone maketh a Wiſe Mar 
happy. 


N my opinion Sexeca never ſhews leſs of .par- 
[ tiality then when he condemneth his Ene- 
mies,' and without tranſgreſſing the Law of 
Nations, . he becomes judg in his own cauſe, 

his ſentences are fo juſt, and his decrees fo c<qui- 
table that no Appeal eati lie without violation to 
Truth. For as no man is willing to make the 
price of his peace the purchaſe of his happineſs, 
and as they who aſpire after felicity, 2im at mat< 
ters of real content, and not at bare appearances 
that ſcduce or corrupt us, it followeth that cor< 
poral advantages are too hckle to ſtay our defires, 
and that-the' favors of Fortune are too inconſtant 
or detective to fatisfy our minds, that Vertue only 
is the ultimate end, that ic is ſhe that is able to 
atiate our hopes, and that what ever is not of 
Intelligence with her is not to be admitted into 
the compoſition of a permanent happineſs. His 
principles arc ſo manifeſt, and his arguments ſo 
lolid, that they are not to be oppoſed without 
olending the Jultice of the cauſe he pleadeth for. 
Every one dctires to live happily, and makes it 
his bufine(s to arrive at a condition that may fully 
an[wer his hopes : but as men commonly ſuffer 
chem- 
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themſelves to be ſarprized with' vulgar Errors, 
and as the maximes of the World become the 
rules of their a&tionsz we muſt not wonder if 
they never attain the felicity they. erroniouſly hunt 
after, if for the 'rmoſt part they go aſtray from the 
propoſed End, and if they tumble into calamity 
when they expected the height of happineſs: they 
are always ſo unfortunate in their choice, as to 
purſue the ſhadow for the (ſubſtance : they are 
deceived by the gay things that ſurround her and 
- more unhappy then the Poer's 


Quid eſt in quo erra- 
tur ? cum omnes bea- 
tam Vitam optent,quod 
Inſtrumenta equs pro ip- 
ſa habeant, &* dum 21- 
lam petunt , fugiunt : 
Nam,cumSumma beat e 
wvite fit ſolida tran- 
quillitas, & ejus in- 
concuſſa fiducia, Sol- 
licitudinis cauſas col- 
ligunt, & per inſrdio- 


Tantalus, they ſtray from the 
good they ſeek,and fly from 
the felicity they purſue. For 
whereas the faireſt fruit of a 
happy Life, is the tranquillity 
of the mind, and a confidence 
which the fincerity of our 
Conſcience gives us, they 4- 
ſpire after goods that diliurb 
her reſt, they wilk for Honors 


ſum ter , non tantum 
ny ſarcinas;ſed tra- 
unte SCN. Ep. 44. 


that ſireighten their Liberty, 
they defire Riches which tor- 
ment them, and by an inexca- 
ſable Error they take the cauſes of their diſquict 
to be part of the effects of their greateſi happt- 
neſs. 

They do acknowledg that to be vertuous 1s 
ſufficient to ſecure; us trom miſery, that this cx- 
cellent quality which diſtinguiſheth Wiſe men 
from Fools, is their fortreſs againſt the accidents 
of Fortune, and that they need but temperance to 
be triumphant over voluptuouſneſs, and courage 


to oppole the miſchances that aflault them, yet 
can 
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can they not be perſwaded that vertue alone can 
make them happy, they diſtruſt her power as well 
as her merit, and affirm that a quality whoſe .habi- 
tation is only in the Soul, and hath no trading 
with the matter can make but the one half of a 
felicity» They will have the Body fatisfyed as 
well as the mind , that pleaſures ſhall never be 
from it, that eaſe maintain its comlyneſs, that it 
equally fhare with the Soul in joy, and would 
think themſelves ignorant of the nature of their 
chief good, it they brought not gnto the com- 
polition the advantages of Simonides , the de« 
lights of Epicarxs , and the Honors of Perian- 
der 

To the Stoicks it is not hard to oppoſe this o- 
pinion, and their reply is ſo rational, that to judg 
of the clearneſs of their cauſe and the weakneſs 
of their Enemies it is ſuthcient to hear them ſpeak, 
for as theſe Excellent men own no good but ver- 
tue, and ſet no eſteem but upon the operations of 
Mans more Noble part, they prize not the advan- 
tages that are forreign to him, the Pomp and de- 
lights that attend them attract not their admira- 
tion, as they know that the fleſh agrees not with 
the Spirit, they would be aſhamed to confer the 
priviledges of a Soveraign upon a Slave, that 
warreth againſt her. They aflert with much reaſon, 
that its not poſſible to be made happy by what we 
poſſeſs not, that a Benefit to make a Man happy, 
muſt be in his power, and that felicity depends lo 
much on our Will, that we may bettow 1t upon 
our {elves when we pleaſe. For how can a Man 
place his happincſs in works which are not his 
own? Magnify himfelt in Treaſures that Fortune 
© 2 may 
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may pull from him? And draw vanity from 
Honors, which ſubſiſt rather in them that pay, 
then in them to whom they are paid. But vertue, 
that's within him, ſhe is the only advantage he 
poſſeſſeth : and if' we way uſe the words of 
Senecas Enemics to contirm this Truth, ſhe is the 

ſole benefit that will not for- 
Virtutes pereunt, ſs ea fake him when he hath loſt his 
ſententia vivig: nam Children , when death hath 


ee ab iis bong, : - - 
pn agg raviſht bis friends, when ruin 


ſerenda : quod u®f72t hath defaced his pleaſant Seats 
paulo promptius, velut and when oppreſſion or Ty- 
a reſpettantibus fiet, xanny hath ſeized his revenues, 


quaſe ob majus bonum : 
minora,ſed tamen bona, What ever belongs not to him 


omittentibus. Lipſ. lib, is Subject to loſs3 Philoſophy 
2. ad Stoic. Philo, - allows nothing to be perma- 

ncnt but the poſſeſſion of this 
that Fortune which bruiſeth Scepters in the hands 
of Kings, ſpares her Empire, and this blind far- 
| taſtick which takes pleaſure in reducing the Gods 
of the Earth to the condition of the meaneli 
Bondmen, hath not yet bin able to make her mi- 
{crable. 

But as ſhe-is the whole felicity of her Lovers, 
ſhe wills that they be ſatisfyed with her delights 
only, and permits them not by courting of out- 
ward appearances to turn thoſe things, which may 
divert her Love, into objects of their affeCtions. 
To ſpeak trucly all the things which we Jove with 
ſo much Paſſion, have nothing of certainty but the 
miſeries that attend them : the toil and labours 
we undergo to obtain them, the fear of their lols 
after ſuch troubleſome acquiſition , the cares we 


employ to ſecure them, the grief we reſet = 
| they 
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they are taken from us, are not ſo much the evi- 
dence of our wants, as of their own Maligaity, 
and-it is not [cls catie to reſolve, whether poverty 
with its incommodities, be more ſupportable then 
abundance , with all its inſcparable torments. 
But Vertue.is a benefit as folid as delightful, her 
favors are above Fortunes reach, and although ſhe 
deſpiſe the wealth of the avaricious, the Pride 
of the ambicious, and the paltimes of the incon- 
tinent, ſhe doth neverthelc(s ſatisfy the delires of 
all her real Suitors. She is their happineſs as well 
as their glory the excellency of Vertue needs no 
off-{cts, and ſhe is ſo jealous of her Lovers, that 
ſhe will not admit their addrefles to any thing elſe 
when once they have choſen her for their Miltrels. 
For it ſhe alone make not a Wiſe man happy, and 
if any thing elſe can be found in Nature to diſ- 
pute her title and quality, who ſhould reſolve to 
love her, {ince a Man mult often put himſelf in 
great hazard to obtain her ? who would be faith- 
tul to her, fince ſhe rejz<as what we efteem, and 
cannot inrich us but by teaching us to be poor ? 
Thoſe alliances which are (o cf{cntial} to Govern- 
ments to preſcrve them in peace, and ſo uſeful to 
Families to maintain their concord , would be 
burthenfome to Men if any doubt could be put 
upon that Principle of Vertue, the Shepheards 
would drive her from their Huts, as well as Kings 
trom their Court,and remembring that ftriend{hips 
are often contra&ted by the loſs of the goods ot 
the Body and of Fortune, thcy would caſt off a 
Vertue that inſtead of procuring them Benehts 
lirips them naked 3 ſirength' would be odjous to 
Conquerors, ſhe who hath fo otten trampled upon 
E 3 the 
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the ſubdued world might complain of the want 

of aſſiſtants, and though ſhe be powerful enough 

to attra&t admirers, few would be encouraged to 

fight Battels, or attack the Enemy at the hazard 

ot their Lives and Fortunes. Gratitude would 
LA # be vexatious, if we were to exerciſe it at the loſs 
of our Eſtates; and ſhe who teacheth us that it is 

more glory to give then to receive, would ceaſe 

to be our delight, if opinion could perſwade us, 

that that which we return is part of the good 

deed, that we muſt beggar our ſelves to make (a- 
tisfaQion to the good offices of a friend, and that 
the (ame Vertue which raiſed us that friend, is not 
ſufficient to acknowledg his favors. But to fiay 
no longer about railing the price of Vertue above 
the goods of the Body andof Fortune, who fees 
not that Man is too generous a Creature to lodg 
his felicity in ſuch periſhable commodities, and 
which cannot eftabliſh him in their poſſefion 
without making him the moſt unhappy of all 
created beings? For if he believe that to live 
contented he muſt feed himſelf with delicate 
Meats, and ſeck wherewith to awaken his dull 
appetite in the diverſity of. Meſſes, the Beaſts that 
brouze the Graſs of the Field will in nothing give 
way to him, they eat' with more delight then he, 
they taft the ſuperfluities of the Earth with more 
pleaſure, then do the Gourmandizers of Ragoufts 
and admirable ſauces, and that hunger which 
ſeldom forſakes them, makes all they eat delight- 
fal. If he will imagin that to be happy, he mult 
{ſwim in fleſhly delights, and turn voluptuouſnels 


top-fide-turvy to find matter wherewith to mw 
| ; | ih 
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his ſenſualities the Savege Creatures have the ad- 
vantage of him, and take in pleaſure with more 
delight then he. 

The uſe they make of it is not ſeconded with 
repentance or ſhame, and as their delires are more 
regular then ours, they perform the a&s of na- 
cure without weakning themſelves, and beget their 
like, ſcarce looſing any of their own ſubſtance, 
But if man will place his glory-1n the pertections 
of his Body, and will conclude that the benefit 
of his ſenſes contributeth to his felicty, he will 
be conſtrained to acknowledg that the irrational 
Creatures are therein more excellent then he. The 
ſight is more peircing in Eagles, the taſt more faith- 


| ful in Moxhkies, the feeling more delicate in Spi- 


ders, and the (ſmell more certain in the Vat 
tare. 

To make Judgment then of the dignity of a 
Man, the way is not to enquire if he ranſack Sca 
and Land to adorn his Table , it his Meats be 
curiouſly Cooked if he be 
ſerved in Gold and Cryſtal , Nm #ftorum, = di- 
and if all the Objects that hn rt olny 
knock at the doors of his magnus eſt : quare ergo 
ſenſes afford him delight. If magnus Videtwr? chm 
he can ſum up Princes for his 4 #1lum ſud Metirys, 


| . , non eſt magnus pumi- 
kindred and Alliances, if he lio, licdt in monte con- 


be Commander of divers fiterit. Sen. Ep. 76. 
Countries, it he be as potent 

at Court as powerful in his own Houſe, and if 
his name be no leſs famous abroad then among 
his Neighbours. But whether he be Vertuous , 
whether the purity of his Conſcience bs the effe&t 
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of that chearfullneſs which appeareth in his 
countenance, and'whether he hath not any af- 
fe&ions but what are conformable to Nature and 
Reaſon, Theſe two guides are fo faithful that 


he- cannot ſiray by- following them , and that 
Vertue which they lead us to, is of her ſelf 6 
rich that. the poſſeſſion of her is alone ſufficient 
to vie advantages with the Nobility, Empires 
with Monarchs, Wealth with avaricious perſons, 
and pleaſures with voluptuous Men. 

For it is ſhe that draws us towards our Maker, 
that reſtores us to our Ancient Dignities, that 
leads to the Principle from whence we procceded, 
and that after we have learned to be his Imicators 
here- upon Earth, will make us his Friends in 
Heaven. CLEE | 
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Diſcourſe V IT, 
That "the Moral Vertues of the Hea- 


then are not Criminal, 


Othing is more Natural to man then the 
deſire of knowledg, it is the firſt Paſſion 
that Occupies his Soul ; Fooles are at- 
tainted with it as 

well as the Wiſe, and he chat Omnis bomo natura ſui 
ſhould go about to cure all that ſcire defederat. Ariſt. 
are fick of this diſeaſe, would "+ Htph. 

reduce them to.a worle con- 

dition then they that are Deat and Blind. For 
it is knowledg that teacheth men Arts and Sci- 
ences, that entertaineth Learned men with the 
Miracles of Nature, that diſabuſeth the ignorant 
of their Errors, and ſtirs up Philoſophers to the 
diſcovery of Truths which they knew not. But 
ſhe is ſo unſteady and her humor hath (o little 
Coherence with the objects ſhe hunts after, that 
ſhe makes game of all ſhe meets with and ſhe is 


| fo violent in her purſuits, that no man hath yet 


been ſeen that was able to relift her tury. It isa 
Worm that gnaweth in every ones Brain, an Itch 
that-(without reſpe& of perſons) tormenteth both 
the wicked and. the. vertuous, a ficknefs that unites 
joy and ſorrow in the perſon of them that have it, 
and' he that knoweth her Nature will —_— 
that 
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that nothing is more common in the World then 
this diſtemper, we find nothing more unjuſt, ng. 
thing more inſatiable : She undertakes voiages 
and runs over all the Earth, to find out ſome No. 
velty, ſhe takes upon her to know the ſecrets of 
Nature, and to unfold by what artifice this com- 
mon Mother bringeth forth Gold in the Indies, 
by what Vertue ſhe hardeneth water into Cryſial, 
and converts the dew of Heaven into Pearles, by 
what means the Adamant attracts the Needle with 
one fide, and expulſeth with the other, and that 
being bruiſed in peices it preſerveth a @zadray- 
gular figure, and hath on cach fide a different Ver- 
tue. She aſcends the Heavens without the mediz- 
tion of evil Spirits, there ſhe examines how the 
Sun forms the meaſure of time, how he divides 
the Seaſons, and' proportioneth his Circular mo- 
tions Shontriverh perſpeives to difcern his 
Magnitude, ſhe draws him to a deſcent that ſhe 
may look into the matter whereof he 1s made, 
and without fear of being ſinged with his heat, 
or blinded with his brightnets, ſhe climbeth his 
Globe to judg of his Nature. We find men now 
adays ſo curious that they reverſe the method of 
time to ſatisfy their deſire of Novelties, they rilc 
by night to lay wait for the Moon in her coun, 
her borrowed light is not without charms power- 
ful enough to attract their affeRions :and though 
the Poets make her the Miftre(s of reſi,ſhe become 
often the tormentor of Aſtrologers and curious 
perſons3they deſcry Clouds in her, which (it you 
believe thele ingenious Artiſts) are nothing leb 
then new Worlds, wherein they deſcribe Cities, 


Provinces, and Governments, and without giving 
them: 
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themſelves the trouble of telling us which of the 
Apofiles preached the Goſpel there, whether the 
Roman Pontiff be head of the Church in thoſe 
Worlds, whether the Spirit and Water compoſe 
their Baptiſm as they do ours , they multiply 
Temples and form' a Communion .of our Saints 
with thoſe planetary Inhabicants. This diligent 
curiolity admitteth of ſome pardon, becauſe ſhe 
hurts only ſuch as give way to her {urpriſals, they 
are tormented by the fame vanity by which they 
were tempted and it may be faid that the error 
and blindneſs that attend it, are the cure -of an - 
evil of which they were the cauſe. But we find 
ſome men, who daring to a&t 

the petty Gods, are-curious in 4nrea prima ſata oft 
nothing but the diſcovery of —_ Sefas s _ 
other Mens faults, all their py ugg an = 
ſtudy tends to the ſounding of bat. Ovid. 1. Meta- 
their Neighbours Conſcience, moph. - 

they deſcend to the depth of 

their Souls to peep into their defigns, and prouder 
then the evil Angels, they prie into the Secrets of 
that Court whereof God hath reſerved the know- 
ledg'to himſelf alone, although they are ignorant 
themſelves yet will they judg of other mens in- 
tentions, notwithſianding they are 'Slaves to their 
own Paſſions, their Reaſons muſt be' admitted for 
the pare Dodtrin of the Goſpel, and ſetting up a 
Heatheniſh Vertue of their own inventing, they 
unworthily confound it with the crimes and fins 
of Chriſtians, 

If Tamno Molinift,if 1 confeſs that T underſtand 
not that competent or midway knowledg by him 
found out, it I boldly affert the uncontrolable 
1 Free- 
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Freedom of: the Creator. in all his operations, if 
I own no other knowledg in him but what had 
the ancient Divines for approbators, if I cannot 
endure that his power ſhould be rendred weak or 
imperfe&, and that it ſhould be made dependant 
on ſecond cauſes.inits working, yet do I not there. 
fore approve all the Dodtrin of his adverſaries; 
they are too rigid in moſt of their opinions to 
invite me into their Party; and how much ſoever 
they are flattered in the Juſtice of their caulc, lt 
them proteſt that they undertake but to diſcover 
the confuſion that fin hath wrought man into, 
and the neceſlity of the grace of Jeſus Chriſt to 
reſtore him: they ſeem to me too ſevere when ff t 
they at once pals the ſentence of condemnation WM t 
upon all good works of the Heathen, and alloy 
none to be upright or ſincere but ſuch as proceed 
from Faith. | 0 
For if Vertue be nothing more then a habitud: WM 0 
acquired by multiplied Ads 
No# ex regula jus ſu- Reaſon, and if Reaſon be a IM bi 
alt to Lawof God imprinted inou 
E. es jur, a hearts, who ſhall believe that MW V: 
Man becometh guilty in tol- 
lowing this guid? that he merits chattiſements by II ti! 
living according to his Inſtructions? & that vertue, M #: 
who is always innocent,ſhould be nothing different W© or 
irem Vice, for not being <levated by faith, and | 
-Juſtified by the grace of the Son of God ? fin may 
have raviſht our original righteouſneſs, but it hath MW we 
not beenable torob us of natural purityzif it were I fas 
potent enough to corrupt our nature, it was not iſ m: 
ſuftciently; powerful to deſtroy itz and if he that I ulc 
'committed: the firſt crime were oblolutcly:ah to IN are 
ring 
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bring all his Children into that revolt, he may 
boaſt of not having made ſo many guilty as un- 
happy (ſucceſſors. The ſickneſs they have con- 
traced, hinders not the performance of healthy 


| ations, we may exerciſe Vertue though we be 
| fallen from our excellency, we may love God, 
| although we be born his Enemies, and as Birds 
| do walk' though their wings be clipt, we may 


perform actions that are good according to Na- 
ture , although not ' meritorious without graces 
The Example of the Patriarcks is of this a con- 
vincing proof, their life was-pleaſing to God, 
although they were guilty of their Fathers crime, 
they became his friends without any reconciliation, 
they eſchewed evil before the Sacraments had 
healed their wounds, and to ſpeak after the lan- 
puage of the great DoQtor of the Gentiles, they 
obſerved his Commands before they knew any 

of his Laws. | 
To ſpeak properly all Chriſtian inftruQtions are 
but ſo many Commentaries upon their Lives, 
which being Written for our Learning,we become 
Vertuous by imitating their aQions : | if holy 
men have taught us piety, it hath been by conſul- 
ting theſe primitive Doors, and even in St, Au- 
fins opinion, that Vertue which renders to every 
one his due is not ſo much the effet of opinion, 
as the produd of nature and conſcience, we can 
tell what Vertue is before we are taught it, and 
we have an abhorrance of Vice though we never 
law its deformities. When God Almighty com- 
manded man the obſervance of his Laws, he made 
uſe of termes fo plainly ſimple that the Caſuiſts 
are at their Arts end about the explication thereof, 
it 
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it was enough to give us the knowledg of his will 
without .adding the Reaſon of it, he knew it to 
be a ſufficient juttification of his decrees again 
the tranſgreſſor to ſay thou ſhalt not kill, and thoy 
ſhalt not commit Adultery, for the Law of Nature 
prohibiting impudicity and homicide , he «&m- 
ploys but tew words in the publication of the two 
moſt important of his Commandments. When 
Cain had perſued the criminal tract of his Fathers 
offence, when he had committed the firſt murder 
upon his Brothers perfon. and when paſſion had 
armed him with weapons to. bereave him of Lite, 
whom by the Law of nature he was bound to love 
and cheriſh, the Scripture obſerves that he was 
both witneſs and Judg againſt himſclf , that he 
condemned himfelt to death before he was ac- 
cuſed, his crime became both his puniſhment and 
tormentor: and without having yet received any 
written Law forbidding Parricide, he confeſſcth 
that his fin was too great to be pardoned, 

As the Law of Nature is not one'thing in thol: 
firſt Men, and another in the Heathen 3 As both 
one and the other are governed by the ſame prin- 

ciples, and as Conſcience is a 
Peccatum eft, diftum faithful indifferent Judg in 
Jaitum wel concapitom both, they condemn fin and 
Aug, lik. 22 comers Approve its contrary, they are 
cau(t.ergo illam ſervare dejeaed after a crime com- 
non eſt peccatum. mitted , and rejoyce in well 

doing, they know that the one 
eltrangeth them from God, and that by the- other 
they draw nigh unto him, and without having any 
other guide then Reaſon, they know by the End 


propoſed to themſelves the innocence or ay of 
tact 
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their ations. If then all their Vertues were 


falſe, and if all their good works were real fins, 


I do not fee why 'they ſhould not indifferently 


afii& themſelves in the Commiſſion of Vice and 
the. practiſing of Vertue, why they ſhould not 
complain that being created free Agents, they are 
conſtrained to commit offences againſt their will, 
that they are made-guilty for obſerving'the Law 
of Nature, and that they are condemned to ever- 
lafiing puniſhments for ſuccouring theis Neighbor, 
ſerving their Country, for taking Armes 4n defence 
of a good cauſe, and putting their lives in hazard 
to prevent the raviſhing of Wemen, the robbing 
of the Fatherlefs, and. the opprefſion of the in- 
nocent. | 
This Dodrin ſeemeth 'fo rational to them that 
maintain it, that they judg it needleſs to borrow 
any arguments from Divines to make out the 
truth of it, and if the Council of Trent had not 
cenſured the contrary opinion, it were more then 
ſufficient to ſhew that Jeſus Chriſt delivers it to 
his Apoſiles, and gives it authority by his Goſ- 
pel, that all Chriſtians - might be obliged to im- 
brace it. When he teacheth his Diſciples how to 
walk amongſt the Phariſees, he exhorts them to 
follow their inſtru&tions:though he condemn their 
practice, he direQs them to eſteem their Doftrin, 
though he forbid: them the imitation of their 
manners, and invites thern to reverence their pre- 
cepts, though he charge their actions with a thou- 
{and reproaches. As we commend the Vertue of 
an Enemy, and .prefer a publique good above a 
private hatred, he diſtinguitheth their good works 
txom their ſins, he approves thcir oy and 
ctclts 
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deteſis their Vices, and putting a-difference between 
the works of God, and the praQice of vicious 
Men, he commends the words that proceed from 
their mouth, and blames the hidden malice of 
their hearts, and the ſcandal which they .cauſcd 
unto others. | 
This Truth is ſo conſtant, .that to conſult the 
ancient Fathers, is ſufficient to confirm her ad. 
herents in their belief 3 and though St. Auſtin 
ſeem to beof 'a different ſentiment, yet in many 
parts of his Wtitings he forbeareth not to approve 
it. Heaſlcribes the flouriſhing of Rome's common 
Wealth to. the Juſtice of her Laws 5 he aſſerts 
that the uprightne(s of her Subjects had ſubdued 
more Enemies then the courage of hex Comman- 
ders, that they poſleſt the moſt famous Empire 
of the World as the reward of their Vertucs; 
and that though God would not make them the 
Companions of Angels in Heaven , becauſe they 
- were Infidels, yet he gave them 
Romanz Mundi impe- the command of the whole 
rem 052 Earth, becauſe they were ver- 
tntum ſuarum morali- £010us When he writcs to 
1m. Auguſt, apud Sua- Marcellus , he declares him- 
reZ, lib. I. cap. 6 {elf openly to be of their 
Party : he delights in repre- 


ſenting to him the price of civil Vertues, ſince they | 


attra@ ſuch glorious rewards : he afſures us they 
are not criminal, ſince they may be admitted to 
Honors in Heaven 3 and that being Chriftianized 
by the powertul excellency of Faith , they tran- 
ſlate their Lovers to the franchiſcment ot that 
City whoſe Soveraign is truth, whoſe Law is love, 


and whoſe duration is Eternity. Theſe two places 
diſcover 
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diſcover his thoughts 3 and who ever ſhall well 
examine his words will confeſs that he mixeth the 
Vertues of the Romans with their ſins, becaule they 
had no regard to the glory of God, and that they 
propoſed ends to themſelves, which for the moi 
part were faulty and unlawful. I know that in 
his opinion, that Act cannot be holy which is not 
accompanied with Charity 3 that all the good 
inclinations we have for commendable things can 
not make us truely Vertuous, if they be not in- 
formed by grace, and that Nature and Reaſon muſt 
implore the Celeſtial ſuccours, if they will per- 
form works worthy of eternal glory. Neverthe= 
leſs I cannot conceive how that all who walk not 
in theſe ſteps ſhould become guilty, that a Man 
ſhould be accounted diſobedient to his Maker with= 
out tranſgreſling his Laws, and that without being 
accuſed by his own Colcience, he ſhould juſtly be 
condemned to thoſe Torments that are only the 
portion of Sinners and wicked men, 

If all theſe Reaſons be not prevalent enough to 
convince a Fanſenift tie will at leaſt hereby be ob- 
lged to acknowledg that 'it is not ſo much an 
Error as an Incivility, not to be of his opinion, and 
that that which hath been examined by the moſt 
kilful Divines, approved by the moſt famous Aca- 
demia's of Exrope, and authorized by a Councel, 
may be written without danger, and maintained 
without fear of being charged as. taious, 
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THE 


SECOND TREATISE 
O F 


The Nature of Paſſions in general; 
Diſcourſe I. 


What the Nature of Paſſions 3s, and 
in what Faculty of the Soul 
they Reſide. 


4; PG ; Hat (elf Love which cauſed ſo firange 
; a diſorder among the Angels in Hea- 

ven, which (ſeparated the tirft Man 

from his Creator- in the Terreſtiia 

Paradice, and which taught his de- 

{cendants to aſpire to the Soveraignty of their 
fcllow Creatures in other parts of the World, ap 
peared in nothing more artificial then in the divi- 
ding of Philoſophers,in diſtinguiſhing their opini 
ons and wills, and that after they had all retained 
one and the ſame inclination ; for truth cauſd 
them to betake themſelves to divers ways to find 
her out. If truth be a common Miſtreſs it ſhe 
yeild ro all that court her, and if as che Sun, (h 
enlighten all that come into the World, my 
oy 
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love cannot indure that all men ſhould ſeek her by 
one and the fame method, it debaucheth the minds 
of its Suitors, and begets quarrels amongft them 
about her nature, and though it be net lefs blind 
then unjuſt in its concluſions 1t permits us not to 
follow any other advices for the ditcovery of truth, 
then 'our own. 

Ariſtotle had never abandoned his Maſters party, 
if he had not been preoccupied by this Paſſion 3 
and all thoſe Philoſophers which at this day toil 
to prove his Doctrin, would be filent, or would 
ſpeak but one and the ſame Language, if this 
monſter (ſelf love) had not invented ſpecious 
terms to explain his meaning 'and e(tabliſh his 
fond imaginations. 

All thoſe Sects that are daily brooded, are but 
ſprouts of that ſelf complaiſance, and the Goſpel 
which containeth ſo many Mitſteries under the 
plain ſimplicity of words, would at this day have 
none but Poets for Interpreters, it pride had not 
corrupted ſome Male-contents, and put the Pen 
into the hand of ſome (I know not what to call 
them) ignorant men, to mangle and diſguiſe the 
{enſe thereof, We delight ſo much in (elt opinion 
that no mans judgment is valuable but ours, and 
truth it (elf is unpleaſant to us even in the mouth 
of our friends, it it be not cloathed after our 
faſhion, and obltinated by Paſſion that blinds us, 
we admire only our own concepts, and will eftcem 
no opinions but our own. Few or none arc willing 
to be accompred, ignorant every onealpires to the 
contrary quality, we firive rather to be knowing 
then Vertuous 3 and Socrates that ſpent his lite in 
obſerving the different inclinations of Mcn had 
F 2 (ome 
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ſome Reaſon to ſay, that if in a multitude we 


ſhould only call for the Artiſts by the Calling they 
profeſt, none would appear but thoſe of that Pro- 
teflion, but that if the judicious and prudent ſhould 
be ſummoned to come forth, there would be none 
of the Aſſembly but would hold up his head, 
Selt conceipt is ſo natural to man, that it may be 
ſaid to be inſeparable. 

This quality is the principle of all his ations; 
healways contemplates himſelf with great delight, 
and it intereſt oblige him ſometimes to retlc& 
on the vertue of his Neighbour with a diſguilcd 
Admiration, we are affured that he confidereth 
his own parts with perfe& ſatisfaction. This truth 
appeareth evidently in the preſent Subject every 
one detines the faculties of the Soul according to 
his fancy. All thoſe different Idea's thereot tor- 
med-in the-Writings of modern Authors, are no 
leſs the proofs of the diverſity of their dcligns, 
then of their opinions; and that matter which 
hath been moſt examined in the Schools 1s at this 
day the moſt intricate and unknown. Some have 
thought that Paſſion was not ſo much the A of 


the Soul as of the ſenſitive appetite, that ſhe was | 


partaker with the cauſe from 
Delefatio non eſe in whence ſhe proceeded , that 
prteſtate delettantis, ſhe ſtirred it not-up, and that 
Niſt quia Aftus eſt in he | F 
poteſtate agentis. Sco- IC Was not at mans comman 
rus. 1. diſt. 1.9.3- but ſo far as the Ads that oc- 

calioned it depended upon hs 
will. To confirm this their opinion, they con- 
founded voluptuouſncls with the operations of the 
Angelical matter 3 they ſay, that the one works 


the other to pertetion 3 that pleaſure was -_ 
the 
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the companion of her Labors 3 and that Paſſions 
being ever buſicd in the diſturbance of her ret, 
; could not properly be comprized under the notio 

] of action, rs | 
6 Others, whom I eſteem not more plauſible, but 
: becauſe they teach a Do&rin more commoun, de- 
6 {cribe Paſſion by the effeAs (he produceth ; They 
attribute the alterations of countenance in them 
that are under her ſubjection, to her violent pro- 
ceedings they will have it that the Soul is not 
leſs agitated when ſhe fears and is afflicted, then 
d when ſhe loves and hopeth, and that men make 
h not a different conſtruction of one and the ſame 
h 

y 


—_— Cv 


thing, and one man of another. but becauſe they 

are animated by different affections. In hne,they 
0 conclude Paſſion to be nothing elſe but an emotion |. 
r- of the ſ{enfitive appetite, excited by the.apprehen- 
10 tion of good or evil which chietely buficth it ſelf 
fl in ditturbing the Body contrary to the Laws of 
<h nature. 
15 It this definition be common, if all Philoſo- 
ve WI phers allow it, and if all Ariftotles diſciples engage 
of to defend the principles thereof, yet methinketh 
as WM it may be rejected without offence to its authority, 
m MW and it ought not to be thought ſirange, that being 
vat WM of the Roman Philoſophers judgment , I abandon 
iat MW the Greczans Party, to-maintain the opinion of the 
nd WM Stoicksg, For as I hold with them, that Paſſions 


oc- MW are not natural to man, that fenſe and opinion are 
his MW the cauſcs thereof, and that their abode is rather 
2n- MW in the will then in the imagination, I muſt of ne- 


che MW ccllity forſake his Dodrin and (againſt my'humor 
rks WW betray my own ſentiments) to continue faithful 
F 3 to 
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to the moſt puiſlant Enemy of that only Philoſo. 
pher that in ocher things I honor. 

Paſſion then in Szoick terms, 15 nothing elſe but 
a violent motion of the Soul againtt Reafon,cauſed 
by the apprehenſlion of good or evil contrary to 
the inclination of nature. I ſay that it 1s a motion 
that violently aſſaults our Reafon; tor although 
Paſſion perform its laſt a& in the will, although 
1t have its conception in the reaſonable faculty, and 
may in {ome fort be called by her Mothers name, 
yet for that the principle is corrupted by opinion, 
and this Soveraign ſeduced by her unfaithful | 
ſenſes, the School of the Stoxcks have commanded 
her to forgo that quality, and to bear the name of f 
natures Enemy, and Reaſons Baſtard. She works fl f 
a change which is againſt natures Laws : for as { 
this common Mother is conſtant in all her actions, 
her productions regular, and brings forth nothing y 
but what is as perfe& as uſcful to her Children, fo t 
ſhe abhors all debaucheries, ſhe rejects all thoſe 


motions that War againſt her inclinations, and P 
ſhe cannot endure to have ſuccors afligned her that 0] 
deprave her workmanſhip, and conſpire her diſ- WM t 
order or her ruin. W 

As this detinition is different from that of other co 


Philoſophers, and as the fidelity that I have vowed de 
to the Stoicks obligeth me to abandon their op!- of 
nions, it mutt not be wondered if I conſent not WO ou 
to them in the cauſe from whence Paſſions do ariſe, WW thi 
and' if, after I have diſcovered them to-be of no luc 
uſe to vertue, I conſider them as the depravations I th 
of the mind and the will. For if the reſidence of I of 


Paſſions as molt modern Philoſophers will have i anc 
| | c 
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be in the meaner part of the Soul, and that the 
imagination only informed by the ſpecies ſhe draws 
from the (enſes , ſtirs up the ſentitive appetite; 
I do not ſee how a man could aMid himſelf for 
the loſs of his honors, and inrage himſelf for the 
ruin of a benefit which the ſenſes perceive not 
and that before Paſſion can make a man take reſolu- 
tions of vengeance his mind mult repreſent the 
matter to him as infamous, and the will abhor it 
a5 injurious to his perſon. There is ſucha fubor- 
dination in the faculties of the Soul, that the in- 
fcriors ſeldom or never ſtir but according to the 
motion of the ſuperiors: and as Souldiers obey 
their Commanders, or as the higher Sphear is 


| followed by all them that are Subalterne 3 fo Rea» 


lon and the will engage the ſenfitive appetite to 
lide with them,and caule it to embrace all as good, 
which they approve, and to reject all as evil which 
they condemn. 

So then we muſt conclude with Sexeca that 
Paſſions reſide in the will, tt 1s there that all the 
operations of the Soul are per- 
fe&edz and the ſame powers Afeftiones nulli na- 
which form our fins & crimes, £7 7% commoventur, 

f omniaque ea ſunt opin- 
comprehend our affe&tions and ;,,,. :. Fudicia levi- 
dlires. For by the principles tatis. Cic. 3. defin. 
of this Learned Philoſopher, 
our Paſſions are not bare motions that ariſe from 
the appearance of good or evil which receive their 
laccors from the imagination, and finally ftop in 
the inferior part of the Soul; But produQtions 
of the mind, ſentiments of the rational faculty, 
and, to uſe the Szoick Langage, opinions that 
depraye the min1 and corrupt the will,perſwading 

F 4 them 
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them to be approvers of their advices, and tq 
follow their irregular motions. Alſo St. Auſtin, 
whoT look upon in this matter as Sexecas warrant, 
intermixeth our Paſſions with 
Onnes affeus nibil our rational appetite,he giveth 
aliud quam Voluntatts hg one name to the cauſcand 
"A fqn you + "po co theeffects, and well know. 
woluntas in eorum con- 10g that we have no Paſſion 
ſentionem, que volu- but what is in the will, he aſ- 
mus ? & quid eft m?> (ſyres us that the moſt dan- 
Es fab gerous motions of the Soul, 
nem ab bis, qua nolu- are but ſo many affection; 
ys. Aug. 14. deCi- Which draw their good or 
vit. Dei, cap. 5. their evil from the objects to 
which they have reſpe&, our 
deſire,according to the words of this great DoQor, 
15 nothing but a will to an abſcnt good which we 
purſue with much\ earneſtne(s, our hope is but a 
w1ll to a good that flatters us and which we im- 
patiently expe&,and fear and ſadnels are but wills, 
of which the one oppoſeth the evil that threatens 
us, and the other the miſchicf which we already 
{ccl, contrary to our good liking. 
So that the matter muſi get into the will before 
a man can be ſaid to be in Paſſion z and pleaſure 
could never ſeize our wiſhes it the will were not 
conſenting 3 neither would our defires make ſuch 
extravagant fallies out of the Fort, if the will did 
not ' bear them company in the purſuit of the 
bencfits we hunt after. Upon the authority of this 
great man, I think it can beno Error to declare tor 
the Stoick, Party 3 and their Enemies are obliged 
to allow their ſentiments unleſs they will _— 
| 
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4i& the opinion of the moſt ſolid and moſt enligh- 
tened of the Fathers, 


| — ——_ —_—_— 


Diſcourſe II, 


Of the Number of Paſſions according 
to the Stoicks, 


_ tories, let their orders in Council paſs for 
Laws 3 and let the publication of their 
 edids be ſufficient to require obedience in 

the Subjects, let flattery perſwade them that they 
are the Gods of the World, that they hold their 
power from no Earthly Soveraign 3 and that the 
Dominion they exerciſe over the People is nothing 
leſs then the mark of their Independance z yet 
thoſe that underſtand the nature of Goverment 
conſider them rather as Slaves then Free-men, 
they call them the Tutors, not Maſters of their 
Subjects, and demonſirate,that as private Intereſt 


| Monarchs be abſolute in their Terri- 


, rules the Fathers of Families, that which we call 


publick, commands Kings and Potentates. For 
indeed,be it that they treat with their Neighbours, 
be it that they aſſiſt their Allies, be it that they 
govern peacably their Conqueſts, be it that they 
defend them that implore their ProteQion, and 
take up Armes to relieve the oppreſſed from Ty- 
ranny, and the innocent from diftreſs, {clf intereſt 
5 the end of their labors as well as the _ of 
tnelr 
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their deſigns, and when they prefer the good of 
their Subje&s or the preſervation of their Neigh- 
bours before their own private contentment, it 
may be ſaid that the ſame is but a tendency to the 
encreaſe of their Empire,or at teaſtto the ſecuring 
of their own Kingdoms. . 

That which is praQized at Court is but the 
conſtant exerciſe of the Schools 3 and Cicero's 
teſtimony of Philoſophical affaires is fignificant, 
when he declares that to govern well, Kings ſhould 
become Philoſophers or Philoſophers Kings. For 
if theſe be truth's combatants, it they lay new 
Foundations, if they form new arguments where- 
with to cltabliſh the moſt probable methods , if 
they return to the principles which they had once 
forſaken, and it by a liberty permitted in the 
Schools, they invent new explications to diſguiſe 
the ſenſe of their adverſaries meaning 3 they arc 
rather governed by intereſt then the incitementsof 
Juſtice, they ſeek not ſo much to inſtruct the World 
as to be admired of men , they labor more to 
glorifie their own fame,then to edife their Dil- 
Ciples. When they declaim againſt the Reaſons that 
fupport the Doctrin of their Predeceflors , it is 
that they hope for reputation from the novelty of 
their opinions, or heighten their own credit by 
vanquiſhing the ſentiments of their Teachers and 
Antagonitſts. 

This truth appears evident jn the Subje& of 
Paſſions, and if we examin well the deſign of thoſe 
that deſcribe them, it muſt be owned that they are 
divided among themſelves touching their number : 
thoſe chat find it their advantage to engage with 


Ariſtotle, and rather to leane upon his — 
then 
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then upon the ſtrength of his-arguments endeavor 
to perſwade us that they are in number eleven, 
that nothing is to beadded toor diminithed from 
that diviſion, and that they are not to be multi- 
plyed without mixture of ſuperior Speczes, nor 
retrencht without wrong to their diverſity. To 
ground their optnion,they ſeperate the Soul into 
two faculties, whereof one draws her name from 
Defire, and the other from Anger. In the fir 
they place thoſe Paſſrons that are leaſt violent, and 
in the other them that are never at reſt, For they 
will have it that the fix contained in the Concu- 
piſcible appetite are divided, that ſome are but little 
employed and others active, that ſome are ſordid, 
and others generous, that ſome wander abroad, 


and the other (ſatisfied with their domeſiick Enter- 


tainments. 

In tine they tell you that Love follows the in- 
clination of the Body which tendeth to his center, 
that defire is the moveing Orbe, and that Joy 
repreſents: him a place of content and reſt, that 
Hatred reſembles that averſion which he diſcovers, 
when: he is. placed in an uneaſy condition that 
Flight imitates thoſe earneſt endeavors uſed to get ' 
out of trouble and danger, and that Sadneſs re- 
lpcs the diſlike that appears upon a violent de- 
tention therein. But they inform us that the five 
Paſſions that are placed in the Traſcible powers, are 
all impetuous, reſembling the Heavens, ever -in 
motion, that they create combars and: ſcorn to 
retreat, and that as they look upon good and evil 
a difhcult, they can delight in nothing but agita- 
tion, nor love any thing leſs then reft. The truth 
is Diſpair is wretched, Anger is out rageous, Hope 

is 
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is negligent of the things ſhe poſſeſſeth in aſpireiny 
to what ſhe expects, Fear runs to meet the evi] 
afflits it (elf betore it come,and Audacity finds its 
divertiſement in peril and dangers. 

They divide all theſe different qualities, an 
eſtabliſh their number according to the diverliy 
of their obje&s. For ſay they when the Saul 
moves ſhe has generally good or evil for her objcd, 
and that begets Love or Hatred : ſhe either con. 
dereth them particularly as abſent , and that) 
Deſire or preſent,and that*s Joy or pleaſure. Whe 
the evil ſhe hates, makes her already icel his in 
commodities, they commonly call it Doloy, or el 
vexation: and when he's abſent and though 
|| mote enough yet producing horror, they chang 

| his name into that of Flight. Then it good be 
her obje& and ſhe find it uneafie to acquire, and 
that maugre all the difficulties that ſurround it, 
ſhe promiſe her (elf the poſſcſſion, they name it 
Hope, when ſhe fincks under the evils that attack 
her, they give it a contrary title, and call it def 
paire. When the miſchief ſhe judgeth hard to re: 
pulſe, torments her,and when ſhe buſtles to over- 
. come it, they call it Anger 3 and when it barely 
threatens and the Soul employs her dexterity to 
prevent or give it Battel, it aſſumes the name ot 

Fear or Audacity, 

Some others who are indebted to vain glory 
for their Eloquence, or to the affe&ion they bear 
St. Auſtin for ſtraying from the common opinion 
of Philoſophers acknowledg but one Paſſion, they 
aſſure us that Love only is the diſturber of our 
quiet, and that our pleaſures our paines, our fears 

and wiſhes, our hopes and defſpaires, are but lo 
| many 
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many different ſhapes which love aflumes when 
he feels an evil or ſwims in content z when he 
purſues what delights him, or fears what is con- 
trary to him, and when he promiſeth himſelf 
ſome felicity, or looſeth the fancy of obtaining it. 
Although I have. a venerable value for the fa- 
vourers of this opinion ,, and that the Reaſons 
wherewith they lay their foundation be ſufficiently 
ſolid to command my eſteem, yet it ſcemeth to me 
as if they had not throughly examined the nature 
of Love, when they make him the Author of Deſ-' 
pair and Hatred, when they imagin that the moſt 
generous of onr Paſſions ſhould become the Foun- 
tain of the moſt timorous and violent : and that 
how ever they cannot make Flight and anger bear 
the name of Love, without confounding the cauſe 
with its effects. For as Love isa diſpoſition of the 
Soul, refideing in the will, and as Sorrow and Fear, * 
Deſire and Hope are Paſſions of the inferior part of 
the Soul, that immediately or mediately are loves 
attendants 3 I think according to the rigor of 
Reaſoning we ought not to give them the (ame 
name, and that it is to injure the moſt noble of our 
P;ſſons, to beſtow his charaters upon thoſe wild 
and favage effects that have no coherence with his 
nature, 

But without ſtaying to contend this opinion, 
and to ſhun the uncertainties that arife from Peri> 
patetick diviſions and to avoid the incumbrances 
that encloſe the unity of other modern inſtructors, 
I conclude with St. Hierom, that there are but four 
principal Paſſions which comprehend all the reſt, 
of which ſome have reſpe& unto good and evil 


as preſent,to wit Pleaſure and Griet, and the two 
other 
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other as abſent, namely Fear and Deſire. This di. 
ftinQion is not bard for them to prove who place 
averſion and deſpair under fears, and who for 
avoyding multiplication in - unneceſſary matters, 
reduce Hope Audacity and Anger under Defire. 
All the difficulty that can ariſe from this divi. 
fion, is that it ſeemeth lame, that it comprehends 
not all the motions of the Soulz and that by the 
diſtribution thereot made by this Dodtrin, the 
two fountains Love and Hatred, have no ſhare jn 
thoſe great agitations. This objection that jn 
Ariſtotle's judgment hath ſo much ſ{ceming weight, 
concludes nothing in the opinion. of Sexece, and 
it may ſuffice them that hold too violently with 
Ariftatle, to know that Love and Hatred are not {0 
much Paſſions of our Soul, as natural inclinations 
and avertions which we have tor good and evil in 
General. Thele ſentiments are fo powerfully in- 
grafted in our Soul 3 that it is not poſſible to di- 
vorce them we are carried to what is good by 
motion of nature alone, and we abhor what is 
evil, without being thruſt from it otherwile then 
by the inclination we naturally have to preſerve 
our ſelves. The will it (ct, as 
Natura intelleFualis, much a Soveraign as ſhe is in 
ſetlicet Voluntas,habet cox operations, works accor- 
naturalem anclinatio- di hank F 
nem ad ſuam perfectio- Ing tO nature when ſhe tends 
nem : Nec eſt magis in to her own -perfeQion 3 ſhe 
Voluntate , quam in ceaſcth to be indifferent when 
Lapide. Scorus 4s diſte ſhe regards her chicteſt good, 
uid and in the opinion of the witty 
Doctor when ſhe reſpects her telicity, the is no 
more at liberty then a heavy Body that runs to its 
Center, or then Bealts that halen to the ſpring; of 
Watc! 
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Water when they are thirſty. It is true that ſhe 
indeed is abſolute in her Dominion, ſhe can ſul- 
pend her motion when the imagination offers her 
a pleaſing obje&, and ſhe can thun or embrace a _ 
_ tor which the mind hath conceived an aver- 
10N. 

But then this good which ſhe ſeeks muſt be 
peculiar, and rather her divertiſement then her 
telicity : for if her glory conſiſt in it, ſhe ſteers to 
that by a natural motion, ſhe approves it without 
choice, and ſhe loves it without having it in her 
power to make EleGion. Thus may we exer- 
ciſe Reaſon upon the Subjecs of Love and Hatred, 
and affert that they are not ſo much Paſfions of the 
Soul as impulfions of nature , which engage us 
to purſue that which is good, and fly from its 
contrary» 


Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe I1T. 


That Paſſions are not Natural 


| 

to Man: | 

| 

Lats, who ſeeks Truth-among poetical Fa- ; 

bles, and draws the ſtrongeſt of his Argu. 2 

ments: from the moſt wild Fancies of the t 
Ancients, doth, in my opinion, at- no time a 

more dexterouſly oppoſe the Impiety or  Sordid- 1 
neſs of that age, than when he-renders Vertue a ft 
Stranger to Mankind, engaging Socrates fo dif- P 
pute her Advantages with his Jupiter, and proves ol 
that ſhe is not ſo much the Portion of Heaven or P: 


of Nature, as the Daughter of the Mind and the Us 
Will, His Diſcourſe is ſhaped according to the Wi 
ordinary proceedings of the World, and the ſame ar 
Maxims that preſerve Kingdoms and States, juſti- th 
fie his Reaſons, and confirm his DoErine : For if the 
Vertue, ſaith he,be natural,and the Country where fr 


we are born, or the Climate under which we live, tha 
be ſufficient to make us vertuous, Rewards in Ne 
Common-wealths are idle things, the Commen- i tha 


dations given to them that deſerve them are un- I bad 
juſt, and all the Laurels and Crowns wherewith IM tha 
the-Heads of Conquerours and Kings are ador- WW it n 
ned, will not be ſo much the Teſtimonials of their Wl red 
Juſtice or Valour, as the Marks of their Nature I the 


and good Fortune» From whence he concludes; M her 
that 
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that Vertues are voluntary, that they owe their 
Birth to Practice , and that Perſeverance which 
mdureth Grict, and laughs at Fortune, is the chief 
Principle. : 

Though Paſſions be oppoſed to Yertues, and 
their humour rather contrary than differen , 
though ſome are inſolent, and others modeſt , 
ſome irregular, and others innocent, ſome centend 
to ſabject the Soul to the Body , and others to 
make the Body ſervant to the Mind 3 yet they 
proceed from one and the ſame Spring. Vertues 
and Paſſions have one common Mother , and 


though they have different Obje&s when they 


are agitated, their birth is nevertheleſs from one 
and the ſame Faculty of the Soul; For to joyn the 
firengh of Reaſon to the Authority of this great 
Philoſopher, and not to undervalue the ingenuity 
ofhis Logick for proof of a moral Concluſion, if 
Paſſions were born with us, and if Nature taught 
us to deſire and fear, to grieve and to rejoyce , 
we muſt of neceſlity infer , that all theſe motions 
are good, that we may follow them whereſoeyer 
they lead us, and that we cannot ert in treading 
the ſteps of a Guide, who in= ,, __ | 
ſtruts us no le(s in particular 5 affeius a Natwrd 
: efſent , bons eſſints 
than in our general Actions. 7; '. ow | joy 
Now the Peripateticks confeſs $t0jc, Philo, ; 
that they are neither good nor 
bad, that they are capable of good or evil, and 
that they may ſerve as well to Vice as Vertue 3 
it mult be then concluded that they are not ingraf« 
ted upon our Soul , ſince they violently oppoſe 
the Works of Nature , fince they make war upon 
her Inclinations, and ſeldom _ any —_— 
nes” q 
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but to corrupt or deſiroy her. 
Nature is ſo regular in all her Productions, that 
ſhe brings forth nothing ſuperfluous , ſhe abhors 
by) Monſters no leſs than Exce(- 
,-_ = A —_ / fs, and when her Prodigics 
fit. Cic. 4. Tuſc. come to light ,, which cauſe 
ſo much aſtoniſhment in the 
minds of men, it may be ſaid that ſhe is rather 
paſlive than active; indeed where ſhall we find 
any thing of exceſs in the Creation ? this ſage 
Mother is determined in her Operations, ſhe pro- 
duceth nothing but by limitations as juſt as nece(- 
ſary, and if we often: find inventions, or take up 
cuſtoms to exceed, it is when we become tyranni- 
cal or rebellious. But-Paſſions delight in excels, 
the bounds preſcribed us by Reaſon irritate them 
forcign aids muſi be called in to ſtay their dior- 
_ ders, and it Virtue be not employed to vanquiſh 
or tame them, we ſhould ſee nothing in the world 
more monſirous and, frightful than a man poſlc{- 
{ed by thole evil ſpirits, 
: As the Juris periti account 
r/o communis efſe dt= that. Law unjuſt which 15 not 
t, ut authoritatem X 
habeat. Bald, F. ds common, that a Prince would 
Leg. offend again(t Equity it he 
made not his Edits univerlal, 
and that thoſe commands are to be had in jealou- 
tic wherein the Legiſlator doth not indifferently 
tic all his ſubjeAs. Philoſophers hold that Nature 
ought to be common, that ſhe ought tobe equally 
diltributcd to all men, and thai as the reaſonable 
Soul is intire in al] the Body, and undivided in 
each part, ſhe ought-allo to communicate her 
pertections and infixmitics to all the Nations 
upon 
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upon Earth : mean while we find ſome perſons 
fubje& to Paſſions which others know nothing. 
of, and of fo many men as are contained in a Pro- 
vince or State, few ſhall we ſee that are agitated 
by one and the ſame motions. Ambition which 
tyrannizeth over Conquerours is not the Plague of 
all mankind 3 it ſomeare found to aſpire to Gran - 
deurs, we ſee others that deſpiſe them 3 if ſome 
hunt after Honours, others have them in derifion 3 
and if fome will reign over their fellow creatures, 
others find their content in obedience : the Hun- 
ger of Wealth is not the Paſſion of a whole City 3 
ſome Citizens fill their Coffers , but there are 0- 
thers that draw vanity from Expence : Gain ren- 
ders not every man avaritious, and if ſome as 
mongſt them build all their hopes upon their 
Trealures, we find others of them that take pride 
in their diſdain. Envy is not ſo much a conta- 
gion as a peculiar evil 3 it ſome perſons have been 
obſerved to make war upon Vertue, we have ſeen 
whole Nations that have built her Temples, and 
Orators that have preſented her with Elogies. As 
powerful as Love is, he hath not yet been able to 
ſubdue an intire Kingdom, the moſt perfe& Beau- 
ties have gained but few Lovers, and thoſe Faces 


that have thrown ſo many flames into the hearts 


of Generals of Armies, were not able to touch the 
affeQions of their Souldiers. Now if all thefe per- - 
turbations of the Soul were natural, they would 
be found equally in all men ; the Objects and the 
Senſe would not make a different impreffion upon 
their imagination, as theſe two cauſes are neceſſa- 
nly aQive, they would every where propuce the 
lame effe&s, 

G 2 "Tis 
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'Tis then an error, ſaith Seneca, to imagine that 
Paſſions are born with us, and that theſe Chil. 
dren of opinion procecd from the marriage of the 
Soul with the Body. Nature hath not allyed us 
to Vice, ſhe may boaſt of having brought us forth 
vertuous, though we were conceived 1n {in , the 
greateſt part of our diſorders ow birth to our E- 
ducationz and when Paſſions ſeduce our Judy- 
ments or deprave our Will, it mult be faid that 
Onnehofitis withic fa they tollow not fo much her 
wemus; Or, quod pro- inclinations as our evil man- 
pria facimus volunta- ners. We impute them to 
te, ad Nature neceſſi- Nature becauſe we deſpair of 
tatem veferimus. Hie- Cure, and fancy them to be 
"w neceſſary in as much as they 
favour our crimes, excuſe our errors, and autho- 
11ze our injuſtice. 

To ſupport all theſe truths it's needleſs to make 
Pillars of Sexeca*s Inductions, or to draw Ma- 
xims from Ariſtotles Reaſons which confirm them, 
it is ſufficient only ro conſider man in, himſclt, to 
judg, that Paſſions are forreigners, and to teach 
us from the generofity of his Nature how great 
an enemy he 1s to them. For what is there of a 
more quict Nature than Man, and what more fu- 
rious than Love ? This famous Tyrant takes force 
from all things that oppole his detigns, dithcultics 
bd . encourage him, impoſlibilitics 

n ira ſecundum Na- on, OE L 
tan fit, manifeſtum encreaſc his impatience , tat 
erit , ſ6 hominem in- modeliy which preſerves the 
ſpexerimus : quo quid Chaliitity of Women redou- 
eſe mit3:s, dun #1 12 bles his ſtrength, and that 
(to animi babitu eff? Council or Reaſon which 
quid ira crudelins,@>c. : 

Sen,10.de ira cap.g, Ought to regulate or oy his 
ury, 
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fury, renders him odftinate in his purſuit. Man 
is a lover of Relt, and Audacity tinds its Contcnt- 
ment in turbulence 3 the one ſubmits to the con- 
du of Prudence, and the other is governed 
by Temerity, the one ſeeks to avoid Enmity, and 
the other takes pride in creating of Adverſaries , 
and the one delights in things facile to acquire, 
and the other engageth in nothing but matters dit- 
hcult or impoſſible to compaſs. Nothing upon 
earth is more affable than Man, and nothing do 
we obſerve more (avage than Anger 3 it isa tury 
that breaths nothing but vengeance, a plague that 
throws diviſion among friends, and a monſter, 
who more crudl than the Tyger and Panther turns 
hjs weapons upon himſelf, when he cannot force 
fatisfa&ion for injuries done him. Compaſſion, 
which ſeems ſo ſutable to mans diſpolition, is not 
I:{5 troubleſom to his reſt than Anger, ſhe afflicts 
him with evils that touch him not, ſhe makes the 
Chaſtiſements of the viczous his puniſhment 5 ſhe 
looks upon the Suffering , and confiders not the 
Crime, and more unjuſt than hatred , ſhe would 
bribe Juſtice (if poſſible) to deliver the guilty per- 
ſon and the murtherer from his Sword. In tine, 
Paſſions are mans domeſtick cnemics, and unfaith- 
ful ſouldjers, who, undertaking to defend him and 
keep him in action, trouble his Government, abo- 
liſh his Empire, corrupt his Reaſon, diſorder his 
Will, and throw confuſion into all the powers of 
his Soul. 

It's true, we meet with ſome men in the world 
whom Nature ſecmeth to have produced to give 
the lye to this opinion , and whole inclinations 
conſtrain us to belicve that Paſſions are grafted in 
G 3 the 
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the Soul; for we (ce ſome {o effeminate that a 
word puts them into a rage, a fincere reprehenfion 
irritates them, and in what method ſoever you deal 
with them their anger or indignation 15 not to be 
avoided. Some from their youth are ſordid , they 
affet Wealth almoſt betore they know what it is, 
and it would be more cafie to change the face of a 
Negro into the colour of his Teeth, than to pull 
out of their hearts the deſire of heaping up Riches. 
Others are naturally baſhful, as often as they ſpeak 
in publick they bluſh, and what art ſoever 1s uſed 
to make them confident in company they cannot 
hinder ſhamefacednels from altering their Counte- 
nance. It is not hard to anſwer theſe Objections, 
and whoever is at the trouble to examine the Na- 
ture of Paſſions, will be conſtrained to acknowledg 
that nothing is proved though much be ſaid. For, 
to proceed in order, Anger 1s 

not that fixſt motion or ari- Aﬀ edu - _ 
{cs at the apPcarance of an e- re, ſed fe hos Tom 2, 
vil, and which oweth its ori- dz ir2 cap. 3. 

ginal rather tothe Inhirmity of 

the Body than to the Strength of the Mind » but 
.that fury of the Soul which by Aritetle is ſtiled 14+ 
tional, that motion which hurrics us to take ven- 
geance, and invites us to contrive the ruine of him 
- that hath offended us. All thoſe other emotions 
that prevent the Judgment cannot properly be cal- 
led Paſſions, and when they trouble or ſcize the 
Soul, it may be ſaid that ſhe reſents but produceth 
them not, and that ſhe rather ſuffers than operates. 
Generals of Armies have been ſeen to ſwoon at the 
approach of Battel, Commanders to grow pale at 
the fight ofan Enemy, Souldiers to txemble in put- 
cing 
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ting on their Armour or their Head-picce, and all 
that Valour wherewith they were animated could 
not hinder them from beginning their Victories 
with quaking, and theic Triumphs with figns thac 
brought their Courage into queſtion. The moſt 
eloquent of Orators found himſelt often taken 
with theſe ſurprizes, and he was aſtoniſht that his 
Difcourles ſhould chaſe Fear from the minds of 
his Auditors , and that his Reaſon ſhould not be 
ſtrong enough to drive apprehenſion from the 
poſſeſſion of his heart , to hinder Fear from be- 
reaving him of his Strength , to prevent his hairs 
from ſtanding on end, and to oppoſe his tongues 
cleaving to the roof of his mouth when he was to 
ſpeak. But all theſe ſudden changes are but corpo- 
ral,and furprizes which borrow their aids from the 
temper and conſtitution of the body.Jf Riches make 
{ome men covetous, it is after the Judgment is (e- 
duced: Nature hath produced nothing in the 
whole univerſe that is able to ſtir their detires, ſhe 
hides the Gold in the entrals of the Earth, ſhe 


| leaves us nothing but the fight of the Heaven and 


the Stars, and knowing that this mettle might cor- 
rupt them if (he diſcovered it in its (plendor , ſhe 
cauſed it to grow among the Sands and the Dirt, 
to the end they might deſpiſe it. 

Trae it is that Baſhfulneſ(s feemcth more natu- 
ral to man than Avarice and Anger, and that he is 
become impudent and inſolcne that altereth not his 
countenance after the commillion of a tault or an 


| Incivility : But this timorous Paſſion. is only the 


daughter of the Body , the Mind hath no ſhare in 
her ProduGtion, and it the novelty of a thing occa- 
lion it, the cauſe thercof is the leaping of the blood 

G 4. about 
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about the Heart: hence old men rarely bluſh, the 
furrows in their front ſeldom receive a forcign co. 
lour. and when heat declines their heart, it ceaſcth 
to ſend into the Face that innocent Vermilion that 


makes the Countenance of Children fo amiable, 
As this motion is a pure effect of the Bodies tem. 
perature , our Players could never yet get her to 
appear upon the Stage, and the moſt ingenious 
of them deſpair at this day of adorving the Coun- 
tenance of their Adors with this curious colour, 
They repreſent us Sadneis with all her ſhagrine 
humors, and as ſilent as ſhe is, they find inven- 
tions to counterfeit her follies. They ſhew us 
Fear upon a pale Face , and imitate all her aQti- 
ons ſo well , that they ſeem to tremble, grow 
wan and fall into a {woon. Love 1s the ordina- 
ry ſubje& wherewith they entertain their Speda- 
tors, and the fmalleſt Apes-tacc of the Society can 
a& the Gallant, the Suitor and the mad Lover; 
but none of them have yet been ſeen that could 
at the Shame-faced perſon , and 1t fome few 
have learned to figop the Head, abaſe the Voice, 
and to look downwards y we hardly obſerve any 
that have been able to call for Blaſhes to tcſtific 
that the Applauſcs given to them, or the Reproches 
thrown at them, were unpleafing. But as Paſſions 
depend on us, it muſt not be wondered, it they be 
counterfeited with ſo much cafe, if they can be- 
come ſad and angry . audacious and deſperate, 
when they pleaſezand that conſulting the mind and 
ppinion of which they are formed, they repreſent 
all thoſe outward ſigns which Paſſions diſcover 
ppen the Bgdics of ſuch as are poſſeſſed by them. 
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Diſcourſe I V. 


That the Senſes and opinion are the 
il two Principles of Paſſions, 


puteth with other Creatures, and which 

beget him ſo much reverence in them of 

his own Species, Philoſophy owneth none 

; more glorious then that of knowledg, and al- 
though ſhe be interreſſed when ſhe pleads her 
caule, ſhe believes not that the praiſes given her 

are any thing but due debt, ſhe tiles her the only 

; felicity of them that poſſeſs her; ſhe makes her the 

d image of the Diety, maintains that it is ſhe that 

7 MW liftcth man into Heaven to contemplate there the 


\ Mong all the advantages which man dif- 


perfeions of her Author: and though ſhe know 
that her Body have need of health to preſerve her, 


c ſhe is aſlured that her Soul wants nothing but 
5 knowledg to participate of his Eternity. By theſe 
s mens diſcourſe this quality is as immenſe as abſo- 
Ce ute preſent every where, including all differences 
e of time, coexiſtant with all Ages; and having re- 
c, gard to the original, nature and end of every being, 
id ſhe finds nething in the Univers that can confine 
nt her but Eternity,and he only that is infinite, Man 
& isa lover only of what is good, and as free an 


Agent as he is, he fuffers evil with violence, the 
lenſes that ſeduce his imagination reverence his 
le will, 
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will, they ceaſe to provoke him when the under. 
ſtanding hath ſhewed him that the thing ſhe ſeeks 
is not ſuitable to him 3 and if ſometimes ſhe diſ. 
cover a diſpleaſure, it 1s becauſe ſhe hath ſuffered 
her ſelf to be deceived by the ſenſes,or diſorder 
by falſe opinions. 

But nothing eſcapes mans Curioſity, he will 
not be a ſtranger to any thing in nature, the moſt 
hidden things tix him to make diligent ſearch 
after them, and if he find that the avoiding of 
evil is the beginning of his felicity, Philoſophy 

r{wades him that knowledg is a part of his 
chiefeft happineſs. By knowledg indeed he imi. 
tateth the 1immenſity of the Creator, by his mind 
he is preſent in all places of the World, he flis 
into Heaven, and deſcends into the depths of the 
Earth, without leaving his Cloſet, and drawing 
an univerſal notion from all particular things he 
comprehends all Creaturcs, and becomes a true 
Microcoſme by the multitude of his Tdea's. To 
conclude, in knowledg conlifteth all his glory, 
ſhe is the moſt uſetul of his perfte&ions, and if 
Phyſicians learn of her to cure diſeaſes, States-men 
. to govern, and Judges to diſtinguiſh the innocent 
from the guilty, wiſemen confels that to her they 
owe all their prudence, Soldiers their Condud, 
Monarchs their Juſtice, and Philoſophers the Con- 
queſt of their Paſſions. 

Happy ſhould we be if we were inſtructed by 
no other guide then this, and more fortunate then 
Conquerors, we ſhould not need to give Battel 
to gain the victory of our Paſſions. All theit 
diſorderly motions would be ſubmiſſive to us, 


we ſhould preyent their fary by the knowledg E 
| the 
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the bencfits they hunt after, and the evils they 


abhor : and having no trafhick with the People for 
their opinion in this matter , they would obey 
Reaſons orders. But the greateſt of our misfor- 
tunes is that we go-to the ignorant for Counſel, 
we rely upon unfaithful ſcntinels, and againſt our 
cwn Judgments, give credit to. the ſenſes who 
cheat and abuſe us. For generally their reports are 
falſe, and though they be obtained by knowledg, 
it 15 very rare it they do not ingage us in Error. 
They are blind guids that carry us a ſtray from 
truth,under colour of leading us to her, windows 
by which falſhood gets into our underſtanding, 
and interreſſed Counſellors who always plead the 
cauſe of the objects which pleaſe them moſt. As 
the Soul becomes often a Slave to the fleſh, takes 
the noiſe of ſounds for realities, and judges by 
their reports of things without her, it muſt not 
be wondred if ſhe be cheated in her diſtin@ions, 
it ſhe make blind and precipitate Judgments, and 
if forgetting her own Grandeur, the tight under 
the Banner of her Slave. For ſeeing theſe treach- 
cous Miniſters of her Goverment deal falſely 
with her, plead always in favorof the Body, and 
lighting her Counſcls, follow the inclinations of 
their leſhly Companion, ſhe fides with them, ſhe 
lets her ſelf losfe at their inſtigations, and foli- 
cited by their importunities who preſent her the 
obje&s, ſhe pronounces her fiat to all that they 
Judg uſeful and pleaſant. 

From this unjuſt diſorder ariſe our Paſſions, and 
of ſo many motions as ipterrupt the quiet of our 
Souls, we find not. any, that taketh not his origi- 


nal from ſome one of our ſenſes, Love is the Son 
of 
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of the fight , the Eye conceives him before the 
Heart,and though he terminate his Conqueſt by 
the will, yet he always gives Battel by the look, 
The Poets were affuredly miſtaken when they rc- 
preſented him as blind; and they rather had regard 
to the effeds then to-the original, when they 
cover his Eyes with a Muffler, For thoſe lights 
which nature hath given us for our condu&, arc 
the common Meſſengers of this furious Paſjuy, 
that which ought to diſcover the defedts of a face 
hides its imperte&ions: and by an unpardonabl: 
ingratitude the moſt ſplendid members of the 
Body darken the Soul, from whom they receive 
their light. Deſire ever begins by the Eyes or the 
Eares, wealth corrupts not our minds but after 
infection of the ſenles, and man would ſeldom 
form any wiſhes, if he were born deaf and blind, 
Hope owes his original to them, the advantages 
wherewith he is flattered are not ſo much princi- 
ples as accidents, and the imagination could never 
dazle our underſtanding with their ſplendor with- 
out the intermediation of thoſe Organs. Theſe 
are they who conceive Envy , who make him 
conſider the goods of his Neighbour with Grit, 
who cauſe his Joy to ariſe from other mens mil- 
fortunes, and make them confeſs that their felicity 
is able to create their torment. In tine, thelc 
faithleſs Miniſters are the Fountaines of all our 
diſquiet, and Love which is the moſt common of 
our Paſſions would want Slaves, Hope would be 
without Lovers; and Envy without Martyrs, it 
theſe blind guids did not prevent our imagination, 
{ſeduce our Judgment, and deprave our will. 


It 
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If ſenſe begin our Paſſions, opinion gives them 
perfeRion, and if thoſe give us the objects dif- 
ouiſedly, theſe always deceive us in their choice. 
For opinion being but the Picture of Reaſon, arid 
2 common noiſe that gathers Authority from the 
encreaſe of thoſe that approve it, ſhe deceives us 
by ſemblance of Judgment, and without Exam- 
ination of her Reaſons ſhe would have us to eſteem 
all for juſt that is approved by many. As ſhe is 
concerned for Priviledges of the Body, ſhe is al- 
ways of that party, and as ſhe is of an Earthly 
Ociginal all her motions and inclinations partake 
thereof. We are not then to think it ſirange if they 
which follow ſuch a guide never arriveat generous 
things, if they ſtray from the truth in the greater 
part of their ſentiments and it diſcerning things 
no otherwiſe then through that falſe Glaſs; they 
embrace an Error for its contrary. For as the Mul- 
titude are not fo happy in their 
opinions as to know how to Non tam bene cum rebus 
judg favourably of Vertue or _— Os po rea 
Reaſon; and although all the ,,,. Lager Þ peſ- 
men of whom they are com- ſom; turba eft. Senec, 
poſed have the ſame thoughts, 4e-vit. beat. cap. 20, 
It hinders them not from fal- 
ling into extravagance and Error, the more to 
be lamented for being common. They affet 
only ſuch things as are vain or uſeleſs, they rezet 
good and embrace evil, they applaud what they 
ought to ſhun, and condemn what they oughe 
to love. 

Alfo with much Reaſon in my opinion doth 
Seneca compare the caſe of the vulgar to the 
condition of Fools, or Mad-men, ſaying, that the 
greatclt 
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greateſt part of mankind were not leſs extravagant 
then they which have loſt their ſenſes, and that 

there was but this difference 
Inter inſaniam publi- between the Phrenetick and 
wo - by rata v' the ' Vulgar, they were aCtua- 
intereſt; mb quad bes cd by folly or madneſs, and 
morbo laborat, zlla- 0- theſe by falſe opinions, that 
pinionibus falſss, Sen. the dileaſe of the one was a 
Ep. 94+ corporal effect, and the di. 

ſtemper of the other an In- 
fixmity of the mind, thact the one aroſe from the 
abundance of Blood or Gall, and the other from 
the weakneſs of Judgment, and that the one came 
from a diſordered tempecrature,and the other from 
an 111 governed Reaſon. 

Indeed, What is there more extravagant then a 
man who rejects the truth to embrace the noiſe of 
a biafled and interrefſed multitude ? Who departs 
from his own Reaſon to be guided by their Exam- 


ple? And who deſpiſeth all the Counſels of Reaſon } 


to take the advice of one that is blind and igno- 
rant? For from.this corruption proceeds all our 
faults; hence we take the objc&s to be other then 
they are, hence we are deceived in our choice, and 
abuſed by the value, or diſcfteem that others have 
of it, we call for our Paſſioxs to ctteEt or avoid it. 
To ſhun then all theſe diſorders, and to hinder 
theſe curbulent motions from aQting without our 
leave, the mind muſt reign as Soveraign, he mul 
prevent the {editions that may: ariſe in the ſenſitive 
appetite, he muſt command the imagination toad 
nothing in his Goverment without his Warrant, 
and that ſhe take care that. falſe opinions ſeduce 
nothis Reaſon, or abuſe his Authority, 
T 
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In fine the mind muſt imitate thoſe. oppreſſed 
Pcople who deliver themſelves from Tyranny by 
the deſiruckion of the Authors, he muſt prevent 
the Birth of Paſſions by the overthrow of falſe 


opinions, which are the cauſes and Originals there- 
of. 


Diſcourſe V. 


That Paſſions cannot be of uſe to 
Vertue. 


ligion as well as to Impiety, though the 
ore contemn God, and the other own 
him not aright, and though one make 
vanity of his Error, and the other be cheated in 
his Ele&tion , yet have there been Orators that 
have given her Commendations, ſome Philoſo- 
phers have pleaded her caufe, and ſome Kings who 
(by a Policy altogether extraordinary) have re- 
ceived her into their Gover- 
ment. Titys Livins labored to Numa omn/unprimim 
perſwade Poſterity that ſhe (19924 Multitudinem 
. imperitam, & ills 
was of uſe in a common- 


! temporibus rudem, ef- 
Wealth, that ſhe was fervice- fraciſimanm ) Deorum 


| \ Lthough ſuperſtition be an Enemy to Re- 


able to Monarchs in the con- metun inpreit. Ly. 


duc of their Subje&ts, and #% 10- 

that to keep under a rebellious or infolent People, 
It was often ſufticient to get them inſpired mn 
ene 
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| the fear of the Gods, and the apprehenſiions of 
Chaſtiſements. That ſhe it was that procured 
them faithful Miniſters, that kept the Nobility in 
awe, that allayed the wild humors of the Body 
politick, that brought the factious to Reaſon, and 
cauſed their perſons throughout their Dominiong 
to be reverenced as the Gods of the Earth. In 
fine, that it was ſhe that ſupported Rome in its 
minority,and that the Worlds firſt common wealth 
was more beholding to the ſuperſtitions of Nums 
for her preſervation, then to the wiſdom of her 
Counſelors or the Valor of her Captains. 

Although Paſſions be almoſt as diretul to man as 
Vice, and that there is but this difference between 
theſe two Enemies of his reſt, the one makes him 
guilty and the other depraves him, the one intcds 
his will, and the other diſorders his Reaſon, yct 
the whole Body of modern Philoſophy ſticks not 
to approve them with Elogies, and of ſo many 
{e&s into which it is divided, we find only the 
Stoicks that declare War againſt them. All Arijo- 
les Diſciples applaud them, they make chem the 
Exerciſe of Vertue, and call them the aides of 
nature, they will have them the common tavors 
beſtowed upon all man-kind, and they think they 


do not well prove the neceflity of them unlels they 


| ſeek them in the perſon of the 
AﬀefFus wvelxt ubertas Son of God. They (ay that 
eſt naturalis, ad quam yrzm would be without mo- 


cam wverus cultor ac |. oc» h 
.” . | 
ceſſerit , tatim ceden- ©10N if without Paſfor , that 


tibus Vitiis, fruges it is neceſſary he thould love 
Virtutts oriuntur.La&t, and hate to avoid being as 1N- 
6. Cap. 15. ſenſible as Rocks, that he can- 


not be ative but by their Motion ; and that - 
f 
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his advantages would be of no uſe to him, iF he 
called not theſe domeſtick Soulders to undertake 
his Conquelis, and to preſerve him from Enemys 
that both threaten and affault him. That it were to 
deprive him of Life,co ſpoil him of his affections, 
that they area part of himſelf, and that,as we fee 
no man but loves fertility in his Fields, we can 
find none that would prefer the fierility of his 
Soul before the molt generous of his productions; 
That all our Vertues pine away if they be not 
animated by their fire, and that the belt ordered 
Enterprizes would prove fruitleſs, if theſe faith- 
ful Souldiers undertooke not the charge of their 
execution. 

For they affirm that Fortitude without Anger is 
weak, and that ſhe that laughs at Tortures, brags 
of afſaulting death, and makes little of all the 
: Wi criible things of this World , becomes ſpiritle(s 
' Wt this Paſſox do not warm and give her courages 

Prudence -borrows the greateſt part of her Lights 
- WE from Fear, and he that ſhould rob her of this ſuc- 
e {Wcour would acknowledg, her to be left as blind as 
f {Wiceble. Temperance is Ietted in governing her 
defires, in moderateing pleaſure, in appealing the 
5 {MWiditions of Hope, in allaying Grief, and in {wal- 
y {Wowing up Fear. 
Ic In tine, that it is to deſtroy all our Vertues to 
xt MWceprive them of their Employments, and to con- 
demn them to perpetual Idleneſs, to ſirip them of 
the Subje&t of their Combars and Triumphs. 
Where, ſay they, will be their Victory if they have 
no Enemy to vanquiſh or tame? And with what 
Juſtice ſhall they compel ſo many commendations 
tom our Mouths, if they muſt always wallow iti 
H reſt? 
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xeſt? For if it be a Vertue to reſtrain Anger, to 
fubmit affeQion to Reaſon, to limit our deſires, 
to be moderate in Hope and Sadneſs, how can he 
be vertuous that is without Paſſion ? Victorious 
without Enemys to Conquer ? And how ſhould 
Reaſon be a Soveraign in her Kingdom if ſhe haye 
no Subje&s to Command ? 

Some men arc ſo much the Enemys of their 
own happineſs, that they boaſt of their Torment, 
they invent curious words to make them neceſſary; 
and by an obſtinacy ſo rauch the more unjuſt as it 
is univerſal, they will have us eſteem that as the 
principle of all our generous ations, which is the 
Fountain of all our diſorders. They are not unlize 
men troubled with the Itch,who delight in (cratch- 
ing the Scre that infects their fingers, they cheriſh 
Ulcers which poiſon them,they abet the faction of 
Tyrants that 6ppreſs them, and by a kind of (u- 
perſiition, they excuſe their detects, and allow 
them benctits which they have not. 

I know that among the Lawiers a common er- 
ronious cuſtom paſlcth for a Law , and that an 
Opinion received of many is often a ſufficient 
warant to make it run for a currant truth amorg 
the vulgar Spirits, yet am I not atxaid to oppolei!, 
and ſupported by Sexecas Authority , I ſhall-en- 
deavor to demonlirate that Paſſions are not of more 
uſe to Vertue then poiſons and vencrous things 
to our Health. For to ſhun all the bumbalt oi 
Orators and to ſet forth nothing unworthy ot that 
Roman Philoſopher z Who ſhall perſwade hm 
ſelf that man mult »:cefarily be the vaſſal of bs 
Slaves ? That he cauuwot be active without tha! 
help? That ail his Enterpriſes muſt depend ur! 

engl 
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their advices? And that he muſt hold his Au- 
thority over a number of Rebells that deſpiſe his 
Soveraignty ? Who ſhall believe that a wiſe man 
cannot be valiant, unleſs he be poſſeti of Anger ? 
And that to give his Enemy Battel or rout his 
Adverſarics he muſt be heated by the moſt futious 
of his Paſſions? That he cannot be prudent except 
he be feartul, and that he muſt of neceſſity borrow 
aid of the moſt cowardly of his attendants where- 
with to cftabliſh his good Fortune, and to guard 
himſelf againſt future Evils? Thar he cannot be 
provident tor his Family without being avari- 
cious, nor govern his Children, command his Sub- 
jcas, nor put his Houſe in order withour tor- 
menting himfclt about that 

which may happen in the fu- N#h1 ratzonss eſt, ubi 


nr heath \Þ ſemel affelus induftus 
ture? Paſſions are not fo ſub of; infres-10 alin 


| miſſive as to obey the Autho- 7;,1;n+ate noſtra datum 


rity of Reaſon, and they are #f, Sen. 10. de ira 
of too ambitious an humor to Cap. 9. 

quit an uſurped Empire : they 

reſemble thoſe Conquerors that rarcly loofe the 
Appetite of Dominion. They do alſo diſguiſe 
their Tyranny , they employ Artifices to render 
themſelves acceptable, they opp:els us under co- 
lour of fuccours,and never ceaſc to humor us till 
after they have violated the Laws of Reaſon and 
abuſed his Power. 

For when the Soul has once admitted them, 
and that of ſtrangers ſhe permits them to be her 
dometticks, ſhe is no longer able to ſet them 
bounds, they contemn her Goverment, they ſeize 
her Throne, they become obſtinate in Rebellion 3 
and,by an injultice not eaſy to exprels, they oblige 

2 their 
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their Soveraign to take Laws of them. Therefore 
to preſerve the liberty of the mind , and main- 
tain the rights of Reaſon, theſe {editious intruders 
muſt be allowed no entrance, and we muſt imitate 
thoſe prudent Governors that ſuffer not their Ene- 
mics to approach their Borders under pretence of 

friendſhip and: alli{tance. For 
Aﬀedus quidem tam it the Soul permit them a 
== ONT ſhare in her Authority and 
Cap. 9. miſtcuſting her own ſtrength, 

the call in theſe Forreign 
Troops to opoſe or defend her againſt her adver- 
faries, ſhe then cea(cth to be an abſolute Monarch, 
theſe pretended triends turn tail, become Revol- 
ters, they ſtir up partics to bereave her of he 
Scepter, they diſturb her Judgment. and her Ret, 
and having fiript her of her Lights, they conſtramn 
her to take them for Counſellors and to follow 
their inclinations. 

This Tyranny would be tolerable it it laſted 
but a few moments, and we might draw this com- 
fort from our miſery to learn from their 11] uſage 
the difference between liberty and ſlavery, But 
theſe Rebells have ſo many artifices, that they cauſe 
their Martyrs to love them, the torments where- 
with they affli& them cannot procure their hatred, 
they will entertain them although they know they 
are abuſed by them, and,by an humour which they 
would hardly wiſh to their Enemies, they take 
delight in the converſation of Executioners that 
torment them. 

For though Paſſions be fickle yet are they ob- 
ſtinate, they reſemble thoſe accidents that. are not 
to be deltroyed without ruining the Subjca 

whicrein 
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wherein they refide,they are like ungrateful Gueſts 
that take poſſeſſion where they are entertaincd , 
and are of ſo malignant a nature that thcy never 
leave thoſe men that permit them to be their 
Counſellors. They are Souldicys that will not 
be disbanded but by Death, ivy of which the 
duration is equal with the Wall that ſupports it, 
and diſeaſes, againſt which Phylicians have yet 
found no remedy. What can then be more irra- 
tionally ſaid then to aftrin that man” who is at 
liberty in all his ations, had need of fo many 
monſtrous Beaſts ? That he cannot perform gene- 
rous things without their alliftance? And that 
thoſe which ought to obey him muſt preſcribe him 
Laws? A man muſt have loſt his judgment to run 
to his ruin tor ſafety, and believe that his weak- 
neſs can aftord him ſtrength, that treachery will 
bring him ayds, truth a lie, and health a multitude 
of diſeaſes. Paſſions are too mutinous to render 
us any good ſervice, and they are too much mans 
: Enemy to labour tor his telicity. 


: I will admit that they ſometimes diſguiſe their 
malice, that they raiſe a kind of contentment in 
c his ſoul, that the moſt generous ſtir up the<ourage 
- of the more ſordid, and that the more modeſt do 
, curb the inſolence of ſuch as are moſt ſavage : 
y but all theſe good effects are produced by the war 
Y that is among themſelves, trom their different in- 
c Wl clinations, from a con(piration of ſome againft 


it WI others: and,by a quite different method of work- 
ing, ſome become charitable to their Companigns 
becauſe their humors agree not. 

2 But you will fay, do we not ſee that they are 

a Wl often of uſe to us? That they ſometimes tight 

n H 3 Vertues 
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Vertues battels, and employ endeavors for her 
defence which beget admiration ? Truly that 
which ſeemeth to be the Reaſon of their nccelity 
gives us the ſaſpition of their impertection, their 


good ofhces createa jealouly 3 and who fo knows . 


well their nature will confc(s them to be Hypo- 
crites, and that they force their own inclinations 
ſo often as they take up Armes in Vertucs quarrel, 
They reſemble that famous Murthercy that pre- 
{crved the life of a Tyrant in detpning to take it 
from him, and who breaking an Impottame that 
threatned him with death, became his Cure, in- 
tending to be his Executioner. 

For it they oppoſe vice, if they fide with ver- 
tue, and if they employ their arts to prelerve the 
rights of Reaſon, they betray their own diſpoſition, 
they commit good without premeditation, and, 
like unto ftormes that accidentally conduct the 
Ship into her Port, they guide us to Vertue ins 
tending to turn us intoa contrary Path. No man 
in his right mind will conclude venims to be 
wholſome for having removed a tick-mans diftem- 
pcr 3 and he that would be an approver of Tyran- 
ny in a Kingdom becauſe it hath ſuppreſſcd (cdi- 
tions reduced the People to ſubjeRion , united 


different Intereſis, and baniſhed rebellion and dif- | 


order from the bowels of the State, would no lels 
contradid the rules of Policy then the dictates of 
Reafon, We ſce ſome Phyſicians who expel one 
Evil by another, who Cure an Ague with Poiſon, 
and diſſipate the Peſtilenceby ſweating which often 
procurcs it, and who allay the ſmarting pain of 
the Gout with medicaments more proper to aug: 
ment the torment. | 4 
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A Feaver did once ſo inflame the brain of a 
General that it made him undertake the Conqueſt 
of a Kingdom, which in his ſober mind he durſt 
not have thought on 3 and in the late Wars with 


| Flanders, France had a Mareſhal who was ſeldom 


in action without firſt having liquored his reſolu- 
tions cigher for life or death. But who ſhall be- 
lieve that theſe ſeveral ſorts of cures or under- 
takings can turn us to accompt 3 and that it is not 
more advantageous to man to banniſh then enter- 
tain ſuch methods for his Conduct ? It is a great 
unhappineſs to find no cure but in diſtempers & to 
be obliged for the recovery of health, to-have re- 
courſe to detiructive remedies. 

That man would be ſuſpected of folly that 
ſhould counſel the Mariners to ſet (ail in a hurry- 
Cane, and go about to perſwade them that to make 
2 proſperous Voiage, they mult ftay tor Storms and 
Tempeſts. But they that would render Paſſions 
lo neceſſary to man are not more unreaſonable, 
they furniſh him with rebellious Aids, who vio- 
lntly oppoſe his Authority, Miniſters of State 
who contemn his Power, and treachcrous guids 
By prove as bad Commanders as common Soul- 

ers. 

Nature has ſufficiently armed us in giving us 
the weapon of Reaſon, and I know not that we 
can call Paſſions to our aſlittance without equally 
accuſing her of imbecillity and blindneſs: for 
which way ſo ever we contider our ſelves we muſt 
be deemed miſerable Creatures, if we cannot be 
lafe without the help of our adverfarics, and if 
we mult undertake no enterprize but with Squa» 
dions of Mutineers who dare to diſpute all our 
H 4 Com- 
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Commands. For to judg of their malignity by 
their cffe&s, and to learn trom their operations the 
confulion of their nature, it we be willing to 
(uccour our friends in their fireights and it we 
know by what we learn in natures School that we 

are bound to relieve our Pa- 
Sczs pro patria pugnan- .xents in want, and our Allies 
dum,diſſuadevit tumor: ynger oppreflion , covetoul- 
Scis pro amicis diji- " bid ie: if 
dandumeſſe,ſed delicie PE1S will torbid it51t we know 
<etabunt. Sen. Ep. 95, that we ought to arm our 

{clves in defence of our Coun- 
try,fear diſſwades us from itz if we remember that 
we have vowed fidelity to the companion of our 
life, and that we cannot frequent diſſolute Wo- 
men without offending our Conſcience or our 
Honor , luſt will authorize this (cnſuality, If we 
know that Tyranny is odious, that uſurpation is 
unjuſt, and that we cannot fcize the Territories 
of our Neighbours without breath of reputation, 
Ambition will turniſh us with excuſes. So that all 
the ſuccours that ſome would aſlign us for our de- 
fence are the ſources of all our diſorders, and man 
would hardly ever commit an injultice if Paſſions 
were not his Terpters. 

This diſcourſe runs the Peripateticks into de- 
{pzir, and the firength of Sexecas arguments is 
to them {o irrefiſtable that they are conſtrained to 
have recourſe to Logical diſtinions,to arm them- 
{clves againſt his aſſaults. For though they agree 
with us that the excels of Paſſions 15 dangerous, 
that they cannot be employed without loſs of 
liberty, and, that we ceaſe to at as men when 
the y get poſſeſſion, yet they affirm them to be uſc- 
tulif moderated, that they may be formed into 

Vertues 
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Vertnes if we know how to manage their humors, 


and that it'is ſuthcicnt to render them profitable 
to us, if we do but corrc&- that fury which ac- 
companies their violent comportment, that Phy- 
ficians prepare poiſons and venims, and as nature 
qualifies the diſpolition of the Elements, it is 
the work of morality to reduce Paſſions to a me- 
divcrity, and ſtripping them of their extravagant 
temper to convert them into wholfom motions tit 
for our ſervice. 

What have you faid ignorant Philoſophers ? 
In what School have you been taught that nature 
is impotent, if ſhe take not 
Paſſions to her aflifttance ? With Facilius eft excludere 
what confidence dare you ren- pars "I 
der my wiſe man a dependant rat Genel ww, 

: ] HOAEYAYE, SENEC, IO» 
of his Slaves ? What advan» dz ira. Cap. 8. 
tage do you give him. above 
otaer men, if he have but a little more courage 
then the greatett Cowards? It he be but fome- 
what more chaſt then the moſt unclean ? Some- 
thing 'more temperate then Drunkards ? A little 
more modeſt then the Ambitious ? And but ſome- 
what a better Governour in his Family then the 
Prodigal and Avaricious perſons? A man is nat 
to be accounted healthy becauſe he is only ſub- 
ict to extraordinary diſcaſes, to be deemed a 
ſound perſon becauſe his maladies are but ſmall, 
and he not able to exerciſe the functions of lite 
but by helps that defiroy it. 

A wiſe man mult as well be without Paſſions as 
free from Vices,and exempt from that which may 
rnder him miſcrable, as from that which may 


make 
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make him guilty. It ſmall offences diſturb his 
Conſcience, Paſſions, how much (oever moderated, 
interrupt his reſt 3 it inflammations hurt his 
fight defluxions weaken it, if the Lethargy ſtu- 
pity his Senſes, the fumes which aſſault his Brain 
diſorder him, and it extravagancy (uccecd the 
height of Feavers , weakucls is always left be. 
hind when their fits are abated. So that as to 
Judg of a ſound body all infirmities muſt be 
removed from it, likewiſe all Paſſions muſt be 
baniſht from the Soul to make Judgment of 
her Tranquillity. | 


Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe V I. 


That no Man is more miſerable, than he 
that is ſubjed to Paſſions. 


Never well apprchended how human Poli- 
cy could lawfully authorize ſubjection, ſeeing 
ſhe is fo irkſome; and how Ariftotle could 
render her natural, fince all men ſo much de- 
teſt her. Thoſe that firſt labourcd to introduce her 
into the world ſaw their defigns oppoſed by all the 
Nations of the earth , and they were taught to 
their colt, that Subjecs were not to be acquired 
without becoming their Tyrants or their Slaves : 
The Romans could not endure — 
her in their government,they Libertats a go 
ſought out all imaginable me- geared, Ss = 
thods to preſerve their free- ite & nec in libe- 
dom , and although they e- ros datum erat, non ta- 
qually made glory of ſubje- 9? _— —_ y' 
&ing both friends and foes , _—— FOI 
they would not conſent to the 
choice of a Sovereign to command themſelves. 
They invented a new mode of Government to ſe- 
cure then from ſervitude , they made their Em- 
pire cle@ive, they annually created two Empe- 
ors, and.to avoid the vexatious name of Subject, 
they ordained that thoſe to whom they committed 


the management of their affairs ſhould take agen 
TS | them 


: : > * = - 
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them the Title of Conſuls and not of Lords and 
Monarchs. Man hath in him (I know not what 
to call it) ſomething ſo ſublime that he cannot en. 
dure violence, he imagineth Servitude to be the 
greateſt of his evils, and he is ſo great a lover of 
Liberty that he often prefers a diſhonourable free. 
dom to an advantageous bondage. That human 
prudence that regulates things preſeat by the 
knowledg of things paſt, teacheth Monarchs to 
ſtand upon their guard with Subjects, and lets 
them know that they are to make the calculation 
of their enemics by the number of their vaſlals; 
as ſhe cautioneth Kings againſt the treachery of 
new conquered Countries, ſhe bids them be ja- 
lous of all that ſerve them, ſhe ſhews us men in 
Hiſtory that have ſteeped their hands in their Me 
ſters blood for a remedy againſt their Slavery, 
and others that have (et Kingdoms on fire with a 
pretence of freeing them trom Tyranny. In fine, 
Liberty hath ſo many Charms that ſo often as we 
are deprived of it, we deem our ſelves unhappy, 
and its.contrary is ſo burthenſom, that believing 
our ſelves free-born, and therein equal to the molt 
mighty Princes of the carth , we are ſufficiently 
ſtirrcd up to be delivered from it. Indeed this lat- 
ter condition is very odious, and it's not without 
cauſe chat the greateſt number of men would ra- 
ther die free under an apparent Slavery, than live 
as bondmen under a vitible Liberty. Neverthe- 
leſs it muſt be owned that this evil comes not 
near the miſeries that we endure from Paſſ- 
ons, andthe Empire of theſe inſolent Uſurpers 1s 
lels ſupportable to man than the hatred of the en- 


vious, the rage of Tyrants and the violence of his 
Encmics: 


Enemies : For if thele torment or perſecute him, 
they exerciſe their fury but on his body, they can- 


not with all their malicious cruelty raviſh the liber- 


ty of the moſt noble part of himlſclt; it they aſſault 
his innocence, if they deprive him of his friends, 
if they caſt him into irons, and if they attempt 
upon his very life by injurious uſage , his Soul 
preſerves her authority , the fetters that reſtrain 
her ſlave touch her not, and ſhe acts with ſo much 
facility, that it may be affirmed ſhe is never more 
ingenious than in aMidion. But Paſſions diſor- 
der both, they extend their oppreſſions beyond the 
Body, they deal with the Soul as Men with their 
Slaves, and without regard to Grandeur, they ex- 
eciſe their violence upon all her taculties. They 
puff out the light of his Underſtanding, they cor- 
rupt his Will, they ſeduce his Judgment; and, by 
power not much inferiour to Magick Art, they 
throw illuſions into his Spirit to trouble his mind. 
If men account Exile cruel becauſe it ſeparates us 
from all the delights of our own Countrey, who 
will not own that the Tyranny of our Paſſtons is 
the moſt ſevere of our .torments, fince they vio- 
|ntly take us from our ſelves, deprive us of the 
power of Reaſon, and rob us of that liberty which 
tie moſt unfortunate retain under a load of Irons? 
Fortune, which hath ſet up that unjuſt diltin&tion 
amongſt men, and created Lords and Vaſſals, hath 
no influence upon Paſſions 3 as ſhe abandons great 


men to the fidelity ot their Servants, ſhe commits. 


the meaner ſort to the diſcretion of their Superi- 
ours, and ſhe 1s ſo little abſolute in her Govern- 
ment, that we often (ce the Slaves give Laws to 
them that command ; ſome tind ways to be cheir 
Maſters 
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Maſters Companions by the aſfliduity of their ſct- 
vices, and others have been made free for their hi- 
delity : ſome others are comforted in their bon- 
dage that they have but one Maſter to fatisfie, and 
do cafily perſwade themſelves that an ordinary in- 
genuity will ſerve to pleaſe a mans humor with 
whom we daily converſe, But the paſlionate are 
ſubje& to lo many Tyrants as they have Paſſions, 
the agrecment we hold with them provokes their 
diſpleaſure, our ſubmiſſion renders them infolent, 
our fidelity augments their fury , and they are 
never more cruel than when we obſerve their 
orders, or obey their commands. Sometimes Bon: 
dage is rather to be choſen than Liberty, and there 
beiome ſlaves that would not change conditions 
with their Maſters: for though thele impoſe 
upon their Liberty, and permit them not the dil- 
poling o: their goods, or their perſons, yet muli 
they be charged with the care of providing tor 
them, they are reſponſible tor their miſcarriages, 
they muſt take an account of their ations, and 
buy with money that authority which they cxct- 
ciſe upon their Wills z ſo that their pretended do- 
minion amounts to a ſpecious ſubjection, and they 
ought not ſo much to be filed their Lords as 
their Atturneys and their Stewards. But Paſions 
are ever ſavage, they form nought but evil detgns 
againſt their tubjeas, rhey Increaſe their wounds 
inſtead of giving caſc, they violently over-run 
Vertue and Liberty together, and abuling all their 
facultics, they make their conditions equal with 
the damned : ſometimes they give them Jooks fo 
frighttul that the Earth hath nothing more tent 


ble ox more inſolent, and anon they leave in - 
Sou 
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Soul ſuch a Fear and Grief that nothing is more 


unhappy. Their evil entertainments have procus 
red them the hatred of all Philoſophers, and e- 
ven they who out of reſpe& have countenanced 
the vice of their wiſe man, would not permit that 
he ſhould be ſubject to Paſſions. 

Thoſe to whom ſervitude is irkſom may apply 
themſelves to flight for their deliverance,and tor- 
faking the Maſters whom they ſerve, betake them- 
ſelves to Countries where their purſuits cannot 
reach them : it the perſons with whom they live 
be difficult, or it the Law of the place admit no 
Afﬀranchizement, they may remove into another, 
and (eck that liberty in foreign Dominions which 
they could not obtain in the Land of their nativity. 
But they who ſerve Paſſions carry always their ma=- 
ſters with them,into what part of the world ſoever 
they travel they cannot hide themſelves from 
them, and ſo unhappy is their condition , that 
they cannot ſheer clear of them without danger 
of finking their Veſſel. If they abandon their ha- 
bitations, if they throw themſelves into the arms 
of Princes for protection, and if all the Provinces 
they paſs thorough , be ſo many SanQuaries and 
places of freedom, yet are they ſhackled, they 
carry their fetters with them, they remain ſlaves 
even in the very boſom of Liberty , and the Ty- 
rants under whoſe command they are liſted are 
lo outragious, that they (pare them as little abroad 
as at home. All that pleaſes the ſenſe fiir up their 


, Grief, and that which would cure a ſick man, 


is matter of their puniſhment, For it in their 
Travels they obſerve ſpacious Countries , if 
they meaſure the height of Hills, if they tix the 
eye 
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"Eye upon the current of Rivers, if they contem- 
plate the Flowers of pleaſant Meadows, and meet 
nothing, in their way but what imploys or diverts 
their Fancy » they rather charm than heal their 
Torments , and do not fo much deceive thcir 
thoughts as their eyes and ears, By an unhappji- 
neſs that ſhews the milery of their condition, they 
often convert their Remedies into Poiſons, and 
change the Objects of their divertilements into 
ſubjc&s of their Griet, The fight of remote Lands 
puts them in mind of their own Countreys , the 
Cities through which they paſs repreſent them the 
places where they began to ſafter, the Inhabitants 
ſeem to diſcourſe of the paſſages of their former 
life, the things and beauties they find there awa- 
ken their defires 3 and although they. are far re- 
moved from all. that can anoy them, they for. 
bear not to conceive Love , Hatred , Joy and 
Grick. 

EE, What greater Puniſhments 
Server quicunque vel can be inflicted upon Crimi- 
metu frangitur , wel | 
deledfations ,, wal > mals than to expole them to 
piditatibus ducitur , the Will of fo many Tormen- 
vel indignatione ex- tors? And what more cruel 
aſperatur , vel merere Yengeance can be drawn from 
adejecitur $ ſervilis oft : . 
o9inis coaffio, Amb, an Enemy, than to fce him a 
de Vit. beat lib.2, Alave in places of the greatctt 

freedom 2 Tormented in the 
arms of Reſt? And unhappy amidſt all that which 
ought to deliver him from it ? Who is not toucht 
with compaſſion to behold Alexander when he 
cuts the Occan, when he traverſeth all the parts 
of the world, when he enters the Indies, when 
he makes war upon the Perſians , when he had 
conquered 
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conquered Afia, when he turns Kingdoms up- 
fide down, and makes the limits of the Ocean the 
Frontiers of his Empire ? For if he command his 
Army, he obeys a multitude of his Paſſions which 
at the Tyrant with him, if he vanquiſh his enc- 
mies by the Sword he is overcome of his vices , 
and if he be the only Monarch of the Earth, he is 
the ſubje& af Ambition, Anger and Impudicity. 
One while he bewailes the death of a Favourite 
whom his own hand had maſſacred, another while 
he laments the loſs of a Captain which he lett 
in the heat of the Battelz one while he retires into 
ſolitude to entertain his misfortunes,another while 
deceiving his enernies he is contriving the Con- 
queſt of a new World, and he whom flattery pes 
[waded to be the God of the Earth, tacitly con- 
iſſeth that he 1s the moſt miſerable of all men. 
Who judgeth not Hannibal very unhappy, when 
he forſakes the Command of his Souldiers to be 
made obedient to his Love? and when in the 
midſt of a victorious Army brought back from 
Thraſymene, he could not defend himſelf from the 
allurements of a Strumpet ? All that warlike glo- 
ry which he had acquired in Battel could not di- 


'Tert his AﬀeQtion, and the thought of Triumphs 


that were prephring for him is not powerful e- 
nough to difſwade him from laying his Arms at 
the feet of his captive Slave z her Beauty ravithcth 
his Soul, and ſtops in a Paſſage where a hundred 
thouſand men durſt not have attended his ap- 
proach without terror. 

From theſe two Examples it is not hard to 
conclude, that Paſſions debale us, that we cannot 
treat with them without becoming thcir ilaves ; 

» an 
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and that we muſt of neceſſity renounce our liber. 
ty when we obey ſuch infolent Maſters, To 
prevent then this ſhameful ſervitude, a wiſe 
man mult take Reaſon into his Counſel, he muſ 
{tay till ſhe has examined the Nature of the Ob- 
jects that prefent themſelves before he let in 
Love or Hatred 3 and he mult conclude nothing 
touching their perfe&ions or defects , till this 
Sun have inlightned his Will, and have appro- 
ved or forbidden the purſuite. 


Diſcourſe, 


olute 
Nur d 
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Diſcourſe V II; 


That a Wiſe man may live without 
Paſſions, | 


Wonder not that man ſhould be ſo miſerable; 
[ ſince he himſclt is a Conſpirator againſt his 
own. Felicity , ſince he ; 
makes vanity of aug- eA(timatio Yerum wot 
menting natures defects, fince om be recs 
he takes pride in- his own qt quod communiter 
miſeries, and emploies all her wenditur. L. 33. F. ad 
benefits to make himſelf un> Z- Acquil, 
happyor guilty. Thoſe that have | 
exerciſed their Eloquence in decifering corrupted 
nature,thought it ſufficient tobe the Sons of Adam 
torender us diſobedient, that the fin of that firſt 
revolter againſt his God, was the ſpring of all our 
evils, whereof Paſſions became the Children after 
they had been the Mother, and that man nevet 
committed an unjuſt a& but by the inſtigation of 
concupiſence , which becomes the chalizſement 
thereof. | 
Although the Authors of this DoGtrin be to 
me very venerable, and though the opinion which 
they maintain be approved by all Chriltians;never- 
theleſs, I perſwade my ſelf that they will not ab- 
lolutely deny to allow me, that we derive not all 
vur defects from bis crime, that we may a3 well 
1 2 bewaile 
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bewaile the perfections which we till retain as 
thoſe we have loſt, and that we find orderly mo- 
tions in our Bodies which are rather arguments 
of the Excellency of the Soul then the defection 
of nature. Some men would be innocent if Hea- 
ven had not honoured them with favors, their rare 
qualities occaſion their miſery, they are poor be- 
cauſe they are too rich, they run themſelves into 
dangers by being too much enlightened, and they 
engage not in Error but by being more pertect 
then others. What ever renders a wile man ac- 
compliſht makes them miſerable, they anticipate 
misfortune by their forefight, their memories call 
to mind the injuries done them, their wits are 
buſted about uſeleſs or hazardous things, and all 
their qualifications become pernicious or diſad- 
Vantagious. \ 

To augment their 'own milcries 'and add to 
natures dete&s voluntary errors, they take count 
from the noiſe of the People, they regulate their 
lives by their reports, they a& but by their exam- 
ple, and they approve all for reaſonable that hath 
many Approbators, and not that wherein truth 
moſt conliſteth. Likewiſe they who have made 
{o many invedtives againſt the fin of our firſt Fi 
ther, have almoft- depraved the whole ſtock of 
man-kind, by endeavouring to explain the moli 
difficult Principle -of our Religionz and have 
taught them undeſignedly, to jutiify their defeds 
and to form excuſes for their lewdneſs. For if that 
inhumane Father, ſay they , have bequeathed us 
death wich our being, if he have made us Slaves 
by the loſs of his innocence, if the Paſſions which 
arife in our Soul be the effects of his Rebeben, 

i 
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if they be as inſeparable as our members, and if 
we cannot ſhun their Surprizais bur by the aids of 
grace 3 who ſhall reſolve to labour their Conqueſt, 

ſecing they are born with us, and proceed from the 

conjunction of the Soul with the Body, ſince the 

ſeeds thereot are in us, and that that grace to 

which they have recourſe, is a bounty which God 

only beſtows upon his Favorites ? To avoid then 

all theſe complaints it muſt be owned that human 

nature is not {0 depraved as they deſcribe her, that 

ſhe yet retains ſome remains of her purity, and 

that man hath ſtill a power to combat vice, follow 

vertue, and conquer his Paſſions. 

When thoſe. famous men that laid the founda- 
tion of Romes Empire, would inſtruct their Sub- 
jets by their precepts or re- 
form them by their Laws,, Parricide cum lege ce- 
they rather diſordered, then ST 
{cttled them,they taught them +, 1179 fur pirt as poſt 
crimes of which before they quam culeas ſepins vi- 
were ignorant, and they made dimus qudm Cruces. 
many guilty perſons in deſign- _— clem. lib. 10s 
ing to keep men innocent. FEM 
Parricides, (aith Seneca, firſt began in Rome by the 
prohibition thereof, the puniſhment threatned to 
thoſe that ſhould be found ſo monſtrous inſpired 
them with cruelty z men became barbarians 
when they were forbidden to be inhumane, and 
they feared not to murther them from whom they « 
had received life, after the Law had informed them 
that ſuch a ſin might be committed. So that thoſe 
men muſt be Encmies to nature who throw all 
their faults upon her infirmities, and we mult d:ny 
that we often employ our pericAions to pre cure 

4 our 
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our own unhappineſs. This truth appears eyi. 
dently in the Sabje& of this diſcourſe. We ren- 
der Paſſions which are but the pure effes of opi- 
nion and the will,to be the productions of nature, 
we fancy that they arc born with us, and we con- 
clude from our weakneſs, that a wiſe man cannot 
defend himſelf from them but by a Miracle. In 
fine, we deem all things difhcult which we fear tq 
undertake, and judging ot other mens ſtrength 
by our own, we take all for impoſſibilities which 
we our ſelyes cannot perform. 
_ AlfoIamof Senecas judgment, and do main- 
tain with him, tha there is as much difference be. 
b. tween the Stoicks and other 
Tantum inter Stolcos Philoſophers as between men 
dr ap vibes, ung and women: and as theſe two 
tum inter feminas &> (EX are neceſſary for the build- 
mares merito dixerimz; ing of Families and States, 
cum utraque turba ad the one is born to command 
vite ſocietatem tar ang the other to obey. For 
tundem conferat , ſed no 
eltera parsad obſequen- let Epicurus be commended, 
dum, alters imperio let his Diſciples protect him, 
nata fit Sen. lib.Conſt. and let them ranſack the Body 
«06s of Morality to ſhape excuſes 
, for his opinions, yet it muſt be owned that he has 
made no Scholars but Slaves, and that when he 
dcfipned to create Philoſophers , he innocently 
. formed vicious and impious perſons. Ariſtotle 
'Father of the Academia, is not more vertuous then 
Fpicrrus, though he ſeem more reaſonable, for he 
makes but Baitard wiſe men, he moderates the 
viclence of their inclinations to render their con- 
duct eaſy, and allowing them ordinary diftcmpers 
he hath taught them that they cannot be ___ 
vs | unlc(s 
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unleſs they have infirmities, that they cannot be+ 
come liberal without covetonſneſs, that to be va- 
liant they muſt have the heip of arobition, and 
that vertue would be of no uſe to them, if they 
had not Paſſions to execute what ſhe projects. 
This opinion ſeems ſo little generous to Zeno's 
Diſciples, that they cannot forbear vigorcuſly to 
oppole it, and Sexeca has condemned it for ſo 
unreaſonable a tenet, that he thinks he pleads 
yertues caule fo often as he is ingaged in the Com- 
bat. 

Where, replies he, is the freedom of the wile 
man, if he may not a& but by the intermediation 
of his Paſſions ? It he be obliged to fly to their 
Counſels, and if he mult borrow of them all the 
forms of his Government ? Reaſon is unthroned 
ſo ſoon as ſhe admits an alliance with them, and 
their Communication is ſo pernicious to her, that 
ſhe cannot lend them an Eare without infenſibly 
mixing with their Party. For when ſhe hath once 
admitted them, they do what they will, and not 
what (he permits them, they follow their own in- 
clinations, though ſhe contend for the Conqueſt, 
and they become in the end ſo inſolent or fo wild, 
that they violently conſtrain their Soveraign to 
yeild to their diſcretion. For this cauſe he judg- 
&th that the only means to be delivered from them, 
is to prevent their aſſaults, and attack them betore 
they threaten , and according to the Rules of 
Policy, provide that thoſe who are yet but for- 
reign Enemies , become not our domeltick Ty- 
rants, | 
It availes not his Adverſarics to fly to natures 
imperfections for a reply, and to ſay that Reaſon 
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is become blind and weak, ſince ſhe ſuffered her 
ſelf to be ſeduced by the Serpent. This reply, 
though true,proves nothing in morality,and what- 
loever foundations they. draw from Divines to 
ſupport it, yet muſ] they'confels that it makes not 
{o much for Reaſon as for Faith. For again ſaith 
this wiſe Roman, if Reaſon be not firong enough 
to hinder Paſſions from making excurſions into her 
Dominions, how will they have her to keep them 
in ordey when they have centred her Territorics? 
If ſhe ſink under their violence when ſhe is dif- 
poſed to expe& them, how ſhall ſhe be able to give 
them Laws when ſhe 1s become their Captive? 
And if ſhe cannot repulſe Enemies at the Gate, 
how ſhall ſhe repel their fury when they have 
gotten poſſeſſion ? Wemuſt then infer either that 
a wiſe man may prevent their aſſaults or that he 
cannot moderate their inclinations, that he can 
hinder their ſudden ſwellings , or that he can- 
not ſtay their diſorders when they have made 
Head. | 

 Tranquillity is one of the qualifications of a 
wiſe man 3 men cannot rob him of it till he 
change his condition, and he may boaſt of happi+ 
neſs fo long as he preſerves it : but Paſſions vio» 
lently bercave him of it in every of their aſſaults, 
and he ceaſeth to be his own when he has any 
thing of diſpute with them, He is their Slave 
without being conquered he mourns in oppoſing 
them, and he is conſtrained to part with the molt 
a of his Benefits, fo often as he takes 1c- 
olution to tight them. | | 


For 
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For be they never {o well moderated they ceaſe 
not to diſturb his quiet, they throw difſention 
among the Partics that com 
poſe it, and they fo much oc- ho f ſaren VICE 
cupy his mind, that nothing neg Jppri#arton 7 
1s lett him but a weak and mediocritas moroique- 
languiſhing liberty. The Peri- modo oculos major &v 
pateticks axe not fo juſt as to P#fedta ſufuſin excas 
abate him any of his evils for => Je Ren turbats 
the elevation of his Grandeur; ** *# 95: 
they render him ſubject to all the maladies of the 
Soul, they allot him all Paſſions, tarygnquiſh or 
tame : and without conſidering that many times 
one violent evil is pyeferrable to 8 multitude of 
waſting diſcaſes, they will that he have fear, but 
it muſt be moderated, that he be ſpurred-by ambis 
tion but it mult be reſtrained, that he form deſires 
and hopes, but they muſt be limited, that he be 
moved by Anger, but it muſt be caly to recal, and 
that he have Love and Audacity, but they muſt 
not run into folly and fury. But who doth not 
eaſily ſee that this Tyranny ltrikes dire&ly at his 
Liberty, that theſe motions howſoever moderated 
annoy his Peace? And that it would be more caſy 
to conquer one powerful Enemy then give Battel 
to a multitude of ſmaller adverſarics at one and 
the lame time. 

Vertue is ſo delicate in this point, that ſhe could 
never yet ſuffer Paſſions to be 
allpned her for Companions, Non qua difficilia ſunt, 
ſhe knows that they hold demi [dg 
ntelligence with vice, ſhe |; Sen. xp. 104- 
rejeas all their proffercd 
ſervices, ſhe believes that he — 
cnat 
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that owes Victory to any thing but his Valor 
that he is unworthy the name of Conqueror, if 
he may be reproached that in the combat he mixt 
Cowardize with his Courage, and did not over. 
throw his Enemy, but becauſe he was ſomewhat 
fearful and imprudent. She is jealous of all their 
Labors, ſhe will have no Souldiers that cſteem their 
own Counſels more then her Commands, and ſhe 
would think it injurious to her own Grandeur to 
make uſe of their Services, 

' Truely what art ſoever hath been ufed by hu- 
mane prudence to allay their fury the method of 
reducing them to Reaſons obedience is yet to ſeek, 
and which way ſoever they be conſidered it wants 
Dexterity to ſubje& them to her Empire. As we 
find no Animals that yeild obedience to this Sove- 
raign, and as the tamed hearken as little to her 
Counſels as the wild 3 ſo,man hath no Paſſions that 
will obey his Commands, they make head to op- 
poſe his decrees, they conſpire to lefſen his Au- 
thority,and by a faction as unjuſt as inſolent, they 
diſpute the Goverment he pretendeth to have over 
them. Their nature reſembles that of the Tygre 
and Lyon, which never forſake their ſavage humor, 
which are as ravenous in- the Houle as in the For- 
reſt, and can never be ſo well tamed, but they re- 
turn to their firſt fury when leaſt ſuſpected. In 
fine, Paſſtons are faithlcſs ſubjects, and domelſiick 
Enemics, with whom a Peace is no leſs to be 
feared then War and perſecution. 

But to return'to my matter, if Paſſions be in- 
evicable, and if all our prudence be too weak to 
prevent the aſlaults of fear, the attacks of grict, 


the ſnares of Love, and the ſurprizals of Anger 
upon 
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ppon our will, who can aſſure himſelf of ſtaying 
their Carreer, and of obliging them that prepare 
for Battel without our leave to proceed no farther 
then we ſhall direct ? One of theſe two extreams 
muſt be choſen, either to ſtife them in the Cradle, 
or reſolve to become their Slaves: to give them 
Battel before they make head, or reſolve to ſur- 
render our liberty : to deprive them of means to 
gather their forces, or take up a reſolution to ſub- 
mit to their violence. For as thoſe things which 
ſtir them up are without us, and the good and 
evil which they reſpe& are not in our power, 
they imitate the nature of the objects that employ 
them, they encreaſe according to the cauſes where- 
of they partake, and they become more violent or 
moderate, according, as things ſeem pleaſant or 
diſatisfactory; deſire redoubles his ſirength when 
hope appears of his Party, and flatters him with 
the poſſeſſion of the benefit he hunts after, Fear is 
augmented when the apprehended evil ſhews it 
ſc]t with more then ordinary horrors, or when 
working her own miſery, ſhe deſcribes it more 
terrible then it is. 

What I have {aid of deſire and fear may be 
applycd to all our Paſſions, and as they arm with- 
out our command, and the obje&s that ſupport 
them depend not of us, it muſt be confeſſed that 
it's not in our power to bring them to Reaſon, to 
moderate their fury, or hinder their running into 
excels. It's a ſort of folly to think that we have 
an Enemy-at our command whole inſolence we 
may ſuppreſs, and to imagine that that Governor 
15 able to keep Rebels in awe, who was not pru- 
dent cnongh co prevent their taking up of Armes, 
| | | putting 
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putting into the Field, and forming an Army to 
offer him open Battel. | 
Although this arguing be bold yet it is unan- * 


ſwerable even in Ariſtotles opinion, and they that th 
would enervate it muſt have recourle to their own <q 
weakneſſes to leflen its force. They ſay it is very hy 
difficult for a man to gain ſo abſolute a power ovcr an 
himſelf, as to command all his inclinations, to ſee oft 
beautiful Faces, and to be inſeniible of love, to po 


look upon a threatening evil, and not to fear it; 
arrival, to have Treaſutes laid before him, and to 
have no defire to them, to be injuriouſly and de- 
ſpitefully uſcd, and not to let Anger ariſe,to have 
his pleaſant Edifices deſixoyed , his Lands vio- 
lently forraged, and his goods plundered, and he 
not afflicted. Such favors are only beſtowed upon 
beatitied perſons, we muſt be ſeparated from hu- 
mane commerce to obtain them , and we muſt 
mount the Heavenly manſions to confider the 
olories of this World with indifference, and to 
behold all the revolutions that are wrought in it 
without diſturbance. + 

If this Objection be the chief foundation of the 
contrary opinion, yet is it not very ſtrong but in 
ſhew, ic reproves our pra&ice, but diminiſheth no- 
thing of our abillity, it declares the faults of fools, 
and nides the perfe&tions of wiſemen, and without 
ſarvaying mans nature, it excuſeth his ſordidnels 
and conlidereth not his advantages. Man 1s na- 
turally generous, he hath not yet attempted any 
thing but what his induſtry hath overcome, and : 
all choke difficulties which the Academia oppoſed to & 
his undertakings, have only ſeryed to augment his : 


glory and admire his courage. rea 
| The 
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The moſt wild and ſavage Paſſions have yeilded 
to his power, and all that fury wherewith they 
were animated, could not hinder his conſirainirig 
them to the obedience of his Laws 3 his power is 
qual to his will in this point, from his own cou- 
rage he obtains what ever he defires to execute, 
and all his faculties are fo ſubſervient, that he hath 
often drawn ſervices from them, that ſeemed im= 
poſſtble to nature. Some humotiſts have refrained 
ſmiling, and purſuing their reſolution have ban- 
iſht from their 'countenance that pleaſant' pro- 
perty which diftinguiſheth-us from 'other Crea- 
tures- Temperance hath taught others to ſuppreſs 
their appetites, and hath fo much forced their own 
inclinations: as never to tafſt Wine. Some have de- 
fended themſelves againſt the violent affaults of 
love, have had 1m derifion all thoſe pleaſant Faces 
that have made ſo many Idolaters in the World; 
and have ſo much conquered themſelves as to be- 
come Matters of a Paſſion that hath.all men for 
Slaves. There have becn others that have ſo far 
commanded themſelves as to live without fleep, 
and have made watching fo familiar” to theth as 
that they have not been ſeen to cloſe their eye-lids. 
In fine, man is abſolute in his Goverment, he hath 
not undertaken any thing which he brought nor to 
perfe&tion,difficulties have diſcovered his ſtrength; 
and we have ſeen nothing ſo irkſom which he hath 
not ſurmounted when he joyned perſeverance to 
his courage. 
The labors then which he ought to imploy to 
=_ this perfection, ought not to divert him from 
o glorious a deſign, and without hunting for many 
reaſons to prompt him to it, it will ſuffice _— 
xctle 
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refle& upon his own life to be taught , that it is 
as ealy to Conquer as to moderate his Paſſions, 
The greater part of his 'aCtions are real puniſh. 
ments, all that he does is mixt with diſquiet; and 
I know not but it might be more ealy tor him to 
live without Paſſons, then to a& what he daily 
performs. - For what is more delighttul then a 
vertuous vacation, and what 1s more toilfſom then 
Anger? What is more tranquil then clemency, 
and what more turmoiling then cruelty ? Conti- 
nence begets content, but Love is unſatiable, mo- 
deſty loves to be at quiet, -but defire delights in 
trouble, humanity is quiet, but confidence is ever 
buſted. | 

In fine, Vertue is treatable with ſattisfaGtion, 
but Paſſions are not converſable without hazard of 
Conſcience reſt or liberty. From all theſe diſcourſes 
it's not difficult to conclude, that a wiſe man may 
be without Paſſions, ſince they are not natural tg 
him; ſince ſenſe and opinion are their ſprings, 
fince their ſervices arc dangerous, and that he can- 
not employ them in his neceflities, without injury 
to his liberty or courage. 
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Diſcourſe I. 
Of the Nature of Foy. 


Leaſure hath made ſo.deep an impreſ- 
fion on the Minds of men, that few 
there are that plead not her Cauſe 3 the 
Philoſophers that condemn her in their 
Writings purſue her in their Studies , and in pri- 
vate they make love to her whom publickly they Wl! 
perſecute 3 the ſevereſt of them court her , they It! 
xe eafily overcome of an enemy that entertains 
them with nothing but Delights and they confeſs 
they are not valiant enough to reſiſt. the Charms 
of a Miſtreſs whoſe Perfe&ions are proclaimed by 
{o many famous Authors, and who adorn her with 
lo. many Reaſons to invite men to ſeek her. Epi- 
CHrHs 
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curus whom we may call the Panegyriſt of Plea- 
fare hath ſo beautified her in all his Works, that 
men have not ſcrupled to declare themlclves her 
Lovers , being informed of her Advantages, and 
; they thought they might law. 
Virtus voluptatis 4% f,1ly conferrate their atte&ions 
cille:& locum famille . 
obrinet. Athen, 1b, £0 herin whole ſervice all ver- 
£2, de fin. tues ate employed, and to 
Ns whom all Paſſions are lays, 
If wegive credit to:the moſt cloquent of Oratoys, 
that Philoſopher never made any thing ſo glorious 
in-alt his Writings, and he diſcovered himlclf 


much captivated by her Love, when he permitted 


his Pen ſuch ridiculous extravagancies, ſo dilad- 
vantagious to, his. honor. For he create her the 
Queen of Vextues , he ſets her on a Throne ſo 
glorious as he can hardly afford his Gods tobe 
equal to her; he places all tho{Gnoble habicudes at 
her footſtoo!, he gives them in charge to obſerve 
all her Comtnands,.he forbids 'them: to under- 
take any thing without her order, and he fancics 
that Vertues are ſufficiently honoured when keal- 
ſigns them employments in'her ſervice 3 the di: 
reds Prudence to be carcful of her preſervation , 
to prevent all things that may annoy her tranquil 
lity, and to uſe her utmoſt skill to firengthen ha 
Power. He commands Juſticc to be liberal in her 
favor, to divide Eſtates with Diſcretion , not to 


| Tet her ſuffer an injury, and to make all men her 


g Fortitude 
muſt defend the Body againſt Grief, ſhe muſt not 
{uffer that choice Companion with whom ſhe com- 
monly makes her abode , to be aſſaulted by fict- 


neſs; and if ſhe cannot totally hinder it, (he mult, 
at 


fricnds by doing, good to every one. 
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at leaft, endeavour to moderate the rigors thereof 
by the remembrance of paſt delights. Tempe- 
rance mult regulate her inclinations, preſctibe the 
ſeaſons , quantity and quality of her Mcat and 
Drink 3 and muſt (o uſe her to Sobriety , that ſhe 
muſt abhor debaucheries., and love nothing but 


- what 1s calte to acquire. But above all, care muſt 


be taken fo to correct the qualities of the Elements 
of which ſhe is compoſed , that one entrench not 
upon the other , that Grief or Anger diſcompoſe 
not the conſtitution, and that health, ta which her 
ereateſt happineſs conliſteth, be no way interrup- 
ted by diſeaſes. 

The ere&ion of ſo unreaſonable an Empire a- 
larmd all Philoſophers. They that had before al- 
lowed Pleaſure a Far in their Schools, could not 
now ſuffer ſo unjuſt an uſurpation and judging it 


tobe the moſt infolent act of a ſhameleſs inan toput 


Vertue under the (ubje&ion of her enemy, they 
all made head againſt the Author 3 and although 
they had no other weapons but Tongue or Pen 
wherewith to aſſault him, yet did they charge 
him with fo many reproaches, that his Diſciples 
are at this day in deſpair of procuring his juſtih- 
cation, True it is that Ariſtotle makes an excuſe 
for him, when he mixeth delight with human 
xQtions, when he makes Joy the companion of 
our occupations, and afſures us that Pleaſure is 
not lefs uſeful to the Body than neceſſary to the 
Mind. That Joy ſweetens our toy ls, recruits our 
tyred vigor, adminiſters comfort to the miſerable, 
and gives us all choſe advantages which other 
Paſſions promiſe us. That Nature ſtands in need 
« refreſhments , that ſhe becomes weary by con- 

K tinued 
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tioucd labours, and that ſhe muſt be comforted by 
divertiſements, it we expect renewed ſervices 
from her. He adds, that the enjoyment of a be- 
nefit becomes irkſom if it be not attended with 
Delight , and that it is an abuſe of our Faculties 
and Senſe not to employ thoſe aids that Nature 
hath given us to bring our Travels to perfedi. 
on. In tine, that Joy is natural to us , that ſhe is 
nouriſhed with us from the Cradle , that ſhe is 
mixt with all the actions of Life, and that it is 
a ſelf-cruelty to employ her otherwiſe than that 
common Mother intended. 

I know that this Doctrine is not to be cendem- 
ned without being accounted ſtupid or ſavage in 
the Peripatetick Opinion, and that it is a kind of 
temerity to attempt the deſtrucion of a Paſſu 
whoſe Lovers are all the Poets, whoſe Panegyrilts 
are all Orators , and whoſe Advocates are moſt 
of the Philoſophers. Yet muſt we declare that 
in Sexeca's Principles ſhe is of no uſe to Vertue, 
that Vertue is too generous to ſeek her ſatisfaQi- 
on out of her felt , that ſhe is happy in her own 
deſerts , and cſteems it even a diſhonour to look 
upon Pleaſure as her end, and to uſe her as a means 
to accompliſh it : likewiſe thoſe that make loveto 
her pretend to no other Rewards but the enjoy- 
ment of her (elf; they elteem themſelves happy 
enough when they can obtain her; and though 
Death or Envy be.ſometimes the price of their t- 
delity, they cannot be perſwaded to forſake her 
But then their motive is unlike that of other men; 
for beſides that theſe undertake nothing but what 
they arc hurried to by their ſelf-intereſts, ſetting up 
Pleaſures for the recompenſe of their Labors, 

ove 
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love not Vertue but becauſe they hope tofind De- 
lights among her attendants3 they lay hold on 
benefits that are but ſuch in ſhow 3 and, abuſed 
by common opinion , they fſeck their felicity a» 
mongſt things that are the cauſes of their ſorrow. 
Some imagine that Wealth is able to procure their 
happineſs, and leaning upon the efeem that moſt 
men make thereof, they promiſe themſelves Plea- 
ſure by the acquilition of Riches. Others are plea- 
{ed with Honors, and perſwading themſelves that 
praiſes are often the fruits of Vertue, they Place 
their felicity in airy Titles. Some are fo ſenſual 
and effeminate as they affe& only infamous or 
ſuperfluous things , thoſe Feaſts that were inven- 
ted for their recreations become their whole im- 
ployment: they take delight in the converſation 
of difſolute women, and they would deem their 
lives miſerable if they ſhould be deprived of thoſe 
obje&s that flatter their Taſt or their Luſi, Some 
others more generous aſpire to Grandeurs, they 
draw vanity from the multicude of Subjeds, and 
35if their felicity encreaſed by the number of their 
Slaves, they pleaſe themſelves only in the ſacking 
of Towns, in the ruine of Counties, and in the 
conqueſt of Kingdoms. Others there are that 
vainly boaſt of their Learning, they employ the 
faireſt part of their life in contemplating Natures 
wonders, they think there is nothing more no- 


| ble than the knowledg of their Efſence 3 and al- 


though they cannot but know that ſuch skill will 
not render them more vertuous, yet ceale they 

not to lodg their felicity in it. 
But all theſe delights have ſo lictle coherence 
with Innocence and Tranquillity, that we cannot 
R 2 engage 
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engage with them without loſing the one anl 
hazarding the other 3 their brevity is an evident 
mark of their fallacy, and Sexeca faid moſt truly 
that as intemperance charmed the miſcry of Drun- 
kards by a delightful madneſs that laſted for a 
moment, {o thoſe objects afford divertilcment on- 
ly to make men the more ſenſible of Sorrow when 
the vanity that attends them is diſcovered. To 
make judgment of a mans happineſs we mult know 
if he be of an even temper in all his actions, 
it his Joy be as conſtant as the Vertue from whence 
it proceeds, if he change not his refolution with 
the variety of objects, and if he preſerve the ſame 
meaſures in time of proſperity as in the ſiate of 
adverfity. A wile man ought to imitate the ſiars 
fixt by God Almighty in the tirmament;, he ought 
to conſider the ſublunary revolutions without al- 
teration, and the evil that aſſaults him ought no 
more to diſcompoſe him, then the ſplendid tavors 
of fortuneto ſwell his mind, 

It muſt not then be wondered if the Stoicks 
maintain fo fierce a war againſt Fleaſure , fnce 
they find it void .ot Reaſon 3 it they condemn the 
uſe thercof ſince it runs always to exceſs 3 andt 
they baniſh it from the Cgurt of their wiſe man, 
ſince it moſt commonly proceeds from cauſes as 
unjuſt as imaginary. For, to ſpeak properly, O- 
pinion is the Fountain, this Fantaſtick which le- 
duceth our underſtanding, corrupts our Will, and 
diſpuiling the nature of the objcas, leads us mto 
delights that either abuſe or make us guilty. For 
which cauſe Zeno thought it no offence againli 
Truth, to deſcribe Joy, An inclination of the Soul 


againſt Nature , occafioned by the opinion of 3 
delightful 
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delightful thing , that ſeemed to afford us Con- 
tent : for what advantages ſocver Ariftotle invents 
to feed our Delights, it mult be ſaid that opinion 
is their Mother, that the objccts are the Authors, 
that the principle , and their uſe would never 
pleaſe'us if we were not perverted by the report 
that opinion delivers of them. From thence ic 
comes that a {ick man takes delight in things hurt- 
ful, that a vicious man rejoyceth in Debauchery , 
that a Lover takes pride in his Servitude , that 
Princes build their Glory upon the Honors given 
to them by- their Subje&s, and that the vainly 
curious. make Idols of Flowers, Pictures and 
Images. 

Likewiſe we ſee that when the mind becomes 
difabuſed, that truth ſucceeds the outward ſhews, 
and that Reaſon diſcovers all theſe Pleaſures to be 
but the effe&ts of opinion, and the employments 
of ſick or idle perſons , they ſoon alter their 
minds; that which before flattcred their ſenſe, 
they now deſpiſe , thoſe Grandeurs that limi= 
ted their pretenſions become void of Charms to 
ſtay their deſires , they ceaſe to admire dange- 
rous Beauties, and they finally turn Perſecutors 
of them whom before they adored. Saint Ar- 
ftiz in his Confeſſions is aſtoniſht that God ſhould 
be Gatisfied with his own tclicity, that his Will 
ſhould be unchangeable , and that one and the 
lame Efſence ſhould always be the caule of his hap- 
pineſs: that the Angels ſhould be cternal in their 
Aﬀe@ions, that their Love ſhould be as conſtant 
as their Rnowledg , that they ſhould be inſcpa- 
rably knit to the Subjc& ot their Glory , and 
that man only ſhould delight in Change, that the 
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;3njoyment of benetits which he hath violently pur. 
C ed ſhould become nauſeous to him, and that he 
ſhould fo much love Novelty, as often to convert 
his greatett Pleaſures into Torments. Some Phi- 
loſophers thought they had ſatisfied this doubt, 
by alleadging that man drew his inconſtancy from 
the Heavens, and that being compoſed of a mixt 
body, which is always in agitation, he cannot but 
partake of its qualities. Some others have thrown 
this defet upon Nature, they ſay that his condi- 
tion is incompatible with Reſt, that his greateſi 
content is in variety, and that as heis ſeldom in 
one and the ſame mind , it ought not to f(eem 
ſirange - that his temper ſo often differs. But 
what Reaſons ſoever they aſſign , we muſt con- 
clude with Sexeca, that Opinion is the only cauſe 
of this inconſtancy , that it is ſhe that alters his 
Reſolutions , that runs his Underſtanding into 
error , that makes him approve what himlſelf 
condemns, and perſwades him that without ſin- 
ying againſt his own Judgment, he may prefer 
2 greater before a ſmaller benefit. | 
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Diſcourſe II, 


That the Love of Beauty is an Enemy 
to Reaſon, and that it is not ſo 


much an effec} of Nature 
as Opinion. 


our Altars with your falſe Divinities, this 
God to whom you ſacrifice 15 but the 
work of your own frothy imagination, 
and this Monarch whom ye make to have fo great 
a dominion upon Earth is but a Chymera by you 
formed, to lead us into the Paths of vice, or to 
Authorize your own Extravagancies. Forbear the 
abaſement of your own Grandeur to magiity the 
power of an imaginary Tyrant. Forſake your ' 
excellent art of Rhyming , if you cannot make 
Verſes but to ſeduce us 3 and finally learn from 
Reaſon that that Love whoſe frequent Victories 
you proclaim is but the deſtemper of Mad-men, 
and the Paſſiow of indiſcreet 
perſons. It will henceforth Quid aliud eſt vitia 
avail you nothing to dedicate — L Eefriders, 
Temples to this falſe God, to g 4zre morbo, exem- 
makeall the Kings of the Earth pls Divinitatis, excu- 
| his Slaves, to SubjeR all your ſatan licentiam ? Sen. 
Gods to his Government,and 4 #revit. Vit. cap.16. 
KR 4 © 


B ſilent laſcivious Poets, profane no more 
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© load him with all the Titles which the extra. 
vagancies of Antiquity invented to diſtinguith 
the iramortal Diety whom they worſhipped, All 
thoſe delightful lies are now out of credit, it be- 
longeth no more to the impious to ſpeak your 
Language, and it mult be the loſs of Conſcience 
and Reaſon to become either your Diſciple or 
Prate&or. What is there in fact more ridiculous 
then for an idleprattler to make Heaven a partner 
in his debauchcries, to excuſe his crimes by the 
Example of his Gods, to give in their Incetts for 
Bail to his Adulteries , and ſetting up Love as 
ſuperior to his Fupiter, perſwades us that he is 
tranſmitted into a Swan to enjoy Calliſto, that 
he is changed into a Bull to raviſh Clytenmeftra, 
and that he is tempted to afſume the torm of a 
Satyre, the better to a& the part of a Buffon, 
We may ſay that malice is arrived to an extrem, 
when infamous things do-not only divertize us, 
but delight us, when vices become our manners, 
and that we increaſe our milſerics by the remedies 
that ſhould be their cure. 

Love is not ſo plealing a Paſſion as to invite men 
tocrct him Altars, and they have plainly diſco- 
yered that they knew but the meancſt part of his 
nature, when they went about to make him the 
glory and delight of Lovers. For although the 
othcr motjons of the Soul be irkſom, that their 
violence quarrels Reaſon, and that their humor be 
not leſs oppoſite to Juſtice then Temperance, yet 
have thcy this advantage upon Love, that they al- 
low us reſpite, and that after having made us feel 
their fury, they lcave us in a condition wherein 


we taſt a kind of rclt, Dcfiredoth not always tor- 
IG ment 
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ment us. and ſo ſoon as Hope makes but ſhew of 
leaving him, he falls a fleep. Sorrow doth not al- 
ways throw ns into deſpair, and by giving her bue 
the leaſt aſſiſtance you may draw her from her 
abaſement. 

Anger,that wild and untreatable Paſſion, is not 
always in the perſuit of vengeance, ſhe wilf take 
her eaſe when ſhe hath troubled us a while, and 
when ſhe has gnawn the Bit ſhe is at quiet, But 
Love will grant us no ceſiation, he perſccuteth his 
Slaves at all times, his favors are as tatal as his dif. 
graces, and it is not caly to judg whether his 
{corns or his carreſſes be moſt dangerous. Thoſe 
Beauties for which men Janguiſh, are the cauſe of 
all their miſeries, if they flatter their Hopes they 
encreaſe their flaming delires, and they tumble 
hcadlong into inſolence and extravagance if they 
anſwer not their expeRations. The liberty which 
that glorious ſex vouchſateth to man to approch 
their perſons proves as pernicious as their com- 
mands not to preſume to come into their preſence, 
they tight againſt the one and are vanquiſht by the 
other 3 and our condition is ſo miſerable, that we 
cannot praQtiſe them without being their Slaves, 
nor endure difficulty to obrain their favors, with- 
out becoming their Martyrs. What greater tor- 
ment can an Enemy be condemned unto, then to 
love a Creature that derides or makes her Tri- 
umphs of his liberty ? What greater cruelty can 
be invented then to make Men idolize a Milirels 
that either maintains her rigor,or perſeveres in her 
kindneſs? Both one and the other arc as dangerous 
as diſhonorable: and if a man be unjutt to beltow 
his affetion upon a perſon that diſdains his ad- 
dreſles, 
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addreſſes, he is mean ſpirited when he ſubmits to 
her who ought to obey him. Likewiſe they that 
diſcourſe moſi ſolidly of loves eſſence, are in doubt 
to believe that it is natural to man, they aſſure us 
that there is another Principle in him which the 
art of Phyſick hath not yer diſcovered, and that 

. a Paſſion which overthrows the 
$i naturalis amor et order of nature cannot be of 

amarent omnes 4 . 

far anarnt > &_ ppt rey tp 
zdem amarent 5 Neque It muſt 
alium pudor, alium co- be common fo all men ; that 
gitatio, alium ſatietas the Objeas by which ſome 
deterreret. Pets. dial. axe inſnared ought to make 
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others, that the ſhame and infamy that attends it 
ought not to divert them, and that by a neceſſary 
concluſion, one Woman ſhould have all men for 
Saitors, or one Man ſhould have all Women for 
Miſtreſles. ; 

But becauſe the inclinations o® Men are dif. 
ferent, that one and the ſame obje& procures Love 
and Hatred to divers perſons, and that one views 
with indiflterence what another beholds not but 
with Admiration. They infer that love is not natu- 
ral,that opinion is the Mother of this diverlity of 
wills, who repreſents us things other then indecd 
they are, and makes us conceive a Love for that 
which is unworthy of it. Thoſe Faces to whom 
Heaven hath not been liberal in favors, are not al- 
together freed from (uſpition, ſome men fall in 
Love with Bab-oxs in feminine habits. Uncleannels 
1s ſometimes as ugly as ſhameful, and it 1s not 
more ordinary for the deformed to love,then com- 
mon tor the beautiful to be courted. < 
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All the parts of the Body unite when they are © 


employed in the work of Nature, the ſenſes that 
are uncapable of conduct, conſtrain their aſfiftance 
to ſuccor or enlighten her, and the faculties of the 
Soul are fo ſublerviant to her, that they always 
abandon their private differences to execute her 
orders. 

But Love diſpiſeth all her Precepts, weakens 
her vigor, corrupts her inclinations, oppoſeth her 
dictates and by a fury as blind as unjuſt poureth 
confuſion into all her Dominions. Never is man 
leſs reaſonable then when he is ſeized by this Paſ- 
fon , and he never appears more indiſcreet then 
when he gives car to his Counſels or admits 
his ſuggeſtions. The moſt noble of his habitudes 
vaniſh at the appearance of this Tyrant, his cou- 


rage flags, his Counſels are uncertain, his ſtrength _ 


tranſmutes into Temerity, and having no thought 
for any thing but the Subjed of his Paſſion, he be- 
comes as uſeleſs to his friends as burthenſome to 
himſelf. 

The Poets had ſome Reaſon to feign that their 
mw intermitted his own felicity when he de- 
cended from Heaven to be a 
companion of women,that the a—— - | 
converſation of Creatures fo as het Rs 
little valuable, debaſed his con- 
dition, that the Empire of Love was incompati- 
ble with his Perſon, and that he did neceſſarily 
ceaſe to be a God ſo often as he ſubjected himfelf 
to his Slaves. Although theſe wiſe Prattlers 
might think that their God was unchangable, and 
that they had more in deſign to publiſh the power 
of .Love, then to make him a Soveraign of the 
Diety 


I 


—— 
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Diety to whom they paid Divine adorations; yet 
may it be ſaid that this fable is become a real truth 
upon Earth,and that the Paſſion which they feigned 
to preſcribe Laws to their Gods,{wallows up man- 
kind , and guides th: inclinations contrary to 
their Nature. He is ſo powerful upon their minds 
that he changeth all their facultics, he makes the 
fearful audacious, he inſpires the Niggard with 
liberality, he engageth the moſt generous to ſerve 
in vileand ridiculous a&tions,he abaſeth the proud, 
he makes wiſe men carry Fools baubles, and by; 
new Metamorphoſis he turns Dunces into Poets and 
Orators. | 

But as theſe are ſtrained diſguiſes, which ought 
to be rather attributed to the torce of Fancy, then 
to the power of the thing loved, they eaſily return 
to their firſt inclinations , they renounce their 
Amours to purſue what is more ſuitable to their 
humors, they become at laſt the Perſecutors of 
thoſe Beauties which before had made them Ido- 
laters: for as ſoon as the Sun of Reaſon begins to 
dart forth his Lights, that the judgment examins 
his firſt decrees, and that the will acknowledgeth 
his Errors,then he learns without much preaching, 
that Love is imperious, that he cannot be obcycd 
without hazard of liberty, that a man is a Slave 0 
ſoon as he becomes ſubje& to his Laws, and that 
Kings ought to think of laying down their 
Crowns from the hower that they become Amo- 
TOUS. 

Let Plato exerciſe his Oratory in favor of Lore 
as much as he will, let him make it the Governo! 
of Arts and Sciences, and let him give it, if he 


pleale, the glory bf having ſubmitted the —_ 
art 
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Earth to his Empire, he ſhall be conſirained to 
acknowledg that it 15 the: moſt ſordid and the 
moſt blind of our Paſſions, and that he muſt have 
loſt both his ſenſe and his Reaſon that becomes his 
advocate. For- what can be ſhewed us more un- 
worthy of a Man, then to ſubje&t him toa Wo- 
man, to make him forſake his uaderſtanding to 
follow her fantaſtick humor, and to creep ſo far 
into her Dominion, as to have no deſires but what 
are hers, no reſolutions but what proceed from 
her lips, nor any Authority but what is confirmed 
by her decrees. Sometimes, as if the Beauty he- 
adores were a Diety, he grows pale in approaching 
her Perſon, he trembles as often as he (ces her, 
his Tongue gets the Cramp, when he would ſpeak 
to her, and his Soul diſtracted with excels of the 
Paſſion, can form nothing but nonſenſical and im- 
perfe& words. We muſt truly ſay that Love is 
an Enemy to nature, fince it violates all her Laws, 
changeth the conſtitution of the moſt noble part 
of her Workmanſhip, and that leaving him in a 
condition where he hath no more the command 
of himſelf, he can undertake nothing that is not 
ridiculous or irregular. 

To avoid then all theſe diſorders, and to defend 
our Sclves from the Tyranny of ſo malignant a 
Paſſion, Reaſon mult timely prevent his affaults, 
and we muſt confider before we engage with ſuch 
an Enemy,that the obje& to which he would draw 
us is not in our Power, that it is a benetit that 
cannot contribute to our fclicity, and that the 
greateſt Beautics are Heavenly preſents placed 
upon Womnes faces, only to puniſh the folly of 
Indiſcreet and curious Perſons. That this delight- 
ful 
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ful proportion of parts is an advantage of as ſmall 
continuance as of great danger, that it's a flower 
that fades in few days, and a favor of Nature, to 
which all the accidents of life may prove inju- 
rious. 

In fine, that Beauty is but a Sun that borrows 
all his Vertue from our opinion, and which would 
be void of light if it drew not it's ſplender from 
our blindneſs. Indeed, if Love had not found the 
way to put out mens eyes he had long fince been a 
King without Subje&s, we ſhould have been no 
more Souldiers lified under his command, thoſe 
who fight under his Banners would become his 
greateſt Enemies, and they would difdain to pro- 
ſtitute their affe&ions to a Milireſs whoſe chictelt 
excellence is nothing but what ſhe hath borrowed 
from the vain eſteem of fooliſh men. But Love 
knows ſo well how to diſguiſe her defects, that he 
ſees not any thing in her of which he raiſcth not 
the price, he makes her apparent blemiſhes to pals 
for currant perfeQions, and though ſhe be often 
endued but with ordinary Charms, he forbears 
not to give her exceſſive praiſes. He raviſheth the 
Lilly of her whiteneſs to colour her face, he ſteals 
the Bluſh of Roſes to embelliſh her Cheeks, he 
dims the gliſtering of the ſtars to increaſe the 
brightneſs of her eycs; and to hear him ſpeak of 
her, Nature hath nothing wonderful in the Crca- 
tion which is not ſummed up in her Perſon. He 
reſembles thoſe Idols that have eyes and ce not, 
he (ſees notable defe&s, but obſerves them not, 
and although his fight be continually fixt upan her 
Face, yet can he not diſcern her ſpots from her per- 
tcctions, 

Mans 
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Mans condition were very deplorable if this 
Paſſion were without remedy, and if the Fountain 
whence it ſprings were as neceſſary as common. 
But as it draws its original from opinion its dura- 
tion 15 equal to that which ſupports it : the ſame 
cauſe from which it hath its original ftifles it, and 
Lovers molt commonly find the Cure of their 
diſtemper in the cauſe that procured it. Some have 
Conquered their Amoxrs by ſceing their Miftre(s in 
a morning undreſt 3 thoſe whom they beheld in 
the day time as Goddefles, ſeemed Monſters at the 
| eſcaping from their Beds, they could no more con- 
| lider their aſpe&s without diſdain, and they began 
i to learn without the conſultation of Philoſophers, 


; that Women owe their glory to the ſplendor of 
| Ornaments, and the greateſt proportion of their 
6 Beauty to the opinion of their Slaves. Others 
6 have prevented the love of this 
t Sex by that of Arts and Sci- Plato amore contem- 
(; ences , they have withdrawn pag _— ab 
hefe Conte from ateetinre 2 omnz delectatione Ve- 
a1 [ner 1entes Irom plicature to yi, D. Thom. 22. 
15 employ them in the contem- g. 152. Artic. ad 3+ 
he plation of Nature, and, char- 


1ls med by the attractions of truth, they preferred 
he the ſtudy. thereof before the poſſeſſion of the 
he preateſt Beauties of the Earth. 
of The conſideration of the ſhortneſs of the Plea- 
a- MW farc has made others treacherous to their own at- 
He WY fections, and they became the Enemies thereof by 
ot, M the remembrance of the Pains which they 
jor, MY cauſed them to ſuffer : they could not refolve any 
her MW longer to cherriſh a Milireſs whoſe converſation 
vere furniſht them with nothing but ſhame and Repen- 
tance 3 and who after a moment of divertiſcment 
plunged 
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plunged them into a condition equally ſhameful 
and unhappy. Alexander the Great was cured 
of. this evil diſcale by Ambition,the defire of fame 
begat him the Title of Continent; as his Valor did 
that of Conqueror of the World, and in St. Ay. 
ftins (ſentiments, it's not eaſy .to decide whether 
he was prouder when he fought againſt himſclf 
or when he gave Battle to his Enemies, 

But every one ſces that Reaſon is more effeQual 
then theſe ſeveral ways of curing this diſtemper, 
that ſhe is more abſolute in man then Ambition, 
that her Power is beyond that of Curioſity, and 
that ſhe that regulates all his Actions may more 
eafily become the Soveraign of Love, then opini- 
on and covetouſneſs. For as mans will is free he 
may ceaſe to love when himſclf pleaſeth, he may 
recover his liberty as often as he looſeth it, and 
even as to love a thing he need but will it, ſo to 
chaſe away the deſire of it, it is ſufficient not to 
Will it. 
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That Learning is wexatious and the 
Pleaſures of Fnowledg are mixt 
with Grief, Danger and Vanity. 


Hiloſophy owns nothing in Nature- more 
glorious than her ſelf , all her Participants 
take ſhare in her Grandeur, and although 
ſhe ſuffers not her Suitors to draw vanity 

from their applications, ſhe dares commend her 
ſelf without fear of offending againſt the good 
manners ſhe makes profeſſion to teach them. The 
Delights ſhe promiſcth to ſuch as court her, ſeem 
to her too innocent not to attract their Love, 
and ſhe concludes that a man mufi be without 
Courage or without Reaſon to refuſe her his af- 
{e&ion, when he has diſcovered her merit. She 
s ſo noble in her purſuits that ſhe is buſted only 
in the contemplation of the chiefeſt Good, and 
ſhe is ſo delightful in her employments thac 
her converſation is never without ſatisfaction 
for belides that ſhe is the Companion of Vertue, 
that ſhe ſhews us the ſecrets of Nature , that ſhe 
lifts us up into Heaven to inform us of her Won+ 
ders, and that ſhe anticipates our felicity by the 
knowledg ſhe gives us of our future happy cllate, 
he fills the Soul with content, ſhe unires,our ſpi- 
tit to the obje& which it ſecks after , and open- 

L ing 
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ing, wide the Gates of Truth, and diſcloſing all 
her Charms , ſhe {cemerh to tranſport us from 
darkncls to light, and from Bondage toa glorious 
Libcrty. The contentment which man recciveth 
from the enjoyment of other things 1s always 
imperted, the ftrailty of their nature threatens 
him with their deprivation,the crimes that uſually 
follow it make him doubt their poſſeſſion, and the 
difficulty he mects with to preſerve them leave 
him but a mixt ſatisfaction of fear and prick, 
But underſtanding 1s a benefit which fortune can- 
not reach, the oppreflors that rob him of his 
Wealth cannot touch it. it remains with him when 
his goods and honors are fled away, and a wiſe 
man may boat of being happy fo long as he pre- 
{exvcs it. 

The utility of wiſedom gives place in nothing 
to the contentments ſhe promiſes, and if ſhe have 
attractions to draw our Love, ſhe hath benchitsto 
fatisty the hopes of hcr Suitors. The Prince of 
Ozators 15 not deceived when he fiiles her the 
Nurſe of young men; the ſtay of the aged, the 
fuccour of the aillicted , and the Protedor of 
the vertuous. Heaſturcsus that Religion would be 
doubtful it ſhe were not enlightened by knowledy, 
and that neceſſarily the Spirit muſt diſunite from 
the ſcuſes by underſtanding, to conceive her mi- 
{icries3 that rheir is nothing more dangerous in a 
ſiate then an Texoramnys who emploies himſelf in 
explicating that DoGErin that is above his reach, 
and that a Kingdom looks towards it's ruin when 
Philoſophers ceate to command, and the people to 

ODCy theme. 
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- But though Antiquity make ſo high an eſteem 
of knowledg, and that the honors ſhe beſtowed 
upon the Ancients obliged them to give her ſuch 
glorious Titles , yet the Protefſors of Divinity 
make her the moſt rigorous of their Torments, 
and the moſt ingenious among them have confelt 
that her pains ſurpaſs her pleaſures 3 and the la- 


' bours that muſt be undergon for her, do much 


exceed the delights ſhe affords us. Her greateſt 
buſineſs is to entertain us with matters as vain as 
uſele(s, all her inſtructions are little more then 
eloquent words invented by ſubtilty to amuſe us, 
and doubtleſs, a wan is not much wronged, if he 
be denied that Jearning which he may be ignorant 
of to his advantage, and which he cannot know 

without danger. | 
Truth is (o gentle that ſhe permits all that court 
her to take her by the hand 3 not to deſpiſe her, 
is ſafficient to be admitted into her preſence, and 
as the Sun imparts his light liberally to all men, 
ſhe comunicates freely to all thoſe that ſeek her : 
ſhe is obſcure only where ſcience hath bemifted her. 
Thoſe Tracts which art hath beaten to come at her 
have made her inacceflible , that which ought to 
conduc us to her, has turned us out of the way, 
and man is aſſured to miſs her fo often as he em- 
ploies learning to find her. Nature has endewed 
us with more ready helps to become better z the 
hath fixt our felicity to our will, as ſhe condemns 
all thoſe habitudes which fill our heads with wind, 
ſhe approves no skills that dire us not to vertue, 
ſhe rejects all that ſublime knowledg whereof the 
learned make their boaſt. She efteems them the 
Inventions of caſe, and delights which after having 
L 2 « 
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a while entertained our fancy leave us in difpair 
of finding her. | 

Thoſe arts which we tile liberal, are but the 
paſs time of youth, School-boys mult learn them, 
and a man is not to converſe with them any longer 
then while he is uncapable of more excellent 
knowledg. For if they bethe beginning they are 
not the end of his ſtudies, if they make part of 
our Apprentiſhip, they are not to be our employ- 
ment: and if they help to make us knowing, 
they contribute nothing to our vertue. Allo Sexeca 
acknowledgeth but one ſcience that leads us to 
wiſdom, that teacheth us modeſty with the art of 
good Expreſſion, and that putting us into a ſiate 
of liberty, at once inſpireth us with the Prudence 
of Politicians, the Valor of Conquerors, and the 
conſtancy of Philoſophers. ; 

But ſhe is ſo excellent that ſhe admits no rival, 
ſhe endures not inferior Allies, and fhe would 
think it a Treaſon againſt her own Grandeur if 
(he ſhould vouchſafe them her company. As the 
deſigns of Princes are not formed from the wild 
Opinions of their People, and as Commanders 
baniſh from their Counſels thoſe advices which 
conduce not to the end propoſed, vertue rejcas 
all that is not for her purpoſe , ſhe retains but 
what is neceſſary 3 and as ſhe eſteems it an in- 
juſtice in a covetous man to wiſh for ſuperfluous 
Riches, ſhe concludes that it would be a kind of 
intemperance in a wiſcman to defire the know- 
ledg of more then he ncedeth. 


_— Mc ace. 


We 
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We muſt not judg of the 
wiſdom of a man by the mul- Admits non debet quis 
— things he hath lear- —_ _ iy 
ned ; Religion takes offence #759" #07 proatyt. 
when we fudy her Myſteries = EL Ii aac 
rather for knowledg than re- 
verence, ſhe commands that practice ſhould be the 
end of our Travels, and ſhe permits us not to be 
of the number of them who ſpend their whole 
lives in the ſearch without the tove of Truth, 


When God placed man in the terreſtrial Paradice, 


he inſpired him only with the knowledg of things 
needtul for him, although the favors wherewith 
he honoured him were exceflive, He limited his 
Science, He would not he ſhould learn what could 
not profit him and, jn the opinion of T oft atus, he 
ſent him not the Animals made of Corruption to 
give Names unto, but for that the knowledg 
thereof was not oft ule to him, too much Learning 
is always inſolent, and edifieth not as we find 
no Conquerors: that are not proud , we fee no 
learned men that are not puffed up, Divines can 


tell us that the proud Angels ſtrayed not from - 


their Dury but by having tov much knowledg. 
Ariſtotle was of opinion that the famous men 
of old were often guilty of fantaſtical actions, that 
they made ſmall (allies which were little different 
from great follics , that their Extalies ſurpaſt the- 
ſtrength of their Reaſon, and that they could bring 
forth nothing above ordinary men which was not 
akin to fury. Thoſe great Wits which Antiquity 
puts amongſt the number of Prodigies, have rot 
always been the wiſcli men , their Works are not 
irreproveable no more than their Lives, it they 
L 3 have 
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have written ſome things worthy of honor, they 
have left us others as ridiculous, and their Diſci- 
ples confeſs they had intervals in which they were 
not more reaſonable than mad men. Although 
this Language be oppolite to the common opinion 
of the people , and that the benefits of knowledg 
oblige mcn to give it reverence where ever they 
find it, yet Tthink it not hard to draw them to 
the contrary ſcntiment, and to obtain their aſ- 
ſent, that the knowing men at this day are but 
delightful dotards who ad the fool by authority, 
and teach impertinencies with approbation. For 
what is it that our Profeflors of Learning do when 
they inſtruc us to define all things by their chiefeſt 
attributes, to ſcparate their nature from their pro- 
perties, and, by the aid of propoſitions infer that 
Vertue 15a Gender, that Juſtice and Prudence are 
the Species , and that Vertue is ſeparable from 
Temperance, but that Temperance is not to be 
divided from Vertue? What profit do we reap 
icom thele formalitics 2 Of what uſe 1s it to know 
how to compoſe a formal Diſcourſe 2 to reduce an 
Argument to an impoſlibility ? to frame Sophiſms 
to cnſ{nare the unlearned ? and to uſe Dilemmas 
and Inductions to ſurprize the unskiltul 2 What 
advantage can we hope from the knowledg of 
Natural Philoſophy, to be informed that the Earth 
15 folid, that God by his Power can ſeparate the 
torm from the mattcr,that he unites at his plcaſure 
two ſubſtantial forms into one compound, and di= 
rccts the ſubſtance to produce a third by the inter- 
T1caiation of accidents, to which he communicates 
his cthcacy ? What ſerves it us to diſcover the In- 
fluences of the Heavens, to know that the Plancts 
are 
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are corruptible, that the Sun 15 a mixt not a pure 
Element, that the Stars are void oi Lite, and that 
the whole Earth is but a Point compared with 
the Firmament that furrounds it 2 In fine, what ad- 
vantage do we acquire when we are taught by Di- 
vines that God is infinite that the Unity ot ti1s Na- 
ture agrees with the Trinity of his Perſons? that the 
Father begets the Son from all eternity ? and that 
the holy Spirit proceeding from he Father and the 
Son hath the communication of their Pertcaions ? 
Were it not better that all the Arts were baniſhed 
the Schools , than that they- ſhould entertain us 
with ſo many uncdifying things, that they ſhould 
teach us to regulate our Wills rather than our 
Fancies, and how to live vertuouſly, rather than 
to diſpute well ? Were it not. to be wiſht that Lo- 
eick, by which we flouriſh our Harangues, by 
which we examine the property of Speech, and 
which boaſteth of laying open Truth by the ſub- 
tilty of Arguments, taught us to reform our Man- 
ners and to reje& all theſe vain amuſements of 
the mind, which benefit a wiſe man as little as 
they are troubleſome and infigniticant to the fim- 
ple, 

Were it not better that Geometry, taught the 
rich to bound his Deſires, to divide a proportion 
of his Revenues amonglt the poor, than to ſhew 
him the Art of taking the contents of his Parks, 
the height of his Palaces, and the extent of his 
Lands ? Were it not to be deſired that the Pro- 
feſſors of Divinity. would diſcover to us the way 
to love rather than define the Creator, and inſtead 
of informing us of his Effence, and Jabouring to 
make us conceive the myſterious Trinity of his 
L 4 Perſons 
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Perſ>ns by the Unity of his Nature, to teach us 
the +wful adoration of Him whom we are not 
able :o comprehend, and to make us forgo all 
that is dearcit to us in the world, to be united 

- to him, who alone ought to poſſeſs all our affe. 
ions. But the delight of all Arts is the pleaſure 
of diſcourſe, they are ſwallowed up of the words 
that compoſe them, they are the minds diverſion; 
and not the employment of the Will, they poliſh WM. 
our Speech, and our Actions remain unreGiified , 
and all the witty things they propoſe are but to 
divertize their Lovers z fo that the greateſt part of 
our Sciences are properly but ſpecious trifling ima- 
ginations, and I do not think that he could offend 
the learned, who ſhould define Knowledg to be 
the Dreames of them that watch, and Dreams to 
be the Knowledg of them that ſleep. Theſe de- | 
feats in Knowledg would be tolerable, if other 
more dangerous conſequences did not follow 
them , and that after having held their Martyrs 
in hand with things that fall out to be of little 
uſe, they did not make them impious or info- 
lent. For as ſhe is of an imperious humor, ſut- 
fers no oppoſition , pretends to underttand all 
things, and would no leſs be thought to dive into | 
the myſterics of Faith than into the ſecrets of Na- 
ture 3 ſhe is made uſe of to uphold Vice, and is 
converſant about what has moſt of ſhew, and not 
about what hath moſt of Truth , and, by an in- 
juſtice contrary to that of Idolatry, ſhe employs 
the moſt ſublime part of her skill, to bring in 
queſtion or to overthrow the Maxims and Prin- 
ciples of Religion, 
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But not to diſcredit Knowledg without autho- 
rity, is it not ſhe that hath fo often changed 
the face of Chriſtendom ? Did Miſera orbis Chriſtzans 
not Philoſophers become the #1c;es ſub Conſtantio, 
firſt Hereticks? Did not the ob frequentes Eccleſia- 
ages of the greateſt Learn- /icorm diſceptationes 
ing lean moreto Atheiſm than = A 
to Religion? And was the "OY Ie 
Church ever more diſmembred than when Eccle. 
faſticks undertook to raiſe Arguments upon her 
Dignity and Decrees. The diverſity of their O- 
pinions ſtifled that Charity which ought to have 
united her, and they ceaſed to be Chriſtians when 
they were become learned men , the Defire that 
poſſeft them of out-arguing their Antagoniſts made 
their deſigns ſcandalous even to the Heathenz and 
thoſe men of Darkneſs were ſufficiently enlighten - 
ed to ſee that they who were looked upon as the 
PMlars of the Church , robbed her Faith of AC 
ſurance, her Do&rine of Evidence, and her Coun- 
cls of Authority. Doth not all Exrope complain 
at this day of the Art of Phy- Ro 1; 
ck? Are not her Remedies ES 
as cruel as hazardous ? The quiſque loquendo pol- 
Diſputes of hex Doctors, have let, imperator zlico 
they not been the deſirudtion Yite & necss fit. Plin. 
of the greateſt number of them ak at 
that are gone down to the Chambers of Death ? 
Do not Phyſicians make traffick of human Bodies 
without being arreigned at the Tribunals of Ju- 
ſtice , when torgoing the Inſtructions of their 
Maſters, they try the experience of new Medicines 
at the price of our Lives? And ſce we not daily 
that they ſend Death to their Patients with the 
| Drinks 
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Drinks that ought to cure them ?. The Churches 
and Church-yards are full of their victims; the 
Marbles that cover them publiſh nothing but their 
injuſtice 3 and if the Stones, under which they lie 
were not inſenſible , rhey would openly accuſe 
them of Temerity and Ambition : they would 
proclaim to all the world that they are dcpriyed 
of Life by uſing too much means to preſerve it, 
that Art haſtened their Sepulture , and that the 
multitude of Medicaments was the only cauſe of 
their Death. So that Science which was inven- 
red to divert or comfort us, is turned into our 
chaſtiſement, and it were to be wiſht for the com- 
mon good, that as ſhe is baniſht from amongſt the 
Tirks and Barbarians, ſhe were alſo unknown to 
Chriſtisns. For as ſhe maintains that the Caule 
from whence ſhe proceeds is infallible,ſhe becomes 
obſtinate in her determinations, ſhe approves of 
no waters but what are drawn from her own foun- 
tain, and building upon the certainty of her own 
Authority, ſhe from thence formeth Conſequences 
no leſs dangerous than to her they feem evident. 
In fine, Knowledg is an immortal evil, her tury is 
without bounds, her malice exceeds the limits of 
time, and ſhe is not leſs pernicious to man in the 
diſcovery of falſe Doerine, than when ſhe invents 
Reaſons to intice him to detend or imbrace it. 


Diſcourſes 
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Diſcourſe I V. 


That the Buildings and Gardens of 


Grandees are not ſo much the In- 


ventions of Neceſſity as 


Vanity. 


clare war againſt Philoſophy, and by Ar- 

guments drawn from Sexecas Autho- 

rity do diſcover plain enough the vanity 
ad deceipt thereof, yet ſhould I think it an of- 
knce againſt that Juſtice {o religiouſly obſerved in 
the Schools, 1f I permitted not her adherents to 
land up in her defence, and to make their ap- 
pals from that condemnation, to plead her cauſe, 
ad bringing their bill of review, to ſet forth her 
perfetions to cover her defects. Her advantages 
ae ſo conliderable that we muſt be ignorant of 
ter merit it we ſlight hex too much, and Reaſon 
mult forfake us it we efteem not the moſt noble 
nd moſt delightful of her rational productions, 
ome have thougit that we owe all our felicity 
to the obſervation of her maxims, that our glory 
confiſted in her enjoyment, and that if our life 
vere ſuſtained by the aids of the Gods, we be- 
ame vertuous by the help of Philoſophy. In fine, 


ley were not afraid to declare that we were wr 
O o 


Lthough in the precedent diſcourſe, I des. 
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obliged to her then to nature which gave us being, 
That if we received this from Heaven, we obtained 
vertue from that, and that a vertuous life being 
much above that which we hold in common with 
the Beaſts, we were more beholding to her inſiry- 
d&ions then to the bounty of the Gods, if they 
were not as well the Authors of knowledg as of 
life. 

It is cafie to confirm this diſcourfe by the Gran- 
deur of her Employments, and to judg of the 
excellency of her nature by the different effes of 
her operations in the World. For although. the 
moſt glorious of her exerciſes tend to the diſco 
very of Truth by her lights, to teach us the ado- 
ration of God as our Soveraign, and to reſpec 
our Neighbours as members of our ſelves. Though 
ſhe take upon her the care of inſtructing Princes, 
of leading their Subjeds in the paths of obedience, 
of ſhewing Fathers how to educate their Children, 
and of furniſhing States-men with thoſe excellent 
rules by which to retain the people within the 
lemits of reſpe&, and to make themſelves dreaded 
of their Enemies : Yet would ſhe think her la- 
bours incfteual to their purpoſe, if ſhe had not 
farſt allured them from their Caves and Forcſts, to 
give them the diſcipline of good manners and 
preſerving to every one their right, taught them 
to exe& Houſes, Caſiles and Citadells. Indecd it's 
ſhe that invented Archite&ture, that contrived the 


firſt Manfions, and who raiſed ſumptuous Palaces} 


for Kings after ſhe had built Huts and Cottages. 
TT's ſhe, faith an illuſtrious Stoick, who taught our 
torcfathers to mix ſand and lime, to ſquare Mar- 
bles with Iron, to hew Timber with Steel, to crea 


walls 
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walls by aid of Lime and Plummet,and to ſpread 
Lead and Copper upon our Houſes. The proud 
Buildings which at this day we behold with fo 
much applauſe are the operations of Philoſophy, 
the Archite&s that raiſed them are but the Mini- 
ſers,and what induſtry foever they have emploied 
to poliſh them, they ſtood in need of her rules both 
to begin and to finiſh them, 

We muſt be ingratctul not to honor her for ſo 
many good offices, her uſe binds us to eſteem her, 
and it would be a kind of obfiinacy to remain her 
Opponent after having learnt how neceſſary ſhe is. 
Nevertheleſs by the principles of Sexeca we muſt 
lay that ſhe was not more ſucceſsful when ſhe found 
out the art of Building, then when ſhe formed the 
heures of SiJlogiſmes, and that ſhe was not leſs 
fatal to man when ſhe taught him to build Palaces, 
then when ſhe inſtructed the Logicians to deceive 
the ſimple by ſophiſiries, the Phyſicians to com- 
mit Homicides without puniſhment,and the Law- 
yers to rob men of their Eſtates and good name 
without fear of chaſtiſement. Indeed the Man- 
funs of great men are not always the retirements 
of innocence 3 Vice there reigneth commonly by 


Authority, and what care ſoever the ſuperinten- 


dant takes to preſerve them from diſorder they 
cannot in ſach families hinder the commiſſion of 
thoſe Crimes which in Huts and Cottages are 
unknown. Theives take the advantage of their 
Woods and Coverts to ſurprize the harmleſs un- 
puarded Traveller,the domeſticks lead a diſorderly 
life, the Maſters ſpend their time in Play and Riot 
their ſervants become Jlazie, their Stewards grow 
ch, and their Lords poor, and the A gg" 
© 
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of ſuch Houſes, inſenſibly become vain and in. 
ſolent. It is with families as with Cities, the 
greateſt are commonly the molt vicious 3 becauſe 
men live in Palaces more at their cafe, they donot 
therefore lead more vertuous lives, vice attends 


plentiful Tables, .and be it that liberty or abun- | 


dance facilitates the way to ſin,experience ſheweth 
that they who enjoy them ſeldom elcape unde- 
praved. 

But we likewiſe (ce, that Divine Juſtice gives 
. Commiſſion to the works of great men to become 
their toxmentors, they tremble in the midit of their 
Palaces, they are afraid of dcath under the covert 
of their guilded Ceelings, the clett of a wall puts 
them into a fright , the clattering of a ſhutter 


drives their courage to a Nox-plas, and they fear | 


their days to be at an end every time the wind 
breaks a pane of their Windows, or pufts up 2 
Tile from their Roof. The places of fafety are 
not ſecure to them, and they are as much amazed 
to ſee the tapiſtry flip from the wall as if an Earth- 
quake had violently thrown up the foundation of 
their Dwelling. | 

How much more happy do I eſteem the con- 
dition of our forefathers, who neglecting the art 
of building, contented themſclves with the Lodg- 
ings that nature had made them, thoſe Chambers 
which ſhe had indented in the Rocks ſerved them 
for places of retreat, the open Fields were their 
floores, a large heap of Earth caſed with Mols, 
was their Bed, and as Vanity had not yet taught 
them the art of adorning their Dwellings, they 
retired to the Caves of the Earth as to the places 
of their recreation. If they found a neceſſity of 
building 
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building Houſes, art had no ſhare therein, the 
Earth without opening her Bowels, ſerved them 
for foundations, mud mixt with ſtraw was the 
matter, the ſpoiles of Trees furniſht the Roofs 
and Covering, and two forked poles interlaced 
on cach fide ſupported the whole ſtructure. The 
{mall accomodations that ſecured thera from the 
outragious influences of the weather, were alſo 
their defence againſt ravenous Beaſts , and they 
lived more happily inthoſe their Huts,then Princes 
do at this day in their glorious Palaces, For they 
were free under ſfiraw and moſs, and thele are 
Bondmen upon Thrones of Gold and Ivory. 
they found the contentment of happy men in their 
poverty, and theſe meet with the miſeries of the 
damned in their Plenty. Though they poſſeſs all 
things, yet are they never ſatisfied, and it ſeemeth 
as if Heaven had granted them the temporal bleſ- 
ling of. abundance, only to render them eternally 
miſerable. 

Thoſe men that were ignorant of the uſe of 
Noble ſtructures,who lived in woods and forrefts, 
who built not but to defend themſelves againſt 
the intemperatures of the Air, paſt their time with 
content, their nights were not interrupted with 
vexatious thoughts, they awakened as chearful in 
the- morning as they contentedly laid themſelves 
down to refit over night. Our cares commenced 
with the art of Building, the Edifices that encloſe 
us raviſh our reſt, and it may be ſaid we became 
unhappy, when knowledg perſwaded us to for- 
lake our Dales and Cottages to inhabit Palaces 
and Lordlike Houſes, 


A 
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A wiſe man that knows the vanity of our ſtru« 
&ares, deſpiſeth them, he uſeth Houles as places 
of refuge, not as apartments to dwell in; he looks 
upon them as fortreſſes invented by neceſlity to 
warrant him from injurious ſeaſons, and without 
being concerned for the matter whereot they are 
compoſed, he lodgeth his felicity in his vertues 
and in his conſcience; he eſteems his habitation 
ſumptuous enough, when he hath vertue for his 
Gueſt, he conliders the manſions of Noble men 
as the Sepulchres of the liy- 
IWllud bumile tugwium ing, he calls them the retreats 
nempe vertules veciit, of men that know how to 
/l-maparf m_— hide themſelves but not how 
Cens. ad Hel, cap. 9. tO live, and whole ſpirits are 
mean enough to love their 

Priſons, but wanting courage to deſpiſe them. 
They who delight in Gardens are not more cx- 
cuſeable; and what pretext ſoever they lay hold 


on to authoriſe their practice, they cannot eſcape | 


the cenſure of Philoſophers. The pleaſures which 
theſe men boaſt of taſting in ſuch exerciſes, ſeem 
not to them ſufficiently pure and innocent to rob 
them of their time 3 and though they have pro- 
miſed to themſelves great advantages by their fruits 
or beauty,yet could they never intice thoſe reaſon- 
able men to approve ſuch employments. They 
paſs the ſentence of blame upon them for that 


they conclude them unſerviceable to wiſdom, and | 


they inveigh againſt their Authors, becauſe they 
entertain us only with things vain and forreigu. 
Socrates, who ſo pertc&ly underſtood the injultice 
and ſordidneſs of our divertiſements, baniſheth 


this employment from his School, he _” the 
ity 
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City before the Country, he adviſcth his Scholars 
to be Citizens and not Peaſants; and well knowing 
flowers and Trees are ſpeechleſs things, he per- 
{wades them by his own Example not to conſult 
thoſe Tutors, who if they be able to recreate their 
Eyes, cannot ſatisfy their Ears. | 

I know that the Romans made eſteem of Gar- 
dens, that the moſt famous amongit them made 
ſuch their abode, that they diſingaged themſelves 
from the care of the Empire to exetcize a Gar- 
dening lite, and that a great number of their wiſe 
men retired to ſuch places, the better to apply 
themſelves to the ſiudy of. Philoſophy. IT know 
that the curious walks and plots of Gardens, are 
friends ro the Muſes, that the refined wits take 
pleaſure in them, that the greateſt part of thoſe 
works we admire at this day, had their conception 
there, and that their ſhady retirements have often 
been of more ule to the learned then the Schools 
and conferences. There I know that the Poets 
compoſed thole verſes that animated many men 
to glorious Actions, that the Orators there made 
their Paxegyricks in vertues favor, and that Phi- 
llophers there taught us quietly to attend our 
change, to refift misfortunes. with a refolution, and 
to expect death without fear. 

But I alſo know that Gardens were made but for 
diverſion, that they are the ordinary employments 
of inſignificant men, and that the greatelt number 
of ſuch ſpend their time therein bur for recreation. 
»ome are ſo linckt to them that they make it their 
whole buſineſs; they paſs away all their lite in the 
oſervation of party coloured flowers, they form 
ad contrive ſpacious walks only tor delight. thev 
M ;nvent 
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invent mazes and Jabyrinths only to have the plea- 
ſure of being at aloſs;and if they adorn them with 
murmuring Rivers, and reflecting Fountains, it js 
but to renew their Pleaſures, to be charmicd into a 
Ileep by the noife of the waters that run from 
them. They (pend a proportion of their revenues 
to buy Onyons, they turn Merchants of forraign 
Plants, they value nothing but what was unknown 
in the Gardens of their Anccſtors,and they would 
never be content if they thought they had not 
corprehended in their ground all the rarities that 
the Earth produceth. 


What an extafie of joy are they in, when their þ 
Garden has brought them forth a new flower, . | 
when a Tulip is curiouſly ſtreaked, when an E- | 
mony 1s finely doubled, and that a Pinck hath | 
delightfully coloured her leaves with the mixture F 


of bloud and milk ? But then again how are they 


diſtaſied when the Worms have got into their 
onion Beds, when thc Sun hath withered a Plant F 
which they had carcfully cheriſhed in a curious | 
Pot, when the wind or the cold has kill'd a young F 
wall Tree ? We ſhall (cc fome as much afflicted tor F 
theſe loſſes as others for a Kingdoin, and I cannot Þ| 
tell whether they would not better bear the death F 
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ot the deareſt of their tricnds, then the miſcar- Þ 
riage of a finc Tulip, or a curious Emony. What 
more vexatious occupation could curiofity have 


invented to torment us, then to affect us with the 


art of Gardening, to excrcize a mans care to PIC- | 
{crve flowers, and to convert the molt innocent i 
of recrcations, into mattcrs of gricf and vani- 


iy? 


ich 
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If then Heaven have permitted us the delight 
of Gardens, let us uſe them as places of refreſh- 
ment, and not as retreats for idleneſs , let their 
ſhady beds and (eats ferve to unweary us, not to 
ſleep in, let their obſcure Arbors put us in mind 
of the habitations of the dead, and not ſerve to 
a& our private debauchexies in, and let all that we 
there meet with ſerve modeſtly to divert, not to 
employ us. Let us not bid more for things then 
they are wotth, Jet us judg of the beauty of our 
Gardens by the report of wiſe not of curious men, 
and let us learn of them that all theſe odoriferous 
ſtars which we ſo much eſteem, are but party co- 
lored knots of Graſs: and, to uſe the words of a 
Greek-Poet, Zephyrus breaths, that laſt a few days 
and flatter our fight the better to make us bewail 
their loſs, when they have changed their glory into 
corruption; 


Diſcourſe 
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| Diſcourſe V. 


That the gaudineſs of Apparel diſco- 
vereth the impudicity or pride of 
them that uſe it. 
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An hath fo great an affection for that 
which 1s good, that he cannot forgo the 
defire of it, the impious fcek it,in their 
diſſolute actions, the damned who live 

altogether in deſpair, wiſh for it, and they cannot 

tozbear to hope the injoyment of that which 1s | 
not poflible tor them to poſſeſs. As the preſence | 
of good- is the cauſe of happinels , the abſcnce 
thereof procures their Torment. The impoſlibility 

of obtaining abates not their defires, they are con- Þ 

ſtant to it in the midti of their puniſhments, and Þ 

what pains ſfocver they take to looſe the love of it, 
thcy cannot baniſh it trom their will, without the Þ 
extremity of Violence. They love God though 
thcy be his Encmics,aad they reverence his Exccl- B 
I-nce in the pexfon of bis Children, though they 
arc not any more in a condition to communicate | 4 
with hum. This violent Paſſion is an cvident prooi | M 
of their wants they affe&t what is good bccaulc F { 
they are indigent, and they defire not their Cre- MI © 
ator but bccauſe he only is able to ſupply their nc- 
ce Its. : 

Al-3 
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Although the love we have for beauty be not 
ſo natural as that which we bear to goodneſs, that 
the one be afixt to our ſubſtance and the other 
attend upon our will, that the one be an inclin- 
ation-of nature; and the othcr but an effect of 
opinion, it is therefore not le(s univerſal, and 1 
know not if there be any Nation under Heaven 
that have not therewith been attainted, The Me- 
ridionuals who baniſh formal courts and reveling 
trom their aſſemblies, deſpiſe not gay cloathing, 
they put on rich apparel fo oft as they detire to be 
ſeen in publick; and deeming that their veſtures 
{et off the beauty of the Body, they array it with 
their choiceſt ornaments. They ſet tufts of Fea- 
thers on their heads, they fix Diamonds and Pearls 
to their Ears, they dreſs the skins of Beaſts to 
cover them, they ſet off the blackneſs of their 
Bodies by the whiteneſs of fiſh bones, and as if the 
Pomp of their apparel] made their Perſons more 
honorable, they draw vanity from the coſilincſs 
of theirattire. This Paſſion,though guilty, is not 
by them condemned as criminal, ſhe hath (ome 
qualities that make her glorious, her manner of 
operating is a Copy of that of the Diety, and 
adding to the Body a beauty which before it had 
not, ſhe gives ns to underſtand that our ſeeking 
to her is not ſo much the mark of our indigence 
as of her liberality. She beautifics the Body as 
the Temple of God, and ſhe is of opinion that 
ſhe pays reſpe&t ro the Divine Power within it, 
ſo often as ſhe bedecks it with torrajign Orna- 
ments, 
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The Politicians who boaſt of ſtate condud, 
imitate nature in this point, and as ſhe diſtin- 
guiſheth the Animals male 
Auratas veſtes aut Ml f,om female by envious 


rice tinftas nulls licet : 
ferre, &* gravi ani- marks, they begct a difference 


madverſrone plectitur, of Perſons by the diverſity of 


quiſquis vetito ſe, & Garments. They array Kings 


zndebito, non abdtca- 5 Purple that they may (cem ; 
the more Majeſtical to their | 
Sabjecs, they give Robes to | 


verit Veſtimento. Cod. 
ar veſt. 


Senators as tokens of their Employments , they 
ſeparate the Noble(s from the Yeomandry by the 


fleece and the garter, and they will have it that | 


ornaments ſhall be as well the rewards as the ſigns 


of valour, but this judicious manner of oathing 3 
is at preſent out of uſe, opinion hath aboliſhed } 


the motive. 


At this day we apparel our ſelves only for ſhew, 
the noble men wear their ornaments only out of 
vanity, and as the low Eſtate is deſpicable, ſo the Þ 
common people put on Genteel habits only to Þ| 
diſſemble their condition. It is hard now adays # 
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co diſtinguiſh a Merchant from a Gentleman by | 
his Apparel, one cloath covers them both, and | 
if it were lawful to judg of the quality of a man | 
by his Garb, I know not whether ordinary perſons | 
would not often prefer a Citizen before a Knight. | 


The Citizens Wives are as exquilicly dreſt as our | 


Ladies, the Pearls and Rubies-which were formerly 
the ornaments of Princeſſes, now magnify their 


necks and fingersz the Tudies have nothing pre- | 


cious but it's to be ſeen about their Bodies :; and: | 


ſome amongſt them are ſuch flebergebits that their | 
attire muſt not be infexipr to the Rings and Jewels | 


of 
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of Dames of the greateſt quality. But as the one 
and the othcr are inexcuſcable they will not be 
avgry it I place them together, if I make it ap- 
pear that they cannot adorn themſelves without 
finning,and that they become not leſs ſuſpeted of 
impudicity then Pride , ſo often as they bedeck 

themſelves to Excels. | 
Nature doth ſo much reſemble truth, that no- 
thing upon Earth can corrupt her: Art which 
brags ot being her Ape, could never debauch her 
works, that Purple which makes a King and the 
Cowl that makes a Hermite, alters not his Face, 
and what artifice ſoever induſtry emploies to raiſe 
or abaſe it's beauty, ſhe is not able to diſguiſe the 
Air and lincaments thereof. We ſee fome Women 
locharming that they dart love into men indefpite 
of the Rags that cover them 3 and ſome aie by 
nature fo ill proportioned, that all our Court in- 
ventions cannot render them plealing, the fplcnder 
of their Attire encreaſeth their detects, and: they 
are never more deformed then when they arc bett 
accoutred, all that ſhould ſet them oft makes them 
ugly, and they cauſe their beholders to confels, 
that if ornaments do ſometimes diminiſh the 
graces of the beautiful, they always augment the 
imperfections of the unhandſome. Ladies, it this 
Principle be true, and if experience conſtrain you 
to own it, though with ſome dithculty 3 where- 
fore waſte you ſo much time in your attire ?.What 
is that Spaniſh red with which you force your 
Cheeks and Lips to bluſh good for? And of what 
uſe are all thoſe Jewels which rattle at your. Ears ? 
If you are deformed all thele ornaments increafe 
your defecs, your: faults are more vilible when 
M 4 they 
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they approach the glory of your attire, and you 
carry nothing of lefs uſe about you then that which 
| | you employ to hide your un- 
Deles piluram a De handſomneſs. I know that 
datam multer,fsoultum 1 will fancy your ſelves to 
tuum materiali candore YO JY ; 
oblinas, facquiſitory- Þe beautiful, and that it would 
bore perjundzs : illa bean offence againſt that civi- 
pifura Vitiinon deco- Jity which you imagin to be 
74s eff , frauais 108 que to your ſex; not to think 
ſemplicitatis,, Amb. - 
Eleb 16. as you do. But if you believe 
it, why do you betray your 
own judgment by your practice ? Why eek you 
after ornaments to adorn you, and thereby filently 
confeſs that ye are unhandſome, (ceing ye have 
need of a forreign beauty to ſet oft your own: 
innocence and purity are Enemies to diſguiſes, 
impurity and unworthyneſs ſeck Coverts and off 
ſets; things decent ſuffer not concealment, and a 
Woman becomes doubtfnl of her own perfections 
when once ſhe calls to her Jewels and her Silks 
tor their afſiſtance to purchaſe the vain Title of 
beautiful. 
It's true that what ſome of the moſt witty of 
the ſex have to ſay for themſelves is ingenious; 


For they plcad that it is to pleaſe their Husbands, 


and as their happineſs conliſteth in the enjoyment 
of their good graces, thcy ought to employ their 
utmoſt sk1ll to obtain and:prefervethem, But they 
forget that in defigning to preſerve the love of a 
man, thcy looſe the favor of God, that in con- 
tenting their Husbands, they beget impudicity in 
otherszand theſe committingAdulteries upon their 
Faces , they are the cauſe of © unlawful: deſires, 
Whar a tg!ly is it for a Woman to prefer a bafiard 
To come 


- 
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complexion to her own ? To drive nature from 
her Cheeks by Vermillion , and forfeit her own 
judgment for fear of her 

Husbands cenſure? It muſt Quanta hec amentza, 
be concluded that they eſteem 7 —_— —_ 
themſelves deformed , fince {1,1 vrentur, marital? 
they fallity their own faces, judicinm perdere ſuum? 
and that they are firſt un- Aug- 1b. 4. de Doft. 
pleaſant in their own Eyes, ©*- 

lince they ſeek matter out of themſelves where- 
with to delight others. 

In fine, All that they alleadg for their excuſe, 
tends to their condemnation, and without a for- 
mal Philoſophical Proceſs they may eaſily be found 
puilty by their own Arguments. For if they be 
handſom, wherefore do they diſguiſe themſelves 
under ſo many different forms ? And if they be 
unhandſom, why do they betray their defeats by 
ſmug pots and ornaments ? This Dilemma puts 
the leſs extravagant to a Nonplus, thoſe that are 
not become ſhameleſs do own that they cannot 
adorn themſelves without ſinning, that their at- 
tires offend their Conſcience, as well as their ho- 
nor, and that if Adultery be odious becauſe it is 
a. violation of Chaſtity, the Luxury of apparel 
ought to be abominated,for that it corrupteth our 
Nature. 

Thoſe Chriſtian Ladies that lived in the Primi- 
tive Church, were far from this vain humor of 
Apparelz they deſpiſed outward ornaments be- 
cauſe they were the Teſtimonials of fin,they never 
tlothed themſelves without conſideration of their 
Mothers nakednefs, and as they were chaft and 
; | penitent, 
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penitent, they would not make uſe of attires chat 
ſhould not put them in mind of her diſobedience. 
They thought they were going to their own fune- 
tals, fo often as they were obliged to dreſs them. 
ſelves 3 and making judgment of the miſery of 
their condition by the greatneſs of the puniſh- 
ments infliced on them they believed themſelves 
condemned to dye, becauſe they were conſirained 
_ to carry about them the marks of their crime, 
Being the daughters of Eve, they were content if 
their ſhame were but covered, a pecce of Cloath 


ſerved for that; they thought it a fin againſt Juſtice | 


to be more richly clad then their Parent, and 
glorying in the meaneſt of their Apparel , they 


taught the Dames of our days that there is no | 
beauty but that of vertue, no comely white .but | 
that of purity, no lovely red but that of ſhame- } 
facedneſs, no hand{ome or gracctul behaviour but | 


that of modelly. 


If the Women of the World would take the þ 
pains to conſult their guides upon this Subject, | 
and if theſe had candor enough to lay open their 3 
injuſtice, as they have ſordid flattery to hide it, | 
they would long lince have learned that they can» | 
not have recourſe to artifices without fowling | 


their Conſcience, and that they become guilty lo 


Often as they makeule of gau- | 
Quantum a noſtrs aiſ- Qy, attire and painting to ſet | 
out their Earthen Veſlcls, and | 


ciplinis aliena ſunt , 
quam indigna nomine 


Chriſtian, faciem fj- to imbelliſh their complexione. | 
fam geſtare, quibus Tis not to be a Chriſtian, faith | 
fimplicitas omnis in- the learned Tertullian,to fallify | 


ducitur ? « lib, | 
wb lu nqpn the Work of that God whom | 


we pretend to adore, to P1c- 


icx 
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prefer fraud or art before that ſimplicity which he 
teacheth us, to cheat a man under pretence of plea- 
ſing him, and to diſguiſe the face with deſign to 
cn(nare him. | 

Doubtleſs our vain Women muſt have given 
themſelves up to the Tempter, ſince he hath fo 
much power over their will, finc2 he draws fſer- 
vices from them ſo difadvantageous to their own 
Salvation, and hath ſo much the aſcendant of their 
underſianding,as to induce them to break the Oath 
which they made in the day of their- Baptiſm. 
For if they will look back into that, they ſhall 
tind there that they dedicated their liberty to the 
Son of God, they promiſed to be his ſpaules, they 
proteſted the renounciation of all worldly vani- 
ties, and to have reſpe& unto his Commandments 
at the hazard of their lives, Yet as it the cor- 
raption of the times gave them a diſpenſation 
trom that Oath of fidelity, they deſpiſe his Laws, 
they oppoſe their own wills againſt his commands, 
and making a mock of the ſimplicity of his Do- 
rin, they walk in all the Paths that are contrary - 
to it. We permit not our ſervants to hold corre- 
ſpondence with them againſt whom we {tand at 
dehance, that Souldier 1s chaſtized that keeps in- 
telligence with the Enemy, and it is a puniſhable 
crime in an Army, to go out of the Camp to parly 
with an adverſary. And yet our Chriſtian Women 
are not afraid to conſult the Dive], who is their 
IF common Enemy , they take pride in being his 
| MF Diſciples, they prefer his advices before the Coun- 
| IF {ls of Jeſus Chriſts, and without being ſenſible of 
| IF the hazard they run of their Salvation in follow- 
" IJ ing ſo dangerous and malicious a guid, they are 
+ Sa: | content 
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content with a Tutor that inſtructs them in impu- 
dence,vanity and proſtitution. 

Let thoſe that Idolize them bring what Reaſons 
they can for their excuſe, they are not able to ac- 
quit them of fin, their intentions cannot be inno- 
cent, they are ſufficiently guilty when they begin 
to delight in gaudy attire the averſion they have | 
againſt keeping at home renders them ſuſpected, 
thoſe Courtſhips and Revels with which they are 
pleaſed, bring their pudicity in queſtion; and 1 
might ſay that they ceaſe to be vertuous from the 
time that they defire the company of men to ſee 
and to be ſeen 3 beauty is expoſed to Temptation, 
itis an advantage as dangerous to them that enjoy | 
it,as to them that behold it,and it ſufticeth to know | 
that ſhe is of no uſe to the Angels, that ſhe brought | 
a ſcandal into Heaven, that ſhe cauſed the ſecond 
{in in the World, to perſwade Women to negled, 
and men to diſeſteem it. | 
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THE 
SECOND TREATISE. 


— 
me —— 


OF 
DESIRE. 


Diſcourſe I. 
Of the Nature of Deſire. 


S a wiſe mans content is from within, he 
finds his felicity in his own Breaft, he 
draws his confidence from the fincerity 
of his Conſcience, and diſcovers nothing 

upon Earth that is able to atistie him but his own 
Vertue, it ought not to be wondered it he rcje& 
his Paſſions, and if after he hath examined their 
nature and properties, he finds them as difadvan- 
tageous to his reſt as uſeleſs in his conduc. Their 
ll uſage has procured his hatred , and he drives 
them not from his ſoul, but becauſe they breed 
ſcditions and diſorders. The diſcourſes which 
the Peripateticks have formed to undeceive Seneca 
In that belief, could not perſwade him to receive 
them into his ſervice, and what exceſſive com- 
mendations ſoever their Writings have afforded 
them they could not bribe this generous Spaniard, 
they hinder him not from declaxing war againſi 
them z 
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them and he conſiders them as the evil ſpirits 
that ſet themſelves in oppolition to Vertue, as Ty- 
rants that conſpire her ruine , and inſolent Sub. 
je&s who brave her Authority and deſpiſe her 
Government. 

Poſidonius,who was not famous amongſt the An- 
cients but becauſe he fided with the Stoicks, 


: thought he pleaded the Cauſe of his Gods as often | 


as he oppoſed their Adverſaries, when he cxhor- 
tcd his Diſciples to ſcorn their affiſtance, and when 
he proved, by Reaſons drawn from Morality, that 
Paſſions were but the diſcaſes of mad men, and the 
opinions of the ignorant, To hear this Philoſo- 
pher's diſcourſe , the Earth bears nothing more 
miſerable than a paſſionate man, and,in his opini- 


on,to reſtore Vertue to her Dominion, we need | 


but baniſh her Enemies which are our Paſſions. 


This ſentiment for being ſomewhat fevere, isno | 
opponent to Reafon, we tind Philoſophers at this. | 


day who maintain it in the Schools, and are not 
afraid to incur the cenſure of ſome Divines by de- 


tending the Doctrine of Intidels. Seneca blameth | 
Love tor that he is always intereffed, becauſe he | 


ſeeks his own advantage in the obj<& he hunts 
after, becauſe he reſpects fortune and not the per- 
fon, and for that his duration is no longer than 
while he is fed by pleaſure or profit. H2 condemneth 
Fear becauſe ſhe is umbragious, ſhe haſtens our 
misfortunes by her foreſight , ſhe is tormented 
before the afflitions touch us, and unites the 
preſent with the future to make us unhappy. He 
oppoſeth Sadneſs becauſe ſhe is injurious to man- 
kind, ſhe wounds his Body, ſhe troubles his Un- 


derſtanding , and is not ks offenſive to one =_ 
the 
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the other in her moderation than in her ex- 
cefles. 

But he is never more animated againſt Paſſions 
than when Defire would be admitted into em- 
ployment, and he demonſirates by Reaſons as 
evident as efficatious, that he cannot lawfully act 
any thing for us: and that that man muſt not 
give him any buſineſs who will not hazard his 
liberty and reſt. To apprehend this DoGrine 
well, we muſt ſuppoſe with Zeno, that no aQi- 
on can be good which is not agreeable to Nature : 
in the Morals of this great 
Philoſopher,whatſoever {trays 7" quod —_— oo 
from this univerſal Law is vi- yo ao ooh o—_ _ 
cious, and a man cannot boaſt yes ; penes nos verd e- 
of being vertuous any longer tiam elogium Sacrt- 
than he governs himſelf by _ w nog nm" 
her rules. For as all her In- j;, poguer ment * 
irucions are divine, ſhe or- 
dains nothing but what is equitable , and every 
man ought to obey her, that will not fet himſelf 
to overthrow the purpoſe of her Author. Kings, 
who arc the Gods of their People, are ſubject to her 
Laws 3 among Chriſtians we accuſe them of Sa- 
criledg againſt God, who tranſgreſs her Ordinan+ 
ces 3 and no man becomes guilty of their violati- 
on, but he is deemed a monſter in the judgment 
of all men. The juſtice of her Laws renders ſuch 
as offend againſt chem more guilty 3 as the is the 
Diſciple ot Truth, we cannot violate her Com- 
mands without offending her Maſter, What ever 
iſſues not from this ſpring is vicious, and we may 
be aſſured of falling headlong into danger every 
time we ſhut our Eyes again(i this Light. 
From 
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From hence it comes that Philoſophers maintain 
ſo bloody a War againſt Delire, becauſe he flights 
her precepts, he is inſatiable in his purſuits, and 
contrary to Nature, who 1s content with little, 
nothing but infinity mult be his bounds 3 Philo- 
fophy, as ingenious as ſhe is, hath not yet found 
the way to give him fatisfaction, he is infolent 
notwithſtanding her precautions, the remedies 
which ſhe hath compoſed to hcal him, have only 
ſerved to enflame his feaver , and ſhe is not clear- 
cd of the imputation of having taught him to 
long for exceſiive things , by permitting him to 
ſeck after ſuppoſed neceſſaries. For as he is am- 
bitious he always meditates new Conqueſts, the 
Riches he already enjoys content him not , he a- 


ſpires to them that are out of his reach and as if I 


he were immortal and infinite , he gains new 


ſirength from that which one ſhould think ſhould | 
ſtifle him. A man who thinks of nothing but what | 


yet isto be received, ecalily forgets what ke hat 
already obtained , he ceateth to take pleafure in 


preſent enjoyments, and having all his thoughts | 


bent upon the future, he conteſſcth that he is nee- 

dy in the midit of his Wealth. 
Quiſquis de accipiendo But his poverty procecds 
cogitat, oblitus accepts frgm his ingratitude , he 13 


eſt, nec ullum habet . \. 
Be eupiditas ma- indigent becauſe he 15s un- 


Jus, quam quod ingra- thankful 5 and he is not mi- | 


eſt Sen Ep. 73, ſerable but becauſe he ſlight- 

eth the benetits he hath rc- 

ceived, to hunt after the things which he ex- 
peas. 

An atnbitious man was never ſeen to be con- 


tent with his condition, he lavguiſheth under the | 
hopes 
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hopes of renued Grandeurs, thoſe which he alrea- 
dy enjoys are but the Ladder by which he climbs, 
he looks upon them which are above him and 
not upon thoſe of a meaner fiate 3 and he hath lefs 
plealare to ſee many behind him, then diſquiet to 
behold one before him, His Dclire encreaſeth 
with his Power, and as he conſiders not from 
whence he came, but whither he tends, it permits 
him not to ſtop in that to which he had impru- 
dently aſpircd. A laſcivious perfon loves diver- 
ity, he ſtays not long upon one Beauty, one and 
the ſame object delights and diſpleaſes him in a 
tew days, and as if his Love made him loſe her 
allurements, he forſakes her to feck another. A 
covetous man 1s never latisfhed, he reſembles the 
bottomleſs pit which ſwallows all; the wealth 
which he gathers augments his appetite, and who 
lo could found the depth of his thoughts would 
{ke that he wiſheth for the death of all men, that 
hemight become Maſter of their Treaſures. The 
iudy of our own inclinations is fuffcient to con= 
irm-theſe Truths : We never loſe the defirc of 
augmenting our Eftates, we can hardly believe 
that we have wealth enough, our fortunes diſpleaſe 
us when we make compariſon with our neigh- 
bours. Sometimes, by a ſtrange humour, we deem 
the favours that are done us to be injuries, and, 
luffering our (elves fo be ſarprized with ſuſpition, 
ve think oor ſelves offended, 1;.,,, 7,;um plures 
when the things glven us are amici confecerunt quam 
tot correſpondent to our eX- 717mc7,quorum non ex« 
pectations. This diſorderly P!evt7at jpes inexplebi- 
Paſſion cauſed the death of the *##* $©9:3-4e #12 ©. 30» 
irlt Empero#3*hat valiant Prince was —_ 
or 
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for not being able to ſatishe the Delixes of his ad- 
herents 3 the Prideand Covetouſneſs of his fricpds 
were more fatal to him than the Rage of his Enc- W ac 
mies, and he ſaw himſelf pierced thorough the MW tt 
{ides in the midfi of the Senate, by thole whom 

he had obliged but was not able to fatiate. Al- MW fe 
though he managed his Conqueſis liberally, and W w 
reſerved nothing to himſelf but the power of di- W th 
viding the ſpoils amongſt his Souldiers, he could W ce 
not render them content becauſe they altogether MW Pr 
demandcd that which one could but wiſh tor. 

If a man who deſireth be inſatiable,he is not lels WM jed 
inconſtant 3 and though he covet all yet 1s he IM the 
irrcſolute in his deſigns. He changes his wiſhes WM api 
according to the obje&s that preſent, he abandons Wl bea 
a real good, to chooſe one that is-but ſuch in WM qui 
ſhew z and as he is at liberty in his Will, he ex- WM the 
paciates himſelf upon all that he tancies to be of WM cur 
uſe or delight to him. | The Hope of a frclh ad- WM cha 
vantage ſtirs up his faculties, and raiſing diverli- MW unc 
ty of Dcfircs in the reaſonable appetite, he is ſo Ml and 
much the more inflamed as he meets with diti- WM us, 
culrics in the obtaining. The Good of another ME tor 
appears to him attended with more chazms than WM pri; 
thole which himſelf poſſefſethz and it Tufficeti i adn 
him to apprehend that a thing is out of his pow-M eltec 
er to make him affect it. For as he is unlucky in vog, 
his choice, and ſeldom finds that benefit that tul- 
ly contents him, he elteems what he hath not, he 
doubts of the reality of what he enjoys 5 and, be- 
ng not much taken with it, he cafily for{akes an 
ordinary bencfit to aſpire after a better. Our Delires 
have ſo much coherence with the 4hzngs we cover, 


that they follow all their motions4&hey alter __ 
1s] 
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humors when theſe change their faces, they abate 
of their violence when theſe loſe any thing of their 
advantage 3 and. by a contrary faculty,they encreale 
their eagerneſs when theſe put on new Beauties. 

From thence it cometh that we commonly: dit- 
fer from our (clves, that our laſt xefolntions make 
war upon our firſt deſigns, that-we aſpire to the 
things which we deſpiſed , that Repentance ſuc- 
ceeds our Vows,and that we areas little ſatisfied in 
Proſperity as in a low eſtate. 

But although that the ob. N## habet ita mag- 
© je&s feed our Detires , that Ate en antes 


n "ne ſe noſtras trahat,preter 

they are the firſt caulcs ot their *þ,- 5:04 —_ illa 
; Wl zgitation, and that they may conſuruimus : non quia 
; WL bear the ifnputation of our dif= £02c#p!ſcenda ſunt,[au- 


: , c dantur,fed concupiſcen* 
| Wl quict and diforder, yet have uy. aide laxdate fant. 


they need of opinion to pro- gen, xp. 18. 

i Wl cure the eſteem of men; their 

- Wl charmes are not powerful enough to ſeduce the 
- Wl underſtanding without our own approbation 3 
0 MF and they would make but light impreſſions upon 
- WF us, if that fickle Counſellour were not retained 
WF tor them. All thoſe advantages which we fo much 
n Wl prize hgve nothing praiſe-worthy but our own 
WF zdmiration , they are not valuable but becauſe we 
v-W clicem them (o: wealth 2nd honours are not in 
11. vogue but becauſe they are reverenced of the com- 
11-WF mon people, and men would never become proud 
nc and covetous, if they hearkened not rather to the 
c-WE bruit of the World than to the inſtructions of Na- 
an WW ture, In moſt of our ſentiments we are unjuft , 
rc we meaſure the worth of things by other mens 
ct, teports, we ſeek them becaule they are eftcemed 3 
cr and, to (ey all in few words, we commend them 
oy N 2 not 
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not to love them, but we love them becauſe they 
are comnicnded. Alſo the Stoicks define Deſire 
to be an-eruption of the Soul towards an abſent 
Good, upon which Opinion hath ſet a price, and 
which ſhe hunts after contrary to the Laws of Na- 
ture. For what dexterity ſoever Morality makes 
uſe of to keep him in order, he is equally blind 
and inſolent. He is inexorable to Vertue, he de. 
{piſeth her maxims , and is ſo much an enemy to 
Reaſon, that he always forſakes her Party to joyn 
with her Adverfaries. Though hope be the ſuc. 
cour of the miſcrable, ſhe is nevertheleſs unjuſt; 
ſhe abandons ſolid benefits to {eek after perithabl: 
advantages, ſhe promiſeth what ſhe cannot per. 
torm, and againſt Natures cxconomie ſhe affords 
' nothing more delightful than perpetual agitation, 
Audacity which is a deſire of combat, 1s not more 
reaſonable, ſhe undertakes things above her 
ſtrength, ſhe atacketh danger and knoweth it not, 
and ſhe often precipitates her ſelf into deſtruCtion, 
deſigning it tor her cnemy. Anger 1s a Peſtilence 
to Nature, (he maintains enmity amongſt men, ſhe 
looks upon the offender and not the oftence, and 
as ſhe is as ſavage as proud, ſhe torrents her 
gueſts beforc ſhe gives them vengeance forthe out- 
rage they have received. But as the*calamities 
which theſe three Paſſions bring us into are too 
great to be comprehended in- this Diſcourſe I, 
have afligned them the three laft of this Treatilc 


after I have ſhewed in the two following the in-J 


jultice of Defire in Ambition and Covetoulncls. 


Diſcourlc 
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Diſcourſe II, 


That the Deſire of Greatneſs and 
Wealth, plungeth men. into. 
Miſery and Sin. 


neceſſary to Government, that: ſhe-15 not to! 

be diffolved without ſending nature back to 

the Chaos, ſhe is the only ib 573018 | 
pitlar of human affairs, the Jo. on Wy 
line that unites all the parts of 0; * 07} 
the Common-wealth, and the , 7; 
vital Spirits which animate all the members: that 
compoſe it. For, as man 1s a triend to Socicty,and 
that Society cannot ſubfilt without Peace, as Peace 
followes union, as union is mfeparable from 
good order, and as good order cannot be without 


G ptr is {o ancient and her Conduct ſo 


dependance nor dependance without Authority 


Policy hath: happily invented Government, ſhe , 
got the people to be ſubject to Magiltrates, ſhe 
placed Princes at the head. of the: Nobles, and ac< 
cording to that inſtind that is common to all men, 
ſhe made ſervitude neceſſary to us, and obedience 
delightful. 1aac, who is lookt upon in Scripture 
as the model of Politicks, thought : he did Eſa 
no wrong when he commanded hum to obey his 
younger Brother : this preference. according to 

| N 3 the 
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the words of Philo was not ſo much a maladiQion 
as a teſtimony of his love, he ſatisfhed the Divine 
Juſtice by hearkening to the ſolicitations of his 
wite ; and knowing that a mam that lives by his 
weapon is {ubje&t to many Paſfioxs, he judged he 
might appoint Facob to be his Governor without 
jury to his . primogeniture.' It was with this 
| Reafon that the Roman Cam- 

ut domits ſe melius ha-. non wealth juſtified her uſur- 

berent, quum indomits pations 3 that ſhe perſwaded 


aeterius hab f 
Amps bong pers the World that her Conquelis 
21. 


were lawful, fince their Em-. 


= pire became beneficial to the 
pcople' whom. they overcame, and that giving 
them Philoſophers to inftruct them in vertucs, they 
made their (ubjc&ion of greater advantage to 


them then their. liberty. That as the Body obeys | 
the mind , and Reaſon commands our Paſſions, | 


they alleadg that the. weaker ought to fubmit to 


the ſtronger, Cowards to Valiant Men, and the leſs | 


peried to the more accompliſh. 


This feeble argument hath: made fo firong an | 
impreſſion on the Spirits of ambitious men, that | 


they thought they might lawfully aſpire to: great- 
neſs, that the defire of honors was not ſo much a 
mark of Pride, as of generoficy ; and that the 
moſt excellent thing in this World might be ſought 
after without ſcruple. They affirmed, with much 
Reaſon, that man was born: to! command, that 
naturc had given him extraordinary parts for that 
purpoſe, and that as ſhe had granted firength.to 
wild Beafts to offend or defend{.policy to fome to 
avoid the Hunters, and ſwitftneſs:to others to fly 
from their Enemics 3 ſhe had: placed in man 4 
generous 
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generous Spirit fit to command, which delighted 
in Dignities, and which eſteemed all things below 
himfclt bur Government and Empire: In thine, 
that the Paſſion that made him attect greatneſs was 
natural to him, that Soveraignty was approved 
of all Nations, that the Son of God propoled it 
; to his Dilciples, when he promiſed they ſhould 
fit upon Thrones judging the Tribes of Tſraetl. 
But what colourable Reaſons ſoever are formed by 
Hiſtorians and Orators to excuſe the deſire of 
orcatnel(s,they cannot deny but that it is fatal to 
the ambitious 3 and that if it be not always ſuf- 
ficiently unjuſt to render them guilty, it is too 
extravagant not to make them unhappy. 

For belides that they aim at that which is out 
of their power, that they are 4 
encloſed with Encmies that 24214 ſervitus magne 

, fortune eſt. Sen, con- 
oppoſe their deſigns, that they 71, ,4 potih, 
ſce thegſelves often deceived 
in their hopes, that their friends forſake them 3 
and that they are forced to confels,by the Travels 
that attend their Projects, that it 1s no lIc(s dit- 
hcult to arrive at dignity then to preſerve it. Be- 
lides that, envy is inſeparable trom their condition, 
that men often conſpire againſt their Perſons z 
that their SubjeRks hate them, and that their equals 
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ht ſuſpe& them: they endure mitſeries that give the 
ch MI !yc to the opinion of the World, the honors they 


hunted after with ſo much earneſineſs, procure 
their diſquiet 3 and, by an inevitable misfortune, 


which they expected their joy and felicity. 
Fear aſſaults them at every turn, they ſuſpect the 
countenance of their friends as well as the looks: 


N 4 of 


they meet with grief amongſt thoſe things from 
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of their Enemies, all that approach them create 
their jealouſies 3 and, by a ſuſpition that diſcovers 
their Calamities 3 they have often an apprehenſion 
of the Valour or vertuous comportments of their 
 ſucccfſors, They are afraid that they which are 
one day to lit on their Throne ſhould contrive 
their ruin 5 and as they know that the people de- 
light in novelty they fear leaſt their Children 

\hould becom their Soveraigns, 
Rato quam juſtus quiſ- Tndeed , goodneſs is not the 
quam fuit, ut non c2- L:e& of the love of all men 
rzor populo ſucceſſor . Sag” I 
joret. Petr. dz remed, if ſome reverence it in the 
utriuſq. fort. perſon of their Prince, others 

grow weary of it, or deſpoſe 
it, What integrity ſoever Kings bring to the 
Throne , they become guilty enough by reigning 
long 3 and it's ſufficient to know that they have 
ſucceſſors, to render them odious to their Subjefts. 
The vulgar are fo fantaſtical in their aflgtions, 
that their greateſt conſtancy laſts but a moment, 
they hate the blefling which they enjoy, they deſire 
it when it'sexpc&ed, and never truly eltcem 1t but 
when they have loſt it. 

What contentment can a man have amidſi {o 
many apprehenfions ? What felicity can he tall 
in the Government of an ungratefu] people , who 
are never ſatished with his.Condud, who expea 


his death every time he 1s indiſpoled, who wiſh | 


it under the ſhaddow of enlarging their liberty 
who find fault with the favors they have obtained 
from him, and magnify them only which they cx- 
pc from his heixs ? EY 

- Without doubt theſe Reaſons made Amguſtis 
think ſooften of a Retreat,and which inſpired = 
eds | wit 


OY 
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with the deſpicable thoughts of an Empire, which 
expoſed his a@ions to cenſure, his ſafety to ha- 
zard and his life to perils. For although he gave 
Laws to the greatcft part of the world, held the 
Rowan fortune in his hands, and ſaw the wileſt Se- 
nat-upon earth pay reverence to his Commands, 
yet he ſighed after retirement, he ceaſed not to re- 
queſt the Senat for leave to ſurrender 3 his moſt (e- 
rious Speeches ended with theſe pleaſant expeta- 
tions, and he filed that his happy Day that ſhould 
ſirip him of his Dignities. He had learned, by a 
long experience, how toilſom a publick Charge is, 

, how many hazards were to be undergone to ob- 
tain it , and how many cares were required to 
preſerve it 3 having been often obliged to arm 
himſclf to tame his Subjects, give Battels to ſup- 
x plant his Competitors, and bring Armics into the 
Field co warrant him from the ſurprizes e- 
ven of his friends. How often was he ſeen cen- 
ſtrained to abandon his Frontiers, to march into 
Sicilta, travel into Egypt, carry Armies (yet cove- 
red with Roman Blood.) into 4fia, to bring the 
ta&ious to obedience ? When he is bnfted in re- 
conciling the Alpes, when he is drawing the Re- 
bels to their Duty , when he is-making Slaves of 
his Enemies, and is projeGting new Conquetts, 
beyond the Rhine and Euphrates, even .then they 
MW contrive plots againſt his Perſon , they prepare 
3 Weapons in the City of Pannbe, for his Aſaſlina- 
d tion : and, he that was coming triumphant from 
x- WW the ſubduing of all the Rebels of his State, finds 
himſelf defigned for death by a Band of (cditious 

His men. Hardly had he eſcaped theſe Ambulcades 
im WM but his own Daughter, attended by a company of 
bo . young 
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young, Gallants whom ſhe had gained by her 
Proſiitutions , renewed his fears, and by alarms 
that (eldom gave him reſt, threatned to ſend 
death to him, through the thickeſt of his Guards. 
that ſurrounded him. Thus being wearyed with 
the Dignities ofan Empirc, and tired with a load 
that expoſed him to fo many dangers, he fecks for 
reſt, and charmed his misfortunes with that hope: 
he conjures the Senat to diſcharge him of this 
burthen , and,by an imbecillity athxt to the con- 
dition of Kings, he ſupplicates that of others, 
which himſelf could vouchſafe to all the Slaves of 
Rome. He ſhanned the Court as the Enemy of 
innocence, and ſought for ſolitude as the ha- 
; +, bitation of reſt, and the man- 
Has Peep fion of Vertue. He knew that 
| men could not- reign without 
being unhappy or guilty, that the hatred of the 
people or the diſpleaſure of God were the ordi- 
nary portions of.. Monarchs, and that as they 
could not command well without the diflatisfa- 
Ction of men ,. they could not govern unjuſtly 
without attraQting the Anger of God. With what 
Authority ſoever Kings are flartercd , they never 
can be ſaid to be abſolute in theix Governments, 
| > :- ,-. they are obliged by the Civil 
Liod quiſque jiris it Rjoht as well as their Sub- 

alterum ſtatuerits ipſe- + ' . 

eodem jure ubatur. je&s 3 and it they have Power 
| to eſtabliſh Laws, they are not 
permitted to violate them. Their Liberty is an 
11laſtrious Bondage , they can' do but one halt of 
what they deſire, though they pretend their Power 
to be equal to their. Will, they! can ſcarce do any 


thing for being able to command all things: and 
| | an 
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an Orator told Trajan excellent well,that if it were 


a mark of great felicity in his perſon to be able to- 
do what he deſired, it. wasanaG& of Grandeur to 
command no more than what was juſt. Authority 
deſtroys not Juſtice, and a Prince renders him- 
ſelf incapable of governing his Subjecs, from the 
time that he difcredits his Laws by his own aQtions. 
Though it be cafie to conclude from all this 
Difcourſe that Greatneſs is a fate of Servitude,, 
and that that Puiſſance that attends it 1s as detici= 
ent as dangerous, yet are there but tew men that: 
do not ſeek it, and who care not for becoming 
guilty or miſerable, provided they may but ap-' 
pear to be great. The Ages paſt, have ſhewed-us, 
ſome fo degenerated: as to violate all Laws for the 
obtaining of Govenment 5 who have mounted-the: 
Throne by Marders, who were not afraid. to-cofti= 
mit a homicide to acquire a Kingdom, and- who 
held jt for truth that if it were in. any cafe lawkul 
to pervert Juſtice, it was to. be donnie in matfers: 
of State, and to! arrive at Command. . The Poets 
who in their fables have ſo wittily deſcribed the- 
inclinations of men,obſerve well that an'ambitioub: 
man-muſt needs be infolent , fince he ſpared not: 
the blood of his neareſt Relations, that a Kingdom 
was dearer to him than his Gods and his Children; 
and&that he often ſacrificed the PT u1s file 
kayo Ren « - Es the Impunk mlla gerert. 
» £O brang Nis aeugns to. <on, in Thebaide, 
paſs. Polinices, whoſe tragical 
Story we read. of, was of this humor, althought his 
mother aſſured him that he could never arrive at 
the Command of others without renounecing of his 
own liberty,that a Kingdom was a laborious Bon- 


dage, 
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dage,that a Scepter was not ſo mucha heavenly fa- 
vour,aSamark of Gods anger 3 and that it was ſut- 
ficient to inform him that Cadmus and his Heirs 
had been unhappy, to purge him of fo evil a Diftem- 
per as the defire of Soveraignty : he made her 
this anſwer , that he was reſolved to be (upe- 
riour, that the misfortunes of his Anceſtors fright- 
ed him not. that death was no terror toa man 
that deſpiſed it, and that he was not carctul what 
his end ſhould be, provided he might but dix poſ- 
{eſt of a Scepter and Diadem. 

That Divine ſpake wittily, who ſaid that Am- 
bition was Charity*s Ape, that the moſt inſolent 
of our Paſſions imitated the moſi excellent of our 
Vertues, and that their manner. of acting had 
much reſemblance, though their motives were 
diflexent. Charity, faith that eminent Doctor, is 
patient, and ſuffereth generouſly the injuries done 
her for the love of -things eternal, and Ambition 
paſſeth by affronts to: arrive at the Honors of the 
Earth ; Charity is merciful, and diſtributeth libe- 
rally of the Riches ſhe poſſeſſeth 3 Ambition lights 
them, and eſteems only thoſe ſhe' aſpires after 3 
Charity endureth pain and dcath in defence of the 
Truth, and Ambition ſhuns no Combat for the c- 
ſtabliſhment. of her own Glory. Both believe and 
hope all things 3 and amongit all their reſemblan- 
ces this difference only is diſcernable, that the 


one purſues that which is good , and the other | 


hunts after that which is evil 3 that the one makes 
her Lovers to become the Diſciples of Feſus Chriſt, 
and the other cauſeth her Martyrs to be the 
Slaves of Satan, Indeed who (hall believe that a 


man who makes war upon his Neighbours, who 
| | breaks 
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breaks into the Frontiers of his Allies, who vio- 
lates the ſacred bounds of Nature, and tramples 
under foot thoſe Alliances which that wiſe Mo- 
ther hath made among the Nations of the Earth, 
to arrive at the accompliſhment of his deſigns, is 
not poſſeſt of an evil ſpirit ? Who ſhall think thac 
a Prince, who is never content with his Fortune, 
who drives the bleſſing of Peace ont of his Territo= 
ries, who preſcribes no limits to his Deſires, who 
eltcems nothing unjuſt but what he cannot com- 
paſs, is nota Slave to the Devil and a Martyrof 
Vanity ? Whoſhall judg thata man who deſcends 
into the Seas, who traverſeth all parts of the terre- 
ſtrial Globe to gain a piece of Earth, can be in his 
right mind, and can be other than his own enemy, 
and the Tyrant of the people whom he hath con- 
quered ? Pride hath nothing of Juſtice but her 
own miſeries, and without the invention of Pu- 
niſhments to chaſiiſe her, to leave her to her (elf 
is ſufficient to make her unhappy : For: al- 
though all the Paſſions ſirive to afflict her, Hope 
to ſeduce her, Fear to perplex her , Grief to di- 
firact her, and Anger to throw her into precipi- 
tous Battels 3 ſhe cannot obtain what ſhe defires 
from the vanquiſhed. If ſhe make them her Vaſſals 
ſhe cannot procure their Love, and what Art ſo- 
6ycr ſhe employ, ſhe cannot oblige thoſe freeborn 
men to give her their Aﬀecions or Venerations. 
The detire of Riches for being more common a- 
mongſt men than that of Honors, is not more rea- 
ſonable : for if that be inſolent, this is impatient, 
if Ambition render men arrogant , Covetouſneſs 
makes them ſordid 3 it Pride make impious Pro- 
{clites, Avarice begets Idolaters ;- and in Sexeca's 
Morals 
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Morals it 4s difficult to reſolve, whether we be. 
come more guilty by pretending to be above our 
equals, or when we make a God of that metal, 
which we ought to place among, things of the 
meaneſt conſideration. 

It muſt be confelt that this Poſſim is in ſome 
ſort natural to us, that our Parents taught us the 
uſe of it from our infancy,and that recommending 
to us the acquiſition of Gold and Silver, they hav. 

left us the defire: thereof for 

Admirationam nobis gut inheritance. For although 
paventes airs argentt- wen are ſeldom in one mind, 
que fecerunt 5 & tent- h al _ 6 aa 
1is infuſa cupiditas at- At DOvelty robs us of that 
tins ſedit, crevitgue happinels, and that we change 
zobiſcum. Sen. Ep. 16 oux opinions as often as the 
- objects vary ; yet is it certain 

in this point that Gold is profitable to man, that 


it aſſiſts him in his wants, that it opens him the - 


Gites of publique employment, and that he raiſcti 
his fortunes by honorable Alliances. Private men 
who are governed by publique Example, pay it 
reſpeR, they wiſh it to their Children 3 and asit 
Heaven comprehcndcd nothing more precious then 
Gold, they convert it into preſents and offerings 
for their Gods. In fine, the poſſeſſion of Wealth 
IS ſo advantageous, and want is accompanied with 
fo many calamitics, that ſhe is become the ſcorn 
and fear of all men: the pocr hate her as well as 
the rich 3 and without fecking for a mans greater 
faults, it is enough to know that fortune hath 
uſcd him ill, to make him odious to ſuch as fre- 

quent him. 
If all the Nations upon Earth have cntertained 
theſe opinions, they axe not therefoxe the more 
rca- 
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reaſonable, and nothing makes them more fu(- 
pedted of deceipt, then the great number of their 
approbators. For as the people are equally blind 
and of interreſled judgments they commend 
wealth as the only ornament of life, and in their 
fancy Heaven cannot make a bettgn Memnonſiration 
of favor towards them then by tunkling Trea- 
ſures into their laps. But truly., it were to be 
wiſht that they who ſeek them with ſo much eager 
affe&ion, would conſult with the richz and that 
they would infinuate themſelves into the conver- 
ſation of theſe ſplendid Slaves, to' be taught by 
them the diſquiet and refileſs torments which they 
find inſeparable from their Poſſcfiions. Without 
doubt they would ſoon change their deſires 3 and 
I know not if they would not make vows to hin- 
der the obtaining of any part of that which they 
had ſo carneſily ſought after. All thoſe bene- 
fits they ſo. much admire are good. but in ſhew, 
the comforts they promiſe axe more faulty then 
ſpectous 3 it they promiſe honors they make pay- 
q ment in torments 3 and they reſemble thoſe ſavage 
1 Beaſts which can neither be caught nox kept with- 


$ out hazard. Likewiſe, when they come to them- 
h (clves and conſider the deplorable ſtate of their 
h condition , they cannot retain their teares, they 
n complain that their afteEtion hath been the cauſe 
1s of their chaliiſcment, that thcy find more trouble 
Ti to preſerve their Treaſure then to get it, and that 
th they are become milcrable by having obtained 


C- what they demanded. 

But that which increaſeth yet more their pun« 
ed [ment is, they dare not diſcloſe their  miſerics, 
re they hide what they cannot diſcover without 
| ſhame 
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ſhame or'danger : and be it the remorſe of unjuſt 
gotten goods, or the trouble they find in their 
enjoyment which tyrannizeth chem , they grow 
pale at the fight of Gods judgments, they tremble 
at the thought of the threatning, evil Spirits, of 
the acculing>Angel, of. friends to whom their deeds 
are deteſiable,'and of the rigorous judg who is to 
condemn them. 

It is then without cauſe, avaricious men ! that 
you take ſo much Pride in your Riches, fince they 
procure you ſo much torment, and that by the aid 
thereof you promiſe to your ſelves the accom- 
pliſhment of all your detigns 3 fince you cannot 
enjoy them without becoming their Slaves : you 
would be your own Maſters, it they were not 
yours, you might make uſe of your own advan- 
tages, if they were not in your powerz and, to WC 
ſay all in few words, you might be freemen if you Ml v 
were not laden with abundance. Learn, from the tr 
travels you ſafter your own infelicity, that you MW: 
ſerve, in ſtead of commanding your own covetous WM r: 
appetite 3 and that as faith the Scripture ye are Wee 
men that can defire but know not how to poſicis Wh. 
Riches. 


Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe 1 I 1. 


That Aiidacity is of no uſe to Wiſe 
men in aſſaulting or defending 


of Evils. 


| Ever do Orators appear more ſplendid 
then when they deſcribe the Lives of 
Conquerors, when they give renown 
to'their Valor, when they admire their 
» Wl conduc, when they repreſent them in combat 
2 MW vich their Enemies, and when they render them 
: Wriumphant over fortune and death. It ſeemeth 
u Wi if they exceeded chemſclves every time. tliey 
5 MW ccount their Batte]ls and Victories, and that they 
cc Weeign their own commendations in magnifying 
th.ix victorious Souldiers. For of all the advan- 
azes they find in their perſons, none ſo much 
irs their cloquence as their courage, they paſs by 
ll their other qualities to render this valuable 
ad if ſometimes they firid a neceſlity of beſtow- 
ng ſome praiſe upon them alſo, it is with ſo much 
intnefs, as is eafic to conjeure that the notice 
they take thereof is but becauſe they would not 
tt reproached with being ignorant of any of their 
adowments ; when they ſpeak of their Juſtice 
ticy cloath it it ſuch ordinary language as puts 
biz Reader in doubt, whether they ever knew the 
| (©) merit 


le 
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mcrit thereof, they diſcourſe of their clemency as 
if it were always mixt with meanneſs of Spirit 
and  inconfiderateneſs 3 and although Science be il | 
the moſi excellent ornament of Monarchs, yet Il | 
amonegſt them it is accompted but as the exerciſe Il | 
of Cowards, and the employment of idle perſons. 
A man muſt have nothing but valor to make him II | 
the ſubje& of their Elogies, he muſt be guilty of WM | 
c 
2 


Murthers to merit their eſteem, and muſt be as 
little ſparing of his own, as of the life of his 
Enemies to deſerve the honor of their commen- i x 
dations. : t 
| As audacity is the cauſe of all theſe-effeAs, ſhe Ml q 
draws admiration from all men 3 Hiſtorians never il ( 
mention her but with veneration, Philoſophers WM ; 
recommend her to their Diſciples 3 and Poers are Ml »f 
fo much concerned for her honor, as to aſſure us Ml ( 
that if Kings be indebted to fortune for the happy WW cy 
ſucceſſes of their Armies, they owe the original of WM jo 
their victories to the bold attempts of their Cap- WW th; 
tains, . In fine, they athrm that without her aid MW jn 
we become faint hearted, that all our ations bor- WM mc 
row their ſplendor from her ſtrength, and that « MW 0, 
man is no longer to be eficemed then whilſt he is Wan 
hardy and adventurous. s 7 
The mind of man is ſo depraved, and the vulgar W yir 
opinion hath ſo much corrupted him, that he Mx; 
valucs nothing but thoſe things which procure him Whaq 
worldly glory, he tinds nothing delightful but Wy, 
what is-bcyond. the common achievement, ordi- 
niry vertues.afftec him not, and by an obſtinacy 
full of 3mbecillity, he conſiders not fo much the 
prudence of a General asthe defeat of the Enemy, 


lie ſpegks of a victorious Captain with adaniations 
: c 


& 
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he (wells his, praiſes into Volumes 3 and as if the 
honor of a Commander conſiſted in ſeeking Bat- 
tells, in routing Armies, in razing Cities, in de- 
ſolating Countries, he firains his induſity eo the 
higheſt pin to compoſe his Panegyrick. - - 

But ſurely hedoth not in any thing diſcover his 
blindneſs more then in this Subje&, the badneſs of 
his cauſe diſparageth his judgment: and to pro- 
cced to condemnation without a formal examin- 
ation of his intentions or motives, let it ſuffice to 
know, that all the employments of audacity tend 
to the ruiti of our fellow Creatures; that un- 
dauntednefſs which invented or procures ther is 
too much defecive in juſtice to make them war- 
rantable, and ſhe whom we adore as the mother 
of Noble attempts, is too fatal to the ſons of men 
to be obeyed without danger. For what did ſhe 
wer do in the World that turned not to the diſ- 
honor of the Conqueror, or the diſadvantage of 
the vanquiſhed 2 Was ſhe ever ſeen to be moderate 
in combat or modeſt in Victory ? Was ſhe ever. 
merciful to the innocent in aſſaulting the gunlty * 
Do not all Kingdoms complain of her injuſtice 3 
And had we ever heard of Revolts and Treafons, 
Murders and Parricides, if audacity had not there- 
with infpired the raſh and Cowardly ? Vice would 
i this day be covered with darkneſs,if this Paſfror 
tad not taught us to bring it to the Light 3 intamy 
would be a ſtranger to Society if it were not mixt 
with unclean perſons 3 no uncomely action would 
pear there, revenge would be as little practiced 
& homicide 3 and with reaſon we may doubr 
whether fin had ever been publickly aRed if auda- 
ity had not opened the way. | 

O 3 All 
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All the crimes which we read 'of 1n Hiſtory, 
and which we yet deteſt in our Age, had no othg 
Author. but this Paſſion: all Philoſophers affign 
her ta be their mother, to her they attribute all 
their malicez and although they own man to be 
lufficiently inabled, to contrive evil defigns; ya 
they aſſure us rhat he would want reſolution to 
execute them, without being animated by her in- 
citements. If we believe a certain Orator, 'tis 
ſhe that throws diviſion amongtt States, that in- 
{pires the ambitious with Tyranny, that prompts 
laſcivious perſons to ads of violation, that incites 
covetcous men to theft and rapine, that deſolates 
Kingdoms; and that making ſmall accompt of 
whole Armies, cauſeth Monarchs to looſe their 
Kingdoms, and Subjects their Liberty. 

For who ſhall believe that Falizs Ceſar had ever 


attempted the Roman Government, it he had not | 


been 2s hardy as ambitious? Who ſhall think that 
Alexander had ever aſpired to the univerſal Sove- 
rajpnty, if he hadinot been ridden and ſpurred as 
well by. his courage as ambition? The one and the 
Other' are' guilty before men for unwarrantablc 
undertakings ; and they are not lookt upon 3s 
Monſters in Hiſtory,but tor that they ſuffered them- 
{clvesto.be commanded by the vioknce of a Paſſin 
that overturns all natures Laws. They likewiſe 
became. the terror of all mortals, dreaded thcy 
were by all forreign/ Nations, the arrival of their 
Armies hath often. cauſed their Enemies to fly, 
their progrefſion put the whole World toa ſtand, 
their own Souldiers were afraid of them as well 
as their adverſaries, and Seneca doubted whether 


tixcir valor were more fatal to theix Enemies - to 
| them 
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them of their own party : the one had vowed the 
ruin of his Neighbours, and the other the deftru- 
ion of his own Country the one cauſed Greece 
to groan, and the other threw horror into the 
City of Rome, the one trampled upon Kings, and 
t the other made breach upon the Rights of the 
moſt famous common wealth of the World, But 
. all thoſe diforders own no other principle then 
5 MW audacity; if ambition were the tccation, boldneſs 
; was the principal cauſe, and that dcfire of vain 
$ elory in Alexander and Ceſar, had remained un- 
$ 

$ 


known or ineffectual, it it had not called this 
complice to its afliltance. But for fear of being 
i W deemed partial in this Subjez&, and that I be nor 
r W blamed for dareing to condemn a Paſſion that hath 

received ſo much commendations in the Writiugs 
r W of Philoſophers, 1 agree with them, that her un- 
x MW dertakings are ſometimes generous , ſhe aſſaults 
i: MW dcath without fear, ſhe is the only Paſſion which 
-. W bcholds evil with ſtedfaſtneſs, and which dares 
1s MW undertake to oppoſe and overcomeit. For, though 
ic MW fear be prudent, ſhe is not couragious, ſhe looks 
lc W not upon evilſo much to meet,'as to avoid it, ſhe 
35 W draws her conhdence from her amazement, and if 
n- W {be ſometimes admit Reaſon of hep Counlel, it is 
n Wl rather to prevent then torexpect it's arrival. Anger 
ſc MW is ever concerned, ſhe doth not ſo much conſider 
cy MW the affront as the vengeance, and the hope ſhe hath 
-ir MW of obtaining ſatisfaction alays her griet, and af- 
y, W fords her content. But audacity fſecks the cvil 
d, MW dire&ly. ſhe offers him Battle in all places, and, 
«ll W without regard to the hazards that ſurround her, 
icr MY ſhe thinks her ſelf ſufficiently honored when ſhe 
obtains Commiſſion to aſſault and tight him, 
O 3 Als 
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Although this diſcourſe be true, and not eaſily 
rejected without being ignorant of the advantages 
which this Paſſion is Maſter of above his compani- 
ons 3 yet doth it not prove any thing in the Stozck 
DoGrin, and it's ealte in their opinion to demon- 
ſtrate that her enterprizes are as uſcleſs to the wile 
as her attempts and combats. 

For as they acknowledg no evil but Vice 3 and 
that which the vulgar do fo much dread, paſlling 
with them for. an indifferent thing, they have no 
need of other helps to ſurmount it then Reaſon, M * 
this Enemy 1s always in their Power, the will 
which formeth cat Rifle it, and even as a man, to 
be' innocent, need but will good, fo it is ſufficient 
to willevil, to make him guilty or vicious. 

It is not then without cauſe if T baniſh audacity MW 2 

from my wiſe man, fince ſhe is MI f 
Temperatus ſit ſapiens (ſo infolent, and it I permit WM *: 
& ad res fort?«s agent- him no uſe of her upon any I fl 


aas non iram, fed vim | F 
adhibeat. Sen. 4 de ira occalion, fince ſhe is ſo unjuſt, WO " 


cap. 17, and if Ijudg her of no ule to I i 

his Government,fincc he owns MW 4! 
no Enemies he hath to fight with but himſelf, nor I th 
other Monſters to aſſault but Vice. A true Philo- | 4 
fopher muſt be valiant, but neither raſh nor tear- MW 2! 
ful 3 let him be as little under the command of MW » 
Paſſion as of Fortune, let him judg of things ac-IÞ 
cording to Reaſon, and let him not fear danger as a 79 
Coward, nor f{eck it asan audacious perſon. 


Diſcourke 
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Diſcourſe I Tl 


That Hope is ungrateful, fearful and 
Uncertain. 

Here is nothing in the World more hid, 
nor any thing more evident then time, 
it is the Labyrinth of the learned. Aftro- 
logers, who from the motion of the itars 

on. which they gaze, calculate their duration, are 
at this day in a laborious fweat to expreſs what 
timeis 3 and if there be ſome Philoſophers in our 
age that diſagree not touching it's ſubliſtance, we 
ſhall hardly ftand any that differ not about it's na- 
ture. If they allow it co be the meaſure of all 
human things, the rule of reſt as well as of action, 
and that the Sun and the Moon were ordained by 
the Creator for the diviſion of days, ycars and 
Ages, yet they differ in deſcribing their property, 
or defining their eſſence z and do conlider them 
with formalities fo remote the one from the other, 
that they put us in doubt whether they be not 
void of other reallity then the witty conceipts of 
the deſcriberz. The moſt in- 

genious of our Divines wit= Firmiter exiſtimo tem- 


ly confounds time with that 75 79? dicere aliam 
rem abſolutan , ultra 


motum, ficut qualitas dicit aliam rem a quantitate, ſed eanden; 
rem ſimpligiters SCOLUS, q. 18. de rerum Princip. 
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motion that meaſures it, he aſſerts that nothing is 
to be diſcovered in the one, that is not to be -6b- 
ſerved in the other, that the imagination or the 
mind begets all the difference, and if Natural 
Philoſophers give them divers names, they ceaſe 
not to be one and the ſame thing. From hence 
it comes to pals that his Diſciples ſeperate it from 
Ariſtotles Reports, look upon it asa baſtard exten- 
tion, baniſhit from the number of things ſubliſting 
3a nature, and render jt ſo much dependant on the 
Body, be it in aGion or at reſt, that they confeſs 
it hath no dilatation without it. | 
Some cannot imagin that it hath any real parts, 
ſince thoke of which it is compoſed admit it not, 
that the paſt is irrecoverable;that it ceaſeth to have 
any ſubſiſtance in nature when the preſent ſucceeds 
it,.that the memory mult be employed to fetch it 
back, and that: when we have madcher uſe all her 
Skill, all ſhe can do is but to entertain us with an 
imaginary time. Neither can they conceive how 
the preſent can compole it, ſince it is but an indivi- 
dual point, an inſtant that ſeparates the preter from 
the future, and a moment that flies from us as often 
as we think we have it, for it 'runs ſo (wift that 
nothing can retard it, the Sun ſtanding fiill ftayeth 
not it's courſe, it goes on when the courſe of the 
ſtars is arreſted 3 and, as if it were fatal to it ſelf, 
it cannot gain but by it's own loſs, and it increa(- 
cth only by it's own diminution. ' But, with 
much more reaſon do they doubt whether the fu- 
ture can makeany part of time fince that is yet to 
comes fince the firſt motions thereof are concealed 
from us 3 ſince its coming is uncertain, and ſince 
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(in proper tearms) it is but an 1422 in the mind of 
the Creator. es” . 

'Yet this latter part of time is the only obje& 
of Hope, which we judg ſo neceſſary for the ex- 
ecution of our deſigns, ſhe feeds us only with the 
expectation of benefits that are hid from our 
Eyes, ſhe conſiders things to come, and not them 
which are paſt 3 and, by an ungrateful injuſtice, 
diſpoſeth of thoſe good things which ſhe hath ob- 
tained, and thinks only on the favors which ſhe 
promiſeth to her (eli ſhall yet be reccived. She 
flights the paſt and values only the futurez and 
aſpireing to all things out of her poſſeſſion, ſhe 
cares not for being ſtiled ungrateful, provided ſhe 
can but merit the title of Provident. Indeed let 
an ambitious man' look never ſo well -upon his 
Benefaors, and what ſubmiſſion ſoever he ren- 
ders them in aſſurance of his gratitude, lie con- 
fiders not ſo much what he hath received as what 
he expes from them, he eaſily ſteps over the ob- 
ligations received, and remembers only what he 
hopeth for, and, according to the nature of the 
Paſſion that poſſeſſeth him; he forgets all the Gran- 
durs that have raifed him friends, to contemplate 
only the advantages that may render him equal to 
Kings and Potentates. As laſciviouſnelſs is a lazy 
Vice, and the ſlavery that bears it company firips 
it of the power of any generous aQion3 ſhe alſo 
quickly looſeth the remembrance of paſt plea- 
ſures, the charms of novelty drive away her fleet- 
ing joys, ſhe deemeth them loſt that have beenz 
and although her preſent contentments may by 
accidents be interrupted, though they which are 
to come be as hidden as uncertain, and that no 
REY | comforts 
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comforts are ſolid but thoſe which cannot be taken 
from us, ſhe cauſeth unclean perſons to deſpiſe 
them, to feed upon the new delights which ſhe 
holdeth forth to their expe&ation. The delire of 
Wealth, which ariſcth as often from our indigence 
as from our infirmity, looks upon nothing but che 
time to come, 1t conſiders the future and reflects 
not on the paſi, it becomes the numerator of ex- 
peRed Treaſures, but cares not to caſt up what it 
hath in poſſeſſion, it receives all and pays nothing : 
and without hunting for many Reaſons to con- 
demn it,it is ſufficient to know that it is inſatiable, 
to judg it unjuſt and ingratetul. Hope, which is 
the ſoul of all theſe Paſſions, hath inſpired them 
with this odious quality 3 ſhe teacheth them in- 
gratitude,in ſhewing them to make excurſions into 
the future ; her forgetfullneſs cauſeth her ſhame, 

and as that man is accuſed of unthankfulneſs who 
diſowns a benefit received, who diſſembles it for 
fear of repayment, or who doth not requite it but 
when he is forced. He-that forgets it ought with 

much more reaſon to be deemed ungratetul for 

ſuffering a favor to eſcape his memory which he 

ought to have retained to his laſt hour. But Hope 

+ pans odious (ince ſhe is unthankfu}, and 

it we ought to hold her promiles in ſuſpicion, 

becauſe ſhe is faithleſs to her friends, and ungrate- 

ful to her BenefaQtors, the unquietneſs of mind 

which waits upon her doth not render her les to 

be reje&ed, and we need but learn of Seneca, that 

ſhe is the Enemy of our reſt to perſwade us ta 

ſhun all hex employments, 


Fog 
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For according to the words of that eloquent 
Philoſopher , Fear purſueth 
Hope: although theſe two Spes metum ſequitur ; 
Paſſions be contrary, they rarcly 7 mr iſta utrum- 
part: company 3 a man muſt 7; Wl pores ar 
be fallen into diſpair to be xuri mat ſollio 
void of fear, and as it oftcn cit. Sen. Zp, 6 
happeneth that one faculty 
periſtheth by the ruin of another that is it's op. 
poſite , Fear never forfaketh us till we ceaſe to 
Hope 3 from thence it comes that the Criminals 
that are lead to execution, are without apprehen- 
ſion, chat they look death in the face without ter- 
ror, that they are more confident on the Scaffold 
chen at the Bar, and have no averſion for leaving 
= World becauſe they have no expectation of 
lite. 

This truth is ſo conſtant, that a certain Szozck 
was of opinion that nothing could be more in- 
ſupportable then a long ſuſpence, that we ſuffered 
more eaſily the deprivation of Hope, then the de- 
ferring thereof 3 that an extended deſire was a 
tedious torment, and that if in a wile mans judg- 
ment the loſs of a benefit proved fometimes our 
advantage, the expeQance was always attended 
with fear aud griet. 

But truly we ought not to wonder that he that 
hopeth ſhould fear, ſince the benefits he waites for 
are doubttal, fince the Paſſion by which he is lead 
is defective in her promiſes, fince, for the moſt part 
ſhe deceiveth all that rely upon her word 3 and 
often flarters them with the enjoyment of pleaſures 
that have nothing more in them then a bare ſhew 
of truth. As man is not the cauſe of what is to 
| come, 
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come, it is not to be expected that he ſhould be 
able to diſpoſe of the future > and what know- 
-tedg foever he have acquired in the condu@ of 
"Kingdoms or the cxconomy of Families,he is not 
able to foretel the event of things : this part of 
EIT! 8 _ © time 15 equally uncertain and 
or CO out of his ken 3 and he muſ 
anti Viltoriam, mari- ave been of the Almighties 
to pudicam uxorem, Councel, who is able to render 
patripios liberos ? Se- a perte& accompt thereof ; 
Po ds 2: Sn for who is ſufficiently enlight- 
© In dn x: ned to afſure the Husband- 
' man that his fields ſhall be 
fruicful after a certain time, that the following 
year ſhall be more profitable to him, then the fore- 
Boing 3 and that after a barrenneſs of his Lands, 
a Harveſt ſhall come in which he ſhall fhnd the 
reward of his toiles? Who can aſſure the Mar- 
iners that their voyage ſhall be attended with 
{ſmooth Seas, the winds favorable,and their Navi- 
gation proſperous? Who can warrant the Soul- 
diers that their Arms ſhall be victorious,and aſſure 
them of the Rout of their Enemies ? Who ſhall 
be able to promiſe a lover that the Marriage he 
defigns ſhall be happy, that the Woman he courts 
will be faithful to him, that the Children ſhe ſhall 
bring him, will be obedient, and that they (hall 
honor him as their Father, and that ſhe ſhall love 
him as her Husband? We reaſon according to 
outward appearances, and not according to that 
which ſhall happen 3 we look upon that which is 
profitable, but we examine not the difficulties that 
ſurround it, | | 


Ous 
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Our arguments are rather grounded upon our 
Opinions then upon Reaſon, and according to the 
good liking we have to the objects, weealily pro- 
miſe our ſclves the poſſeſſion, although it be ſome- 
times impoſlible. 

From thence cometh that we live always in in- 
ſtability, that our. reſolutions- 
are various, that we add in- 01% vita pendent, & 
juſtice to danger, and that we __ ſe ac diffici- 

k — cent coguntque 
are but little afraid to become gp 14;{ne premio lahor 
guilty , provided we can but eft, torquetillos irritum 
obtain what we defire. But dedecus,nec dolent pra- 
we (ce likewiſe that when for- W fed fruſtravoluſſe. 

en. de trancq. aninhs 
tune oppoſeth our deſigns,that ,,,. .. 
the ſucceſs of our aftairs an. 
{wereth not our Hopes , and that our toilſome 
labours have only ſerved to increaſe our unhap- 
pine(s, we fall into ſadneſs, we leave the event to 
chance, we condemn our own cafinels to hope, 
and we are troubled that the injuſtice of our enter- 
prizes was not able to give us poſlefſion of the good 
we had in purſuit. 

This cauſed Seneca to ſay, that our parts were 
fatal to us, and that our good qualities rendred us 
miſerable or guilty, The ingenuity of our Spirits 
ſerves to diſcover the evils before they come, our 
memory- calls them back when they are paſt, and 
the will often ſhuns them before they make ſhew of 
aſſaulting us. In tine, we convert all our faculties 
into torments 5 and, as if we had made a con- 
ſpiracy againſt our ſelves, we turn all the diſtin. 
ions of time to our own affliction, 


But 
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But the wiſe man that is a friend to Tranquil- 
| lity, and whole felicity confi- 
Nos venturo torquemur fteth not fo much in the calm- 


& preterito, nemo tan- OJ a : 
tum preſentibus miſer neſs of his Spirit, as in an in- 


eſt. Zdem. Ep. 5. 


nocent afluredneſs, deſpiſeth 
all the counſels of Hope, he 
laughs at her promiſes, he braveth Fortune, and. 
finding nothing out of vertue that is able to con- 
tent him, he as little defireth her preſents, as he 
feareth her diſgraces. He confiders indifferently 
all the advantages of the Earth, he builds all his 
glory or pleaſure upon the innocence of his 
aQions 3 and, fatished with vertues merit , he 
avoids the delights of the unchaſte , the Gran- 
durs of the ambitious, and the treaſures of cove- 
teous men. 


Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe V. 


That Anger #5 blind in taking of Re- 
venge, Raſh in Quarrels, and inſo- 
lent in Chaſliſement. 


Lthough T were not obliged to follow 
Seneca, and betraying the opinion I have 
conceived of his Doqtrin, I were diſin- 
genious enough to forſake his party, or 

fo unfaithful as to fide with his adverſaries, yet 
would it be a repugnance to me to believe that 
Anger can be ſerviceable to Vertue 3 and that ſhe 
muſt neceſſarily be employed by Commanders in 
giving of Battclls, by judges in the condemnation 
of the guilty, and by Kings mm the chaſtiſement of 
the Rebells of their State. Her fury.is too much 
ſuſpe&ed, to approve her Conduct, her manner 
of proceeding is too much void of equity to juſtify 
her decrees 3 and the puniſhments which ſhe or- 
daineth, are too rigorous to clear her from the im- 
putation of injuſtice, and cruelty. It our other 
Paſſions be ſufficiently odious becauſe they rebel 
againſt Reaſon, and that it is not for nothing that 
we ſo mach apprehend their Tyranny, fince they 
drive us from our ſelves to the (ubjet of their 
fury, the benefits wherewith they keep us in hand, 
do alay their rigor : if their. dete&s beget our 
hatred, 
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hatred, their fair proffers cauſe us to affect them, 
and all ſavage as they are, they have charms that = 
tempt us to give th-m employment. Delire doth 
not at all times torment us; if it diliurb our mmd, 
it tickles our imagination z this languiſhing humor 
is mingled with delight and it it ſometimes 
raviſh our reft, it laboars to give us poſſeſſion of 
the advantages we ſtand in necd of, If love 
pitch his Tents in our Souls, if he break in upon 
our liberty, and if, by an injuſtice which gives the 
lye to his name, he give us our Slaves to be our 
Miſtrefſes he unites us to the o je we affe, and 
fo much delights us with her periections, that we 
prefer her enjoyment above all the Grandutes bf 
of the Earth. 

' If Hope hold us in ſuſpence, and by a too in- 
genious forclight, ſhe redouble the meaſure of that 
time which we remain in expccation (he gives 
us with it the: promiſe of fortunate ſucceſs, ſhe 
aſſures us that.our Travels ſhall not be in vain, 
and our reward ſhall bear proportion to our pa- 
tience. If fear darken our judgment, if it fling 
horror into our Spirits, and cauſc us to apprehend 
miſchiefs contrary to our hopes ſhe teacheth us 
moderation in proſperity, ſhe foretels us of our 
evils to come, and prepares us to bear them with 
conſtancy, when they have laid hold on us. So 
that all our diſorders have ſome charms : if they 
perlecute us, they do us good ſervice if they are 
violent, they abate ſometimes of their cruelty, 
and give us intervals, that cauſe'us the more to 
eſteem our liberty, but anger is ever inſolent, and 
take her which way you will, ſhe is equally ſavage 


and precipitate, If ſhe puniſh the guilty , her 
blind- 
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blindneſs cauſeth her to commit excels, if ſhe force 
ſatisfaction for outrageous actions, ſhe hes (elf be- 
comes guilty of the prophanation of all natures 
Laws 5 if ſhe affault her Enemies, ſhe often runs 
headlong into their ambuſhes, and like unto thoſe 
tumbling ruins that throw down the houſes on 

' which they fall, ſhe finds her own puniſhment in 
her revenge, her own defeat in her victory, and 
her own execution in her condemnations. 

But that which yet better diſcovers her blind- 
nels, and makes her injuſtice ; 
I«ſs ſapportable ' is that ſhe 7% *x _ Em 
makes fuel of all wood , ſhe gn 4 — 
proceeds from love as well as ; 
hatred, takes up Armes againſt friend and foe, and 
falls not leſs violently upon thoſe that have ob- 
liged, then on thoſe that have done her injury. 
Thoſe paſs times which heal or charm the other 
Paſſions, diſcompoſe this, ſhe is as much diſpleaſed 

at play as at ſerious buftnefs, as much offended at 

- a jeſt as an afront, and it matcers but little whe- 

4 ther the motives which excite her be conſiderable, 

1 if the perſon who has them in apprehenſion be 


$ but ſuſceptible of her violence. For as the fire 
£ operates but according as it tinds the diſpoſition 
h of the matter, and its aQtivity is not always the 
0 meaſure of its working 3 as we find bodies that 
y indure not its heat, and others that retain a fpark 
re till 1t amount to a flame, Anger waits upon co- 


y, MW vardly Spirits, ſhe burns them up in giving them 
to Wl courage, and ſeldom forſakes them, till ſhe hath 
id = them fcornful, temerarious, and infſo- 
ge at, 
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hatred, their fair proffers cauſe us to affed them, 
and all ſavage as they are, they have charms that 
tempt us to give th'm employment. Dclire doth 
not at all times torment us; if it dilturb our mmd, 
it tickles our imagination this languiſhing humor 
is mingled with delight ; and it it ſometimes 
raviſh our reft, it -Jabours to give us poſſeſſion of 
the advantages we ftand in necd of, If love 
pitch his Tents in our Souls, if he break in upon 
our liberty, and if, by an injultice which gives the 
lye to his name, he give us our Slaves to be our 
Miſtrefſes he unites us to the o j<& we affte, and 
fo much delights us with her periecions, that we 
prefer her enjoyment above all the Grandutes bf 
of the Earth. 

'It Hope hold us in ſuſpence, and by a too in- 
genious forclight, ſhe redouble the meaſure of that 
time which we remain in expcGation lhe gives 
us with it the: promiſe of fortunate ſucceſs, ſhe 
aſſures us that.our Travels ſhall not be in vain, 
and our reward ſhall bear proportion to our pa- 
tience, If fear darken our judgment, if it fling 
horror into our Spirits, and cauſe us to apprehend 
miſchiefs contrary to our hopes 3 ſhe teacheth us 
moderation in proſperity, ſhe foretels us of our 
evils to come, and prepares us to bear them with 
conſtancy, when they have laid hold on us. So 
that all our diſorders have ſome charms : if they 
perſecute us, they do us good fervice 3 it they are 
violent, they abate ſometimes of their cruelty, 
and give us intervals, that cauſe us the more to 
eſteem our liberty, but anger is ever inlolent, and 
take her which way you will, ſhe is equally ſavage 


and precipitate, If ſhe puniſh the guilty , her 
k blind- 
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blindneſs cauſeth her to commit excels, if ſhe force 
ſatisfaction for outrageous actions, ſhe her ſelf be- 
comes guilty of the prophanation of all natures 
Laws 5 if ſhe aſſault her Enemies, ſhe often runs 
headlong into their ambuthes, and like unto thoſe 
tumbling ruins that throw down the houſes on 
which they fall, ſhe finds her own puniſhment in 
her revenge, her own defeat in her victory, and 
her own execution in her condemnations. 

But that which yet better diſcovers her blind- 
nels, and makes her injuſtice 
ſes ſapportable is that ſhe 7 *x amore naſcitur 
| quam inter luſus & j6- 
makes fuel of all wood , ſhe ;,. 5en, xp. 18. 
proceeds from love as well as b 
hatred, takes up Armes againſt friend and foe, and 
falls not leſs violently upon thoſe that have ob- 
liged, then on thoſe that have done her injury. 
| Thoſe paſs times which heal or charm the other 
Paſſions, diſcompole this, the is as much diſpleaſed 
at play as at ſerious buſtnel(s, as much offended at 
a jeſt as an afront, and it matrers but little whes 
ther the motives which excite her be confiderable, 
if the perſon who has them in apprehenſion be 
but ſuſceptible of her violence. For as the fire 
operates but according as it finds the diſpoſition 
of the matter, and its aQivity is not always the 
meaſure of its working as we find bodies that 
indure not its heat, and others that retain a ſpark 
till it amount to a flame, Anger waits upon co- 
wardly Spirits, ſhe burns them up in giving them 
courage, and feldom forſakes them, till ſhe hath 
_ them fcornful, temerarious , and info- 
nt. 
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Ts know well the ground of all theſe diſorders 
it ought to be known that Anger is -not of the na- 
ture of other Paſſions, which gently make their 
way into the ſoul by infinuations, which flatter 
the imagination at their entrance, and by leſs 
vigorous acceſſes diſguiſe their violence. But An- 
ger runs in with impetuolity, ſeizeth on all the 
facultics in a moment z and being at full ſ{irength 
from her very birth, ſhe doth that at once which 
Others do but by degrees. So that if theſe court 
us, ſhe violently conſtrains us, it they make us 
ſiray from the paths of Reaſon, ſhe leads us into 
the ways of madneſs, and if theſe be ſlow in thcir 
formations, this Paſſion takes growth all at once. 
In tine, nothing is more blind then ſhe in her un- 
dertakings, more violent in revenge, proudly vain 
in Victory, nor more enraged in deteat. For which 
cauſe the moſt wholſom Philoſophy baniſheth her 
from the ſoul of the wiſe man, and ſhe judges that 
a Paſſion (o little ſubje& to Reaſon,and which hath 
ſo much affinity with fury, cannot have any ulc- 
tul qualities. 

Though injuries be vexatious to man, though 
they break in upon his reputation, and cqually 
wound the innocent, and the guilty 3 though there 
be nothing leſs ſufferable , though great Spirits 
hardly bear them, though the molt ingenious feel 
them, and though the one and the other do often 
want ſtrength to ſtand under them 3 neverthelcls 
nothing ſo much demonſtrates their cowardize as 
the reſentment they ſhew of injuries, nor doth any 
taing more diſcover their pulilanimity, then the 
' meditation of revenge. It belongeth, ſaith Seneca, 


to men of mean Spirits to avenge one afront by 
| another, 
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another, to ſharpen our tecth againſt them that 
have bit us, and to hutt our ſelves becauſe an other 
would have hurt us 3 they refemble Rats and 
Emmots who make head againſt ſuch as only look 
as if they would hurt them ; and perſwade them- 
{elves to be wounded every. time they are toucht. 
But if the injury be excuſeleſs, and if the per- 
{on offering it had deſign to rob us of our honor, 
yet ought we to abſtain from Anger, and takecare 
of being carried away by a Paſſion which inſtead 
of abatcing increaſeth our griet: conteſts are ever 
dangerous or to no purpoſe : and as we cannot 
contend with them above us 
without deſerving the Title 57 #s Miſt injurtae, 
. , tace & ultus es. Chri- 
of Mad men, nor with our in- 
tcriours without being ſordid; 
we- cannot hope to be avenged of our equals 
without the hazard of being! worſted. Anger is 
too malignant or 'too precipitate to be employed 
in ſuch an adventure : Reafon muſt be our judg, 
we muſt receive her orders before any thing be 
undertakenz and we mult learn of her, that it is 
more glorious by filence to avoid an injury, then 
by words to overcome It. 

When we feel our ſelves offended, let us lay out 
hand on our breaſt, let us examin whether the 
harm done us be juſt, and whether we drew it not 
upon our ſelves by our own indiſcretion : if ſo, 
it is yery reaſonable that we ſhould bear it pati- 
ently, and receive it as the ehaſtiſement of zn evil 
which we our ſelves cauſed in the offtender. But 
it the outrage be unjuſt, if we are wrongfully 
perſecuted, and if our Conſcience afſures us of 
the innocence of our actions, why are we con= 
7 9 ceined, 
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concerned, and affli& our fclves tor an act of in- 
juftice, which ought to make him that hath com. 
mitted it to bluſh? Let us not always. believe the 
reports of men, let us (ct aſide 
Denjon eſe he? » the circumſtances that might 
c ANG be "wa .7- help to prove them, let us 
criminantibus faciles, Miliruſt our own conjectures; 
Sen, 2.dr4r4;cap. 22, time Will tell us the truth,and 
it. may be, that which to day 
we take for certain, to morrow may be void of 
all likelyhood. Let us raiſe our ſelves above the 
common ſort let us believe nothing of the un- 
pleaſant things that are told us, let us look upon 
injuries as things out of our power, and con- 
clude that no man is offended but by his own con- 
ſcnt, | 
To ſpeak truly nothing puts us into fo much 
agitation as opinion : it 1s ſhe, ſaith Seneca, which 
Tots meaſures offences, which mag- 
Cauſa iracundie, opi- nies their injuſtice,and which 
nin iniurie eſt, dem. "rt wap "My" $64 
$6, educing our judgments, ren 
ders them more. hainous and 
ſenſible then they are. We ſee ſervants that endure 
blows with patience,but cannot bear a ſharp word, 
that take a baſtanade more willingly then a box 
of the Eare, and fancy that death would be Ic 
1nſupportable then a reproach or an abuſe. Tr is 
not always the injury that torments us, but our 
:m:gination that we have received itz and there- 
fore a man of a large Soul, and who knoweth his 
own innocence or deſert, derides all the offences 
that can be offered him; he looks upon them as 
other mens extravagancies, he forgets the injury 
before it be received; he fiifles the mans 7” 
ore 
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before it touch him 3 and as he feels it not, he is 
in no perplexicy how to be revenged, 

It Anger be dimlighted in revenge, ſhe is unjuſt 
in chaſtiſement 3 and it ſhe violently break the 
Laws of Charity in conſtraining reparation for an 
abuſe, ſhe {inneth againſt the rules of equity when 
ſhe forceth fatisfa@tion for the injury, all her pro 
ccedings are irregular, the puniſhments ſhe ordains 
do always excecd the greatneſs of the crime, and 
without a formal proceſs, it is caſte to condemn 
her by the very fentences which ſhe her ſelf pro- 
nounceth againlti the guilty. 

For as ſhe is raſh, and the flames which ſhe 

chrows into the Soul of a judg 
Jratns, ad penam qui or a King, puts them into a 
accedtt, nunquam me- fury 3 ſhe prompts them to 
eteritaan Ham 72n2- puniſhment , ſhe ſwells the 
it que eſt inter nimi- <p ly}. 
um & parums Cic, 11, CIMe to juſtify the penalty, 
de offic. ſhe invents new torments for 
h the puniſhment of offences 3 
and cauſing them to act according to the great- 
neſs of their Authority, and not according to 
Jaſtice , ſhe puts it out of their power to keep 
within the bounds of that moderation which | 
teacheth to diſtinguiſh between too much and too 
litcle. For ſhe will have it, that all her procce- 
dings are regularly equal, that the vengeance 
which the dire&ts is neceſſary : and contrary to 
Reaſon, which eſteemeth' that only juſt which is 
agreeable-to cquity , ſhe deemeth aJl that to be 
equitable which is fuitable to her humor : ſhe 
regards not ſo much the offence as the cauſe, ſhe 


conſiders not ſo much the crime as the criminal ; 


ayd,by a fury as ſtrange as common to her, fhe- is 
. P 3 not 
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not leſs heated by the things which ſerve to the 
offenders advantage, then by the circumſiances 
which make for his condemnation. She is angry 
both with the innocent and the guilty, ſhe per- 
verts the integrity of the one, and inlargeth the 
faults of the other, ſhe is for nothing but puniſh- 
ment 3 and, obſtinate in her error, ſhe thinks it 
more honorable to perſiſt in evil then to ſhew any 
ſorrow for it. 

The example hereof produced by Seneca in his 
admirable Books of Anger, is an evident proof 
of thisz and without giving our ſelves the 
trouble of ſearching into Hiſtory for any other, 
let it ſuffice to. relate the particulars of this, to 
make known it's injuſtice. He faith that one of 
the Piſo's being in Anger, eſpied a Souldier of his 
returning from a party Convoy without his com- 
panion : this return ſerved him for a pretext to 
puniſh him, he thought it warrant enough to pals 
the ſentence of death upon him, to have him but 
ſuſpe&ted of murder; and to cauſe him to be led 
to Execution, for not having his fellow Souldier 
in his company. This unhappy condemned man, 
ſtoutly denies the crime, calls the Gods to be wit- 
nefles of his innocence,craveth ſome time to juſtify 
himſelf; and aſſures him that by his diligence he 
would bring the man to light who he bid was 
maſſacred. The General refuſes him this favor, 
1s angry at the requeſt, and without farther delay, 
commands him to be put to death. He is carried 
out of the Trenches; and the Heads-man had 
already hold on the (word to ſtrike off his Head, 
when the Souldier who was ſuppoſed to be ſlain, 
appeared ſuddenly in the midft of the _—_— ; 

| | the 
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the Captain that attended this Execution, at the 
ſight of this Souldier, dire&s a ſtop, commands 
che Exccutioner to unlooſe the Felon, and not to 
proceed without new orders from the Genera], 
He brings the Priſoner then back to Piſo, to put 
into his hands an innocent man, whom error had 
cauſed him to condemn as guilty. The whole 
Camp concluded that this Prince would let him- 
{clt be overcome of Juſtice, that clemency would 
ſucceed his rigor 3 and that being undeceived in his 
belicf, he would make no difficulty of pardoning 
the man a crime, which he had not committed. 
But ſeeing the Souldier yet alive, and taking his 
return as a contempt of his Commands, he goes 
back to the Tribunal all in a fury, pronounceth 
ſentence of death upon both the Souldiers 3 and 
that they ſhould be Executed | 
upon the place. What can be Excogitavit quomodo 
imagined more unjuſt then to 77s ©4mma Jaceret 
. quia nullum invenerate 
condemn two innocent men Sen, 2, de ira. cap- 
becauſe one of them was not 16. 
guiky?'Or to make too men 
Felons becauſe one of them was found innocent ? 
His Paſſion carried him yet farther, and violently 
throwing him from one Precipice to another, adds 
to theſe two a third, which was the Captain, that 
had brought back the Priſoner. His ingenious 
rage had fturniſht him with Reaſons to juſtify this 
proceeding, and examining their offences, helped 
him to raiſe from the divcrlity of their fortunes, 
the different cauſes of their puniſhment. I cauſed 
thee, faid he to the Souldier, to be lead to Execu- 
tion , becauſe thou waſt thereunto condemned, 
and thou, ſpeaking to his Companion , for that 
P 4 thou 
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thou waſt the cauſe thereof, and thou, looking 
upon the centurion, for that having received com- 
mand to put a Felon to death, thou haſt not done 
it. He ſubtilly invented the way to make them all 
ouilty, and to commit three crimes at once, be- 
cauſe he could not find any in the perſons he con- 
demned. | | 
From this Example it is cafie to diſcover the 
cruelty of Anger, and tc learn 
Hahet iracundia hoc how infolent ſhe is in chaſtiſe- 
malt, non vult regi 3 ments and dangerous in courts 
Fraſcitkr veritat? pſi, of judicature,and great Coun- 
ſs contra wvoluntatem ET. 
ſeam appareverit. 1- Cels+ ' For as ſhe is proud, and 
dem, 16. - © takesno other advices but het 
own, ſhe purſues the dictates 


overned.,as reprchended: likewiſe we fee that none ' 
48 Barbarians and men of mean Spirits , make 
uſe of her, who know not how to forgive an 
injury when they have it in their power to revenge 
If | | | 
Te is true that Anger ſeemeth in ſome ſort more 
uſeful in Camps then in Courts of Juſtice , that 
her violence hath ſome thing of agreement with 
a Martial humor, and that her aſpe& better be- 
cometh the face of Commanders then the coun- 
renance of a Judg and a King. For it we credit 
Ariſtotle, nothing contributes more to Valor then 
Anger : ſhe it is that ſwells the courage of Con- 
-querors, that animates them in the thickeſt of the 
combat, that awakens their generoſity,and cauſcth 
them to hazard their own,to become Maſters of the 
lifeof their Enemies, | 


For- 


of her own fury and can endure as little to begs: 
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-Fortitude by the Dodrin of this Philoſopher, 
is feeble without her com- 
pany , this vertue muſt be Extollzt animos & ex- 
aſiſted with her fury, to make £42 7s quncquam, 
her deſpiſe the dangers that nia” Ire, nary 
P Z in beilo fortitudo geris, 
threaten her 3 and ſhe muſt be nf buic flamma ſub- 
warmed with her fire, to be ata eft & hic ſtimulus 
able to give Battel, and gain J48/tavi » miirque 
the Victory. For although My on Pen —_ 
man be naturally of a generous ae ira. cap. 9. 
Spirit, and endued with dex- 
terity ſufficient, to cope with, or defend himſelf 
againſt ſuch as would oppreſs him; nevertheleſs 
he is faint hearted when deſtitute of this Cham- 
pion, he is weak without this ſuccor.z and he 
Mg ccaſcth to bring forth any thing that is great, 
WW 2 from the time that this forſakes him. 

But ſurely if this Rule were true, that vertue 
owes the happineſs of her ſucceſſes to Anger, and 
that Souldiers are Cowards unleſs they be furious 3 
I know not why, we may not infer that drunken- 

b neſs is a neceſſary Martial vertue, fince it often 
t makes them fearleſs, fince it renders them bold, 
1 puſheth them into the Battel, and: cauſeth them 
s to deſpiſe both wounds and death it (elf, Some 
- have been ſeen, that could not be got into the en- 
It gaged Camp but by the animation of Wine, they 
n had forſaken their Poft, had they been fober, and 
1- the ſight of the Enemy had put chem to flight, 
1C if the vapors that clouded their Brains, had not 
th been the Author of the greateſt part of their 
he Courage. 


J 
| 
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Who knows not that the moſt timorous of our 
Paſſions ſometimes inſpires us 
Apart _- jo with valor.that fear will make 
fed rs, dirictes, timer Q; adventurous, that neceſſity 
alzaque ejuſmodz feda irs Up our courage , that 
& caduca irritamenta deſpair finds us 'weapons to 
ſunt, nec Virtutem in- fight with, and often changeth 
ferumnt, ſed ſegnem alt= gx timidity into audacity, 
quando animum & 2g- Good facce® 
zauum, paululum alle- ©0909 Iucceſfes are not always 
want. Idem. cap. 13. the works of Valorand Wil- 
dom ; oftentimes fury doth 
not lefs triumph over the Enemy then vertue. And 
the Politicks do tell us, that there are Rencounters 
wherein unadviſedneſs proves more lucky then 
prudence. But there is no man who confefſeth 
not that theſe qualities are weak and unbecoming, 
that they excite the Soul without giving it ſtrength, 
that they corrupt vertue in ſtead of informing 
her, and that they make no impreſſion but on the 
Spirits of them that want reſolution when they 
are deprived of Angers aid. Likewiſe we ce 
not a valiant man, that draws not his Courage 
from the deprefſion of Anger, that is not ftout 
without fury 3 and who becomes not more cou- 
ragious when he is heated by her fire, but be- 
cauſe he himſelf -is of a generous nature. 

This Paſſion is too raſh, to haye any ſervice from 
her her headinels brings her prudence in doubt, 
ſhe is too impetuous to obſerve the Maximes of 
Battel, and ſhe ſeeks danger with too much heat, 
to avoid the perils into which ſhe would draw the 
Enemy. 


ig 
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In fine , her ſervice is as fatal to us in War 


as in Peace, fince in the midſt 
of Peace ſhe is the Image of 
War, ſhe Ads there but her 
furious part , ſhe forgets the 
viciſſitude of Arms, and ſhe 
falls into the Power of her 
adverſaries, becauſe ſhe can- 
not contain her {ſelf within 
her own, 


Nec #n pace nec in bellg 
unquan bona fuit, pa- 
cem enim fomilem bells 
efficit: in armis vero 
obltviſcitww Martem 
eſſe communem , venit= 
que in alienam poteſta- 
tem, dum in ſua non oft 


. Selt. 2. de ira» cap, 
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Diſcourſe T. 
Of the Nature of Fear. 


dern Philoſophers, to ſay any thing in ta- 

vour of the Stoicks, and that a man cannot 

undertake to plead their Cauſe , without at- 
tracing their hatred and cenſure. I know that | 
the {ſeverity of their principles is had in ſuſpicion 
of many perſons,that their Sentiments are diſliked 
by popular ſpirits, that their Doctrine ſarpaſſeth 
the beliet of Ariftotle and Plato; and that they 
both declare nothing more extravagant than that 
which we admire in their Writings : thoſe that c1 
ſide with theſe, laugh at the others paradoxes, and MW p 
affixm that_they are gloxious but in ſhew , that MW y: 
their words are fuller of oftentation than Reaſon, w 
that the world admires them becauſe they under- of 
ſtand them not, and that learned men do not c- MW hi 


ſicem them, but becaule they raiſe their thoughts W Ki 
| x to 


[| Know it is accounted a Crime amongſt mo. 
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toa higher pitch of ſublimity. Tty proteſt, they 
canndt comprehend, that a wiſe man can be the 
only rich man of the world, fince he often falls in- 
to want, fince fortune reduceth him to Ambs- 
ace, ſince he is often without things neceſſary , 
and for the moſt part hath neither Clothes to cover 
him, Houſe to put his head in, nor Servant to at- 
tend him, that he can always enjoy himſelf, ſince 
he is ſometimes at a nonplus, making vain crupti- 
ons, forſaking his diſcretion in diſcourſe, and a+» 
&ing at certain times the part of mad men. That 
he ſhould be the Monarch of the World, fince he 
hath ſeldom any Subje&s to command, being of- 
ten conſtrained to ferve ignorant Maſters, and do 
ſuch work for them, as is oppoſite to that Sove- 
raignty he pretendeth to have over them. But a- 
mongſt the abſurdities wherewith they charge 
their Paradoxes , they admire none fo much as 
thoſe which exempt him from opinions, which 
difintangle him from the knowledg of uncertain 
things, afrming that it is as impoſſible for him 
to doubt Bt a truth as to be ignorant of it. What, 
ſay they, is a wiſe man infallible in his conje- 
ures? Can he not err'in his Judgment? Do we 
not ſee that he diſcourſes of things he underſtand- 
&th not ? And, deſcending to particulars, doth he 
not undertake to render an account of the influ- 
ences of the Stars and Flanets, of which he com- 
prehends as little the nature as the power 2 Would 
you make a God of him, after you have filled him 
with Pride? And would you make him partaker 
of the Almighties ſecrets, after you have aſligned 
him the Knowledg of Angels , the Power of 
Kings, and the Government of the Creation. : 

ue 
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But their aſtoniſhment will ceaſe if they take 
the pains to examine the Senſe of their Paradoxes , 
and to learn from the explica- 

Ifta paradoxa , que tion which they give them , 


A that they are grounded upon 
ca, longeque veriſima, Reaſon, that they are not fo 


Cic. prefat.in parod, much contrary to Truth as to 
their opinions 3 and that they 

teach nothing but what may be received by the 
greateſt Criticks of our Age :* For if they ſay, 
that their wiſe man is the only man without want; 
and make him Maſter of all that Wealth which 
cauſeth covetous men to be indigent 3 it 1s for 
that he acknowledgeth no other Benefits but thoſe 
of the Soul , he expeds nothing from Fortune , 
what he hath he uſeth with diſcretion, and judi- 
ciouſly diſpiſing thole forreign things, he knows 
how to enjoy what he contemplates, though hc 
poſſeſs it not. If they affirm that he is not de- 
ceived in what he doth, it is becauſe the Light is 
ever his Companion, and becauſe Regſon is his 
Counſellor in all his enterprizes. If ey make 
hima King in this world 3 and it without the load 
of a Scepter or Diadem, they give him the charge 
of States and Empires, it is tor that he being in 
tranquillity knows how to regulate his Paſſions , 
he is alone capable of commanding his equals, 
and his integrity makes him not leſs in humane 
ſociety, than the Pilot in a Ship, the Magiſtrate 
in a City, the General in an Army , the Soul in 
the Body, and the Spirit and Reaſon in the Soul. 
If, in fine, they baniſh opinions from his mind , 
and if they will that his knowledg be as certain as 
himſelf judges it to be true, it is becauſe hy re 
ets e&s 
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je&s all doubtful propoſitions, approves no con< 
clufions but what are drawn from infallible prin- 
ciples, and forms no Argu- 

ments, but what he knoweth Zero & Stoict opinia- 
before hand, bear a conformi- 7/9" repudzarunt opi- 
ty to the matter whereof he pena raed 
diſcourſeth. Knowledg is the ed temerariz ac fulti s 
portion of the wiſe, and he is Lat. 3. cap. 4. 
ſimple or temerarious , that 

perſwades himſelf that he is Maſter of a Truth 
which he knoweth not. 

For this cauſe it is, that Seneca maintains ſo 
bloody a war againſt Fear, and informed of the 
diforders with which ſhe entertains her gueſts, he 
gives her battel whereever he finds her. For 


as ſhe is but a doubtful knowledg, and the opini- 


on of an abſent evil which threatens us, he con- 
demns her foreſight, he forbids her the Counſel of 
his wiſe man,and he would think that he-rob'd his 
Soul of tranquillity , if he permitted him to en- 
tertain her in his ſervice. To ſpeak truly, nothing 
fo much diſtraQts our quiet as this Paſſion, and no- 
thing ſo much abaſeth our Courage, as her provi- 
dent curioſity. For, as if ſhe were ingenious at no- 
thing but our deſtruction,ſhe aflumes all imaginary 
forms, to make us miſerable. One while ſhe ad- 
vanceth. our diſaſters, to make us feel them before 
they come , anon ſhe makes us look upon them 
through a magnifying Glaſs, 5,,,, c,,, 11 nos ter- 
to render them Jeſs ſupporta- yet quam premunt, & 
ble to us ; another while ſhe ſepius opinzone quam re 
repreſents them inevitable, to {49974745 Sen.Ep.13, 
xun us headlong into deſpair, and already over- 
whelmed with the evils ſhe gives us to _ F 
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ſhe cauſeth us to wiſh'for Death, that we may be 
delivered from a Paſion,which conſtrains us to ſuf- 
fer it with tedious and divers repetitions : ſhe is 
of ſo timorous a nature, that ſhe is afrighted at e- 
very thing lhe fancies to be able to hurt her, ſhe 
formeth monſters that will never be brought forth, 
ſhe confoundeth imaginary with real evils, and 
ſuffers her {elf to be ſo much (urprized by the Sen- 
ſes, that without knowing the cauſe, either of the 
one or the other ,. ſhe is equally afraid of both, 
Hatred in this particular ſeemeth more reaſonable 
than Fear: for if ſhe rcfiſt an evil, if ſhe employ 
all her dexterity to oppoſe the violence thereof, 
it is becauſe it is real, and its preſence obligeth her 
to Revenge. If audacity ſwell againſt her ene- 
mies, and puts her {clt in a poſture to oppoſe all 
their fury , *tis for that they attack her, and dan- 

er or honour conſirains her to a ſelt defence. 
Sadneſs, all melancholy as ſhe is, regards nothing 
but the evil that hurts her, ſhe complains of its 
rigors, for that ſhe feels them, and finks not un- 
der their weight, but becaule it's not in her pow- 
er to avoid them : But Fear multiplies our ſor- 
rows, ſhe ſees them as {ſoon as they threaten us, 
fhe ſeeks them before they come 3 and by an am- 
bitious induſtry, ſhe makes uſe of the paſt and 
the future to torment us. What greater folly, 
faith Sexeca , can be obſerved in a man, than to 
run to meet his diſaſters, to feel them ere they 
touch him, and loſe the preſent by fear of that 
which is to come? A manmult be extravagant, 
to afflift himſelf before the time , to ſuffer him- 
(elf to be ſurprized by an evil, which it may be 
ſhall never come nigh him, and to make himſelf 
maſexabte; 
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miſerable , becauſe he feareth. one-day to 'be fo - 
for to ſhew her vanity, and convince her of fol- 
ly in her foreſight , we need but to examine the 
obje&t which ſhe apprehendeth, to know that her 
cares are always as hurtful as diſhonourable. For 
cither ſhe xeſpedts a real or. an imaginary evil, if 
it be xcal, it is in our power to avoid it, and no- 
thing is able:to draw us to Vice againſt our Will: 
if it be but imaginary, and'of che number of them 
which fortune-ſends us, we know already that 
it is not an evil, and that it is to do her injury, to 
pive her the imputation of that which the moſt 
{ound Philoſophy attributcth only to fin. ' 

To prevent then theſe vain terrors, which cloud 
our Reaſon, let us not judg of things raſhly, let 
us examine the nature of the objects which cauſe 
our aſtoniſhment z let us -pull 'that vizard fron 
their faces , which gives them fo-frightful an aſ- 
pe&; and let us conſider them nakedly in their 0- 
riginal : then-we ſhall find, that they are not 1s 
oppoſite ' to ' our humors as we ' imagine thein y 
rhat they are troubleſome to us., becauſe we are 
ſeduced by opinion, and that they have nothing 
terrible but che apprehenſion © © 
we have of them. We fee £21#ima fere ingene 
me men's who''fall inco @ 27ers 90 fo 
(wound at the report of evil rent 3 180 quidem, ſe- 
tidings, who grow pale at the ne aliqua jatturd ſa- 
thought of -an accident that try rs - 
threatens them 5 who trem- __ FAR gr ogy}, 
ble when men go about to 9ſt, nat.cap. 29. = 
prepare them to bear a mis- * | 
fortunez and are ſo much divided between Fear 
and Sorrow, that they would ſooner be m__ _ 

art 
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furic3 than for rational men. As if Fear had carricq 


away their Reaſon with their tabillity, they are 
afraid-without cauſe, they are affrighted at enemies 
which they have not , they fly from them before 
they appear ; and, by a blind timidity, they often 
leave a beaten Road to. chooſe a doubtful Path. 
Opinion hath nothing, of quietneſs in it , ſhe is 
afliqed by every thing which ſhe fancieth capable 
to hurt her; ſhe aſſures us as little of: Heaven as 
of the Earth, and frighteth us as well with a re- 
mote evil, as with that which is ready to aſſault 
"Ip 

But a wiſe man that knows perfedly the diffe. 
xcnce between real and imaginazy evils, ſtands faſt 
againſt all accidentsz he is armed againſt fortune; 
he conſidereth aMictions as the exerciſes of vertue, 
he ſees them coming without difiurbance 3 and, 
ſupported by the greatneſs ofhis Courage, he waits 
for them with deſign to oppoſe. and vanquiſh 
them. ..Poverty doth as little touch-him as the mi- 
ſcry of his friends, he looks upon: tortures with 
the ſame countenance as he dath- injuries» and he 
knows as well how to defend himſelf from adver- 
faries that threaten, as from thoſe: who: proſecute 
him. It is too great an effeminacy: to-run to the 
DoGtor before webe ill, to bind-up the Arm be- 
fore diſlocation, to complain of the Head-ach cre 
ever the pain come, . and to lay our hand upon the 
part which hath yet no hurt. But if that Fear did 
not diſguiſe our difaſters,and were faithful enough 
to repreſent them truly to us, when. they. do come, 
yet would ſhe be of no ule to us, ſince ſhe cannot 
divert them, andiit is always a kind of cowardile 
to complain of grict before the cauſe, _ pop 
' cet 
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duceth it, have overtaken us. How often have 
we ſeen, that events have deceived our hopes, that 
our Fears have abuſed us to no purpoſe, that 
we anticipated misfortunes that never came at us 3 
and ſome have befell us which we did not expect? 
Let us not be afraid of the things that may ariſe 
without our leave and, by a prudent deceipt, 
let us promiſe to our ſelves, that thoſe which 
give us ſo much horror will be favourable to us. 
As ſome fair appearances produce bad effects , 
ſometimes troubles turn us toaccount. Some have 
gotten out of Priſon by the means of Women,who 
had brought them to the utmoſi farthing, and have 
preſerved their Liberty by that which mighe 
have coſt them their Lives 3 others have eſcaped 
ſhipwrack by help of Rocks and Precipices3 ſome 
have found their preſervation in the Ruines of a 
Houle 3 others have ſurvived their Exccutioners, 
and have ſeen them put to death , who defigned 
their deſtruction. ' Evil fortune doth not always 
perſecute us, ſhe hath her cruelties and her cle- 
mencies, and it's not neceſſary to be a great Philo- 
ſopher, to know that there are times wherein her 
diſgraces are more advantageous to us than her 
favours. | 
From all theſe Diſcourſes it is cafie to-conclude, 
(me thinketh) that Fear is unneceſſary to us, that 
ſhe can be of no moral good ule to us, fince ſhe 
throws us into misfortunes before they come , 
torments us by her forefight, deceives us by 
falſe reperts, abuſcth us by miſapprehenfions, and 
raviſheth our tranquillity and reſi, ſo often as we 
ive our ſelves up to her condu&, which we ſhall 
ce by the following Diſcourſe. 
Q 2 Difcourte 
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Diſcourſe I I. 


That Tortures are. not terrible but in 
opinion, and that Fools or Cowards 
only are aff righted at them. 


\ Hoſe Philoſophers who ſo much contend 

-; ; For the gratitication of Senſe, who make 

_. Pleaſuxe the end of their Laboxs, and 

put no difference: yp" the _ of 

| ; .  Man-and the content of a 
R_ Aaron Beaſt, have ſo much love for 
da eft, ſummun profe- theix Bodies, and. exerciſe ſo 
fo malum vivere cum. mraach iparticular. care for its 
—_— __ us apud preſervation, that they are not 
 LIEITS 5 alhamed to eſtabliſh its happi- 
neſs in _its health, and, to attribute thereunto all 
thoſe gloxious qualifications which Ariſtotle be- 
ſftows upon the knowledg of the chict Good, and 
which the wiſe Romar aſligns unto Vertue. That 
pain which incommodeth the Body {cemeth to 
them the moſt cruel of all-evils 3 and they have fo 
much given way to caſe, as to affirm, that.no lite'is 
more milcrable than that which is mixt with pains 
and diſeaſes: for if ourpther evils, fay they, be- 
get our diſquiet, if ignominy offend us, if poverty 
aflit us, and if the death of our friends draw 
£2215 from our cyecs, they do not fo much m_ _ 
ogy 
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body as'our'imagination3 and we need but a'com* 
mon dexterity, to perſwade our ſelves, that theſe 
being things out of our power, they cannot give us 
any incommodity. But pain is a thing within' us, 
its prefence brings down our Body, it ſ6izeth our 
Members, and aſcending from the meaneſt to bur 
more noble part, it cauſeth us to feel all the tpr- 
ments whezewith ſhe exerciſeth our Companior, 
But what Arguments ſoever they frame,” to ju- 
ſtifle the fear of torments, it muſt be (aid, that ſhe 
1s the Daughter of Opinion , ik : 
that the tortures which ap- m_ argue morbi fi- 
5 wh entio ſubeunt, nec 0cu- 
pear the molt terrible, are not 1; ,,; ,,;5,, quid- 
always . the moſt cruel, -and ' quan terroris- 3ncati- 
that corporal puniſhments do ut © ad tormenta mag- 
not ſeem leſs ſupportable than 7 Es FA —_ 
baniſhment and poverty, but ** *#"##"% 200-Ep.14 
becauſe they are accompanied with leſs ſolemnity. 
Nothing doth ſo xwach awe us; as that which may 
happen to us by the difpleaſure of a potent-King 3 
and who having the diſpolition of our life in his 
hands, is able to condemn us to tortures as terrible 
as infamous. Although that Diſeaſes deſtroy the 
' Body as well as Torments, that the Peftilence be 
not leſs feared by us than puniſhments, and that 
there be natural evils that excecd the cruelty-of the 
moſt ingenious Tyrants 3+ yet is there not any 
thing which ſo much amazteh us as the fight of tor- 
ments, and nothing ſo much ſhakes our ſtability, 
as the preparations made to deprive us ot lite, or 
to make” proof of our Faith. Other evils-which 
ariſe frbtn out conſtitution, fee us filently, and 
their coming is ſo ſudden,that there is often no di- 
ſtance of time between their firſt arrivel and their 
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violence. Sickne(s overtakes us without warn- 
ing, it runs into our veins without noiſe, and 
without ſhew of that which might trouble us, 
it congeals our blood, or burns up our*entrails. 
Poverty hath not ſo frightful an aſpe&, ſhe nei- 
ther hurts our Eyes norour Ears, when ſhe enters 
ugon the ruines of Riches, and' Fortune changeth 
not her;countenance, in making us poor, or in pla- 
cing us inthe midſt of abundance. But Tortures 
are terrible, we are aſtoniſht at their preparations, 
the inſtruments of Death which they fet out be- 
fore us, beat down our courage, and that tumul- 
tuous noiſe which attends the ceremony, throws 
horror into the minds of all that behold it. There 
they ſet im order all the cruelties which the 
_ malice of Tyrants bath invented , here they (et 
up the Crols, raiſe the Rack , expoſe the boiling 
Cauldrons to view, 'lay,open the -pitched Shirts , 
and rowze- the cruelty -þt ſavage Beaſts, to de- 
vour us 3 all this attraFing matter ſends Terror 
Into our Soul, and it fought not to be thought 
ſtrange, if we are ſo mugh afraid of Torments,fince 
they are ſhewed us with ſo much addition, and 
that they appear to our etes in ſuch frightful ſhapes, 
that the Executioner even redoubles our Fear, by 
gradually expoling the inſtruments of Torture, 
and cauſeth-the moſi reſolute to abate his Con- 
Rancy , by the preparation of things that are able 
to offend-it; :Nothing ſo; much abates our Spirit 
as the conſideration-of the evil-that threatens us, 
and experience lets us ſee, that pain is always leſs 
rigorous than the apprehenſion we had of it, It is 
not always the thing that wounds us, but. the 0- 
pinion that we have conceived of it 3 and we have 
ERS eG found 
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found ſome. perſons that had endured Tortures 
with conſtancy , had they not firſt been overcome 
by the ceremonies thereof. A man is not milera- 
ble unleſs he think himſclf to be ſo, his thoughts 
are the Regulators of his pains, and to become a 
glorious Conqueror , he need but parſwade hinr- 
(elf, that the evil he ſuffercth is light. | 
Although theſe Arguments be peculiar , they 
ceale not to be true, and it's ſufficient to obſerve 
the ctfe&s of opinion, to make judgment of what 
ſhe can ſay for her ſelf, For as ſhe is the Child 
of the Body rather than of the Soul, and borrows 
her aQivity from the Senſe: -ſhe takes her part in 
all the accidents that befall it, ſhe ſhares in his Joy 
and Grief,and,by a ſubrile craft,ſhe raiſcth the price 
of. what ever pleaſcth it, and augments the horror 
of what ever is odious to it, From thence it comes 
that ſhe repreſents Torments with ſo much tright- 
falne(s, and cnhauncing upon the evils which the 
Body ſuffers, ſhe gives them dreadful ſhapes, which 
aſtoniſh us, and which equally ſend their horror 
into the Soul of the Patient, and of the Specators. 
She is ſo ſuſpicious, that ſhe never repreſents evil 
nakedly; and ſhe is ſo little faithful in her reports, 
that ſhe is generally found a lyar. If we float upon 
the Sea, and the Winds {well hex Waves, or never 
ſo little toſs our Veſſel, we become faint-hearted; 
Reaſon and Light make their eſcape3 and;as if we 
had already ſuffered ſhipwrack, or were condem- 
ned to drink up the whole Sea, we grow pale with 
Fear, and fall into a ſweat with fright. It Earth 
tremble under our feet, and if che houſes that cover 
us do but ſhake, or make ſhew of falling upon us, 
What out-cries do we not make, and. what Deaths 
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faces do wenot ſhew in our countenances ? Cold 
takes poſſeſſion of all oux Limbg Fear fummons 
the Blood to the Heart,all obje&s aſtoniſh us; and, 
as if the whole houſe were to fall on our heads, 
we arc afraid of every part. Yet we are not ig- . 
norant, that a ſmall quantity of water will choak 
us, that a tyle from our houſe is ſufficient to knock 
out” our Brains, and that we need but a Hole of 
thrce foot to do our bulineſs. 

It is the (ame in matters of Torture, of which 
we have ſo much apprehenſion , the noiſe that at- 
tends it makes the greateſt part of the pain, Opi- 
nion enhaunceth its'violence , and the fight of 
ſo-many inſtruments ſet out for ſhew, fills us with 
more Grief than that Death we are to ſuffer : yet 
we know' that all thoſe armed Soldiers, that thac 
Troop of Officers, that the Executioner trimmed 
up in'a Waſicoat , can but remove us out of the 
World, let out our Soul at the wound to be gi- 
ven us, and not to affright our felves with the 
name of Murther, ſeparate our Soul from our Bo- 
dy. In fine, they can do but what a Worm doth 
among Children in a Chamber , what the Gan- 
green caulſcth in the Hoſpitals, and what the Fea- 
ver every day produceth in the Courts of Princes 
and Shepherds Huts. - An ordinary reſolution will 
ſerve to endure evils chat paſs im a moment, and 


which often terminate with the ſame ftroak by 
which they began. ' * oils | 


| It1s indeed a difficult thing to gain this pow- 
er upon our ſelves: ' we' fmd atthis day but few 
Scevolas and Repalws's, t appertamieth bur to thofe 
great Souls of Antiquity, to brave Tortures, and 
bear them without difturbance, We find no more 
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men, who dare bin their own hands, to abate 
the confidence of their Perſecutors, who dare run 
to meet Death in derifion of their tyrannical op- 
prefſors 3 and whoſe: Joys, in profeſſing their in; 
nocence, are not: interrupted under the hand 
of the Executioner. Modern Philoſophy hath 
made us too tender , and the” love of, our Bo- 
dies is become too natural co us, not to be. afraid 
of {o* many evils as do conſpire our deſtruQion, 
not to fear a Wedg of Iron which breaks oux 


Bones, wild Beaſts which'rip tp our Bowels , 


Engrnes by which Death is conveyed to us with 
redious repetitions ,' and moderate flames which 
feduce us not to afhes, till after our patience is 
tyrcd out, _ | 

But as general Principles tertfunate in exam- 
ples, and that the living draw from them their 
principal Lights , I think I may here propoſe the 
courage of a Heathen-Dame to the cowardile of 
our Chriſtian Men, and ſhew them in the Hiſtory 
of her Life, that pain is inſupportable only to 
them that are defeive in reſolution. 

Never was Eripire more maligned than that of 
the firſt Ceſar : his Uſurpation begat him the &a- 
tred of all the Nations of the Earth, the Romays 
often attempted their Liberty 3 and did ſuffici- 
ently teſtifie by theit enterprizes, that they could 
no longer endiire the Government of a Man, who 
had rep them of their freedom, Brutis engaged 
covertly in the Confpiration, and. though he for- 
ced himſelf in tiding,,the matter from his Wife, 
he could not fo” well difſemble it, but ſhe per- 
ctived, and obſerved by the change. of his Coun: 
{cnance the difturbance of his Soul, Fearing _ 

lo oth ; tha 
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that her Husband miſtruſted her weakneſs, and 
that he durſt not tell her a ſecret which might 
be the price of his Life, if it took air, reſolved 
to make tryal upon her ſelf., whether ſhe could 
keep it undiſcloſed for retiring -into her Cham- 
ber, and putting-out her Servants, ſhe laid, hold 
on a Razer, which the lets into her Thigh 3 her 
wound bleeds in abundance, her members grow 
fecble by loſs of Blood , a Feaver ſlides into. her 
Veins, and ſeemed to lead her toward the Grave : 
when Brutus entering the Room ,-and ſurprized 
by an accident ſo little expeRed, informed him- 
{elf of the cauſe and circumſtances. Porcia .con- 
ſtrained them that aſſiſted her to withdraw, pray- 
&d her Husband to fit down, and promiſed to 
tell him her ſelf the original-of her indiſpoſition. 
You know, faid ſhe, Brutus, that when I came in- 
toyour Houſe, it was not in the quality of a Miſs, 
or of a Concubine, and that I preferred not your 
Alliance before that of ſo many Roman Gentle- 
men, to be only the Companion "of your Table 
and Bed, but to lie in your boſom, to be the Con- 
fident of your Secrets, and” to have my propor- 
tion as well of your misfortunes as of your feli- 
Cities. Tt is not that T accuſe Heaven, or com- 
plain that you are my Husband , but only that 
you look not upon me as your Wife; You muſt 
not imagine that T am content with the' duties of 
Marriage , and that I expe& from your perſon 
only thoſe outward Careſſes, that unite oux Bodies 
rather than our Wills ard our Souls, I aſpire to 
greater things Bratus 3 I require to be admitted 
of your privy Council, and that you honor me as 
well with your Friendſhip as your Loye. This 
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requeſt is too juſt to'be refuſed, and if you judg 
it ſuch, why are you ſo reſerved ? Why do you 
diſſemble your troubles of mind, and wherctore 
do you hide from me 'that glorious reſolution © 
you-haye taken, to put a Tyrant to Death? If you 
cannot hope for help from me, and if my Sex for- 
bid meto aſſiſt you in your undertakings,you may, 
at leaſt,expe from me ſome comfort, or leſſening 
of your gricfs,or misfortunes: and may be aſſured, 
that if I am not ſufficiently ſtrong to be your Se- . 
cond, I ſhall have always courage enough to bear 
you company where ever il} luck or fate ſhall call 
you 3 conſider not the weak- ; 
neſs of thoſe of my condition, Cup Riker © ,, = 
but remember only that Iam þ,,;newtum  ecce hoc 
the Daughter of Cato and the wulnus, quod ſponte in- 
Wife of Brutus, and that if m_ Bow pgs Ra 

: : yy | HE TOY= 
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y Father. have not vi- gue. polit, Caps 7s 

gor enough to ſuffer death , | 
the loye that I have vowed to thee , Brutus, ſhall 
make me conſtant in diſpiſing it. Then ſhewing 
him her wound, ſce there, {aid ſhe, Brutus, ſee 
there the tryal which I have made thereof; do 
thou now not ſcruple to open thy Boſom to me, 
to reveal me thy deſigns: know 
that within this Body is con- Poſſum forre , poſſum 


. 0 contemnere, &* mort , 
tained Cato's Heart , and that pro moat td ogg 


if ryy Sex. permit me-.not, 'to ,,,;-,y _ 
follow thee in that Executi- = ITS 
on -thou haſt determined , 

know, that gy courage is great enough to die for 
thee' and with thee. 

If a punQilio of Honor, if a vehement defire of 
—_ h | Fame, 
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Fame, and if aſhort obſtinacy animated by vanity, 
have; cauſed ſome to triumph over Death,conqueyx 
Pain, and deſpiſe the rigor of Tortures, what can- 
not Vertue do, when ſhe is ſupported by Integi- 
ty ? When ſhe ſtands up for the preſervation of 
Laws,when ſhe'ſ{uffers for the defence of her Tem- 
ples and her Altars 2 Since ſhe is compoſed in her 
Adions, and preſerves the ſame meaſures in de- 
lights as in torments. 

Wherefore to acquire this inſenſibility of pain 
ſo familiar to the Stoicks, and fo little known to 
other Philoſophers, let us often have in mind the 
AQions of thoſe generous men,. who by their 
Courage ſurmounted Tortures, let us fortifie our 
ſclves againſt the apprehenſions of Death, let us 
not love our Bodies more than-neceflity requireth ; 
let us' ſeparate from Torments that ſolemnity 
which affrightcth us , and 'let ns perſwade our 
ſelves, that thoſe ceremonies contain no more than 
what is deſpiſed by a man in his Bed, fick of the 
Gout, than what is endured by one at a Feaſt, who 
3s fick at his Stomach, and what is undergone by 
a tender Woman in Child-bearing. 
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Diſcourſe 1 I11. 


That a Wiſe Man is not afraid of Death, 
ard conſidereth it as the end of his 
miſeries, 'and the entrance to fe- 
Ticity. 


dk. Eath is fo terrible, and the horrors that 
attend it render it (o diſmal, that the 
' Lawyers have thought the Fear of it to 
be-juſt ,-and that'it might be - 
adcounted among the number Hetus wortss eft Jue 
of thoſe things which ſeized ay” Pagan ag OF 
upen; 4 man of Reſolution. 44, poſir : unde & 
They ſay, that the a&ts then reftitutio conceditur L, 
committed are rather forced 3: ft+ quod met. cauſe - 
thay: voluntary, that our pro- 
miſes are not binding, that our agreements are 
invalid, and that as ſhe-deprives us of Liberty, or 
hinders the uſe of Reaſon, ſhe acquitted us of per- 
rormance, and annulled our Contracts. - Divines; 
who .confider Death as the producion of fin, ra- 
ther than the effects of 'our conſtitution, conclude, 
that :ſhe muſt needs be- a great enemy. ta Nature, 
ſince ſhe is ſo much 'redoubted , fince ſhe gives 
dread to all ſenſible Creatures , and: that- thoſe 
which we ftile inanimate, teſtitied ſome kind of 
averſne(s., to be ſeparated from their —_— 
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The Chicken hides at the approach of che Kite , 
the Hare flies before the Dogs, and we find no. 
thing in Nature , which uſeth not its force , or 
induſtry, to make defence againſt Death. We can- 
not ſeperate the Marble from the Rocks but by 
violence, the Trees groan under the blow of the 
Ax.,the Air ſhuns the Fire that rarifies it;and all in- 
ſenſible as it is, it makes oppoſition-for ſelf-preſer- 
vation. It the Animals,faith St. Auſtin,which were 
created purely for laughter, love life, and' arc (o 
much afraid of Death , how ſhould not man be 
therewith affrighted, when it threatens him, fince 
he was born to live for ever, and that he ſhould 
never have fſcen ſ{epcration between his Body and 
his Soul. if he had been careful of his own inno- 
cence ? Philolophers ſupport the juſtice of. their 
Fear by the neceſſity of Death, they think. it rea» 
{onable to redoubt an unavoidable evil, and which, 
though common toall men, hath yet no remedy 
in Nature. . They accuſe it of cruelty, they fay,that 
It is ſhe alone ot all the Gods, that will accept no 
Sacrifice, who refuſcth the offerings of men, and 
that it is in vain'to dedicate Temples to her, or 
build her any Altars, fince ſhe is equally blind and 
incxorable. 

But wha Reaſons ſoever theſe men invent, to 
excule the apprehenſion of Death, it is not hard to 
| ; ſhew them their error, and to 
Stultum eſt timere q4u0% Goht them with the Weapons 
vitare non poſſis. Sent. , va . 
de remed. fortuit. wherewith they maintain their 

Principles. For if Death. be 
inevitable, if there be no Altars of protection a- 
gainſt her Arreſts, if no man have been yet able to 


ſecure himſelf from herz and if that by whi.ve 
ive, 
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live, be the means of our Death, why are we ſo' 
much afraid of it? And/ why do we-aMli& our 
{clves, for the ſuffering of a pain, for which Na- 
ture hath no-remedy? We are born under this 
Law, wecame into the world to go out of it, our 
Anceſtors have beaten the Road,and all thoſe who 
ſhall come after us, will find themſelves bound to 
ſuffer the puniſhment of their firſt Fathers of- 
fence. 

Who is not moved with compaſſion to ſee Lew- 
is XI. when aftrighted with the horror of Death, 
hecourts the Phylicians, he promiſeth them moun- 
tains of Gold to - reform his temper, and by ex- 


| ceflive preſents engaged them to.give him length 


of years. For as it Divine Providence had forfa- 
ken him, and that his days had been in the hands 
of Men, he ſummoned the Hermits from the For- 
xefts, and conjured them to requeſt the continuati. 
on of his Health by their Prayers: and without 
taking care to amend his Life, he only chargeth . 
them with the preſervation thereof. Sometimes 
being utterly void of. all heavenly confidence , he 
ſhuts himſelf up in his Cloſet, cauſeth- all avenues 
to be ſtopt, the-doors to be baFracadoed, the win- 
dows to be cloſe ſhut 3 and. as'if Death had not 
been able to pierce the place of his Retreat, he con« 
verted his Pallace into a Pri- 
ſon. Unhappy man! what art 'O miſer! aſſiduo times; 
thou afraid of, is it not what #1! faciendun eſt boc. 
Quid times quod in tus 
thou muſt one day undergo? ;,, of we timeas? 
Why art thou affrighted at LipC. mon. polit. © 
that which is in thy power - '/ + 


Not to be troubled at ? Chace from thy Soul this 


Panick fear , relign thy ſelf to: Gods Will, forgo 
| this 
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this vain ſuperſtition, thaf :renders thee guilty be> 
fore him and then ſhale thou ſee; that thy depar- 
ture'may become an offering/ta expiate thy offen- 
ces, that Death is but the way to Life, and that 
thou maylt be eternally happy, for having: gene- 
xoully deſpiſed ite me 1 

. Though Nature have brought forth nothing|in- 
ta the world, that is to endure to! eternity, though 
all her workmanſhip be condemned to diſſolution; 
and though all that we behold is but: for :a few 
days 3 nevertheleſs we may ſay, chat nothing is 
totally loſt,” that her labours are rather extioguithe 
than. annihilated , and that -Neath doth not fo 


mach determige,s interrupt them. If the. Sum. | 


mer paſs away 3 it the Sun retire from our Hori- 
zon, it the Flowers forſake itheir-;Beds, and' it in 
our: Fields we {ee:no [remains of: the Vintage and 
Harveſt, another year reſtores them to us, and 
all. thoſe Beauties which we look upon as vanithe 
recover and. xenew the Face of: the Earth, by the 
ſame means which ſcemed- to have cauſed their 
annihilation. ..,If Winter fical away, if the Snow 
diflolve and leave._bare the tops of our Houles, it 
the Froſt ceaſe to.haxden.our Rivers , and if the 
North-wind: foxbear to ſhake our Buildings, it 
comes again after [a little time ,- and his Months, 
though departed for a while;:faib not, to. return, 
:t0- make: good this (caſon. | If darkneſs prevail 
upon the light ,"if night hide the Sun from us, 
and if its efcrtity keep Earths Beauties from 
our Eyes, the day following cauſeth the fhad- 
dows to flee away , and makes us reftitution of 
the Lights which the precedent darkneſs had de- 


Pzived us/of, The Stars which arc never at ref, 
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which ate in perpetual motion,and row! continu- 
ally over our heads, haſten to the point from 
whence they departed, and reaſſume their Courſe 
by the ſame degrees by which they began their 
Motions : Itis with Man as with other Creatures, 
he dies to live again, the parts of which heis com- 
poſed return to their principle, as his Body de- 
(cends to the Earth, his Soul mounts to Heaven, 
and, eſcaping her Priſon, ſhe flies unclog'd to her 
original. | 

Neither do we ſee any but impious or crimi- 
nal perſons, that fear this ſeparation , and look 
upon it as their moſt rigorous puniſhment where- 
with Divine Juſtice can chaſtile them: they trem- 
ble when they are told of Death, they dread the 
judgments of God , which they have deſpiſed, 
and are unwilling to leave the . 
Earth, becauſe they do not Ad refrigerium jufti 
hope to reign in Heaven. But 79%ntur, non oft exi- 
juſt men look on Death = == Fs ny ac 
wichout Fear, they ſubmiſſive= ,,41;9r airyr oh ? 
ly expe@ it, and wiſh for itas Cyprian, lib. de mort. 
the caſe of their milſcries, 
they calmly prepare for it, and knowing it to be 
the Sepulchre of Vice, and the Cradle of Vertue, 
they ceaſe not to ſupplicate the arrival of their 
change. They know by Faith that the World is 
but a place of baniſhment, that Heaven is their na- 
tive Country,and that they ſhall one day be called 
home , to receive the reward of their Labouis. 
Deſcend into thoſe ſolitudes of the ancient Ancha- 
rites, and you ſhall there-find the examples of this 
truth, there you ſhall ſee men who are continual- 


think 


1y employed 1a the NE of Death, who 
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think only upon the day in which they ſhall be dif. 
charged from the Earth, who expeQ it with joy, 
and convert the moſt dreadful of our puniſhments 
into their ordinary imployments. Break into their 
Cells, there you ſhall find them, who are loaden 
with Irons, who having their fleſh torn with the 
Whip; lean with faſting,weakened with watching, 
wiſh forthe end of their Life, and, like thole ge- 
nerous Athletes, or Wreſtlers of 61d, ofer Com- 
bat to obtain Death; the recompence of their Va- 
lor and Courage, . _ 

But, waving theſe Chriſtian Sentimcnts, and to 
return to Philoſophical Argaments, I do not well 
apprehend, why we are {o much afraid of Death, 
linceit brings us ſo much advantage, and that put- 
ting an end to our days, it makes us infinitely 
happy,or renders us uncapable of further offences, 
For it we have lived as vertuous perſons,if we have 
not miſſpent the time given us for the working 
out of our Salvation; and if we have well employ- 
cd the moments of our Life, why are we unwilling 
to be taken' from it, and why defire we not ra- 
ther to loſe it, fince Death by which it'is deter- 
mined, is the paſlage to a bleſſed Etcrnity ? But if 
we have gone altray from our duty,and it we have 
been Prodigals of our time , why (eck we to pro» 
long it, and to augment the: number of our 
fins, by the extenſion of our years? If we are 
mnocent , let us not fear to appear before the 
Jadg : and if we are guilty , let us not take it 
in evil part, that Heaven calls us. from the 
Earth , and taking from us the means of farther 
Crimes prevents the increaſe of our Creator's 
ANBEIs 
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It is to be ignorant of our own condition, to 
fancy that Death is a cruel thing, and not to 
look upon it rather as a favor _ 
than a grief of Naturc. For 12nar0 malorum ſuc- 
be it, that ſhe give date to the 79> 14545 non mors, 
. . . ut optimum * znventum 
happineſs of the juſt, be it, .,,-ure, lauditur. Sen. 
that ſhe finiſh the miſcries of conſol ad mort. 
the afflicted, be it, that ſhe © . 
give the aged a long day of payment; be it, that 
ſhe violently ſeize the Infant in the Cradle 3 ſhe 
becomes equally the end of all theix Sorrows, and 
as ſhe is the remedy of the infirm, and of the guil- 
ty, ſhe is generally the dcfire of the juſt, and of the 
unfortunate, But of ſo many perſons as call her 
to their afſiftance, ſhe is not ſo much a friend to 
any as to thoſe to whom ſhe-comes without call , 
and whoſe miſeries and apprehenſions ſhe antict- 
po The Earth hath few men, that are not 
cholding to Death, and who place her not ra- 
ther amongſt the number of their acquiſitions than 
their loſſes. For by her the ſlave is taken from under 
the cruel hand of his Maſter, & breaking the twine 


that faſtened his Soul to his Body, the gives him 


a diſpenſation of his oath of fidelity : it is ſhe that 
ſets the Priſoners at large, and who, knocking off 
their Irons, gives their freedom in deſpite of their 
malicious Oppreſſors : it is ſhe that ſhews the ba- 
niſht perſons the ready way to return to their 
own Country, that teacheth them, that they have 
no abiding place here upon Earth, and that it 
matters not much to what part of the world they 
be confined, ſince ſhe brings them back to the place 
from whence they came. In fine, it is ſhe who 


fortifies the faint hearted againſt their misfortunes, 
R 2 who 
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who laughs at the cruelty of Princes , and who 
conſiraineth us to believe, that the Life we love is 
a puniſhment, ſince that which gives it a pcriod, 
puts an end to all our miſeries. 

Cains Caligula being Maſter of this Secret, and 
who had learnt by divers Murthers, that Death 
Mrtels miiriinrs fs me for a favor wm_ the 

og wr fre: © untortunate, granted 1t only to 
pe hp (9 4abis Sens pee friends 5 he that obtained 
it muſt be reconciled to him 3 
and Seneca obſcrved , that it was not ſo much an 
effe& of his Rigor, as of his Bounty, to be put to 
Death in the time of his Reign. He would have 
thought himſelf ignorant of the Fundamentals of 
Tyranny, if he had chaſtiſed all men with one 
and the ſame puniſhment, if he had not put a 
difference between perſons, if he had condemned 
the miſerable to death , and if he had preſerved 
alive thoſe who deemed themſelves happy. There 
were ſome men during his time, that wiſht for 
Death as a favor, and defired to be bereaved 
of Life, that they might be no longer Witneſles 
of his horrible wickedneſs; Caninius Fulius re- 
ccived the Sentence of Death with Joy , he re- 
turned the Emperor thanks for it in the midſt of 
the Senat; and whether it were to reproach him 
of Cruelty , or that he would blame the Cowar- 
diſe of his Compatriots, he let him ſee, that Death 
was rot fo terribie, ſince it was poſſible to de- 
{piſc it, to avoid the fight of a barbarous Tyrant. 
He knew it was no .cxtraordinary priviledg for 
a Man to live; that Vaſſals enjoy it as well as 
their Lords, that the condition of Beaſts in this 
point was equal to that of reaſonable CU 
an 
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and that we muſt have had but ſmall experience 
of the calamitics of the World, to fear, what 
Children ſuffer without complaining , mad men 
expe& without concernment, and what cheaffli- 
Qed receive with fatisfaGion. 

Death hath nothing of Cruelty but opinion , 
Philoſophers have augmented our horror by the 
deſcription of it 3 they have-increaſed our appre- 
henſions, in deſigning, to prepare us for itz and 
they have repreſented her trighttul even by rea- 
fons that mightwell ſerve to enable ns to ſupport it. 
Some have imagined, that ſhe Rx 
was the greateſt of all our only berribilium 
evils;becauſe it was neceſſary 2 ' a,in. iſomun oft mors 
that it was the chaſtifement # 
wherewich the moft famous Criminals were pu- 
niſht 3 and that it was not without cauſe, that man 
had fo much averſion for it,fince Natures moſt uſe- 
leſs animals uſed ſo mnch indeavor to avoid or di- 
vert it. Yet we know that Death touches us nor, but 
by depriving us of Senſe, it makes us incapable of 
ſuffering pain, and in ſeparating our Soul from 
our Body, it makes us inſcnfible of all evils. The 
Epicureans , who have vowed an inviolable hdc- 
lity to pleafure, confeſs this Trutty : the Living 
feel it as little as thoſe that rcſt in the Grave 3 
and as ſhe offends not in the latter,becauſe they are 
deprived of Senſe, ſhe toucheth not the former , 
becauſe they yet breath. 

If all theſe Reaſons cannot perſwade the Peri- 
pateticks not to fear Death, at leatt, they will di- 
miniſh their apprehenſions of it, and will oblige 
them to confeſs , that Death hath nothing ſa 
terrible in it as theyhad repreſcntcd her to them- 
- | R 3 {clves, 
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ſelves , ſince an ordinary reſolution will ſerve to 
endure! or vanquiſh it. Sexeca, who knew that 
F it was a part of his Effence , 
Ante Seneliutem gu: and as quantity which hath 
yi pts ohm j: -its extent and termination, it 
benter mari, & libens Was compoſed of Life, and of 
moritur' qui non repug- Death, he prepared to receive 
nat 308 qui juſſus of it at all times, he lookt on 
ana fort bn 2s each day as the laſt of his life; 
Ep. 61, and to uſe his own words, 
. he wiſht for his Change, to 

put an end tp his miſeries. He faith in one E- 
piſtle, which he writeth to Lucillas, that he had 
been a long time prepared for it , that he injoy- 
ed n6t Lite but becauſe he was ready to ſurren- 
der it 3 and that as he had prevented her arrival 
by his Vertue, he could wait his diſſolution with- 

out Fear, and (ſuffer it without Sorrow. 


Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe I V. 


That Deſpair is mixt with Cowardize 
fury and Injuſtice, 


| He Love which man beareth to himſelf is 

p ſo Juſt, and the cares he carries about 

him.tor his own prefervation are fo rea- 

ſonable, that he may not forgo them 

without unhinging his frame, nor be exempted 

from the Rules thereof without perverting the 

very Laws of Nature. It is the end of all his 

actions, the foundation of haman Society, and 

the principle of that. ſtrickt union obſerved bc- 
tween Lovers and Friends. 

It Ariſtotle may be credited in this matter, a 
man becomes ſuthciently uſetul to his Neighbour, 
from the time that he retains | 
a Love for himſelf, and being Yix honum puolicum 
governed by the Rules of ver- — 3 
tue, ſtirs up others to practiſe ,41,;14,n vt. Cod. 
them by his example. From 
thence the Civilians afſert ,, that our will cannot 
be pure when it conlidereth a benefit that 25 out 
of our power, that there is a {cIf love in all our 
aQions, that intereſt is the life of our deſigns, and 
that we care not to preſerve, or defend, a publique 
good, any. further then it concerneth our own par- 
ticular welfare, The Souldier tights not tor his 
R 4 natiy3 
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native Countrey, but becauſe he hopes to ſecure 
what himſelf therein poſſeſſeth ; and as he is a 
member of that Body, he fears his own ruin in the 
deſtruction of the Government. The Merchant 
mounts not the threatning Seas but under the 
hopes of profit , the Husbandman doth not cul- 
tivate the Earth, but becauſe: he expects a happy 
Harveſt of his Labours. | 
In fine, man imitateth his maker in his Love : 
he cauſeth all Creatures to ſerve his turn, he cher- 
iſheth himſelf with delight, he looks upon him- 
ſelf with reſpe&, and ſubduing all things to his 
mind, he adoxeth himſelf as a Diety. 

Although this afteQion be as juſt as it is natural, 
and cannot be blamed in a man but fo far only 
as ſhe paſſeth mto exceſs 3 yet doth Deſpair deſign 
herruin, it oppoſcth all her Principles, and enga- 
gcth the moſt tractable of all Creatures, to become 
his own enemy. He breaks thoſe Cords of Love 
which bind him ſo ſirong]ly to himſelf, it cauſeth 
hatred to ſucceed his Love, and by a fury where- 
with miſerable ſouls and mad men only are poſſeft, 
it forceth him to be his own Executioner, to put 
Neg jheee La period to his misfortunes : 
mors ad nos veniat an I know that SeHece did allow 
ad illam nos: 311ud im. his wile man this ſentiment-, 
peritiſſimi cujusg; ver- that it was his opinion that 
bum. faiſum eſſe tib5 we might depart this World 
ry 0 Bella res eff ithout offence, that there 

"0 morte, SEn. | , 
Ep. 61, was always Glory by. letting 
| in Death by our own hand, 
and that that man was able to live at liberty, who 
could die without conſtraint : That a Wiſe Man 
was Maſter of his Life, as well as his __ 
| Eo that 
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that he was to live as long as he ought, and not fo 
long as he could 3 and as he withdrew himſelf 
from a Feaſt when he was ſatisfied, or quitted his 
ſport when tired 3 he was to leave the World 
when he became weary of it. | In fine, he main- 
tained that this Paſſion was an honor to him: and 
that if it appertained to men of great courage 
ſometimes to forſake the Earth in their proſperity, 
it was a mark of folly in a man to detire to live, 
being diſcontent andunhappy. 

This ſentiment is ſo often repeated in his Works, 
that we cannot deny but he was of that opinion, 
and I muſt give the lye to my own judgment, it I 
would defend or juſtifie him in that eſcape. But 
he ſeemeth to me excuſable enough, being a. S#oick, 
fince his error proceeded from the Principles of 
the Set he was of, and for commending Deſpair 
in his Wiſe man, ſince it paſſed in his time for the 
moſt glorious a& of our courage : yet no ſooner 
was he undeceived in this Do&rine,no ſooner had 
Chriſtianity forbidden Homicidesz and that no 
attempt could be made upon a mans ſelf, without 
breaking in upon the Rights of his Lord, but he 
quitted his judgment 3 he retracts from his er- 
rors, and confirmed, by the cloſe of his Life, 
the truth of his Belief. For having received the 
Sentence of Death, he would not execute it 
, upon himſelf with his own: hands, he permitted 
his Vcins to be opened by them about him , and 
{uffered them to let his Soul ( with the Blood ) 
put of his Body, without his own affiftance. In a 
Letter which he writes to Leczlins, he exhorteth 
a wiſe man- not to deprive the Executioner of his 
Office, and (without fear) to” wait for'the termi- 
. Fe | nation 
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nation of his days, he ſaith that there is fortityde 
in deſpiling but not in hating of Life,and that it is 
LE. : rather a {ign of madneſs than 
mes 4ror Peres of wiſdom, to work our own 
natum ſibi ſuppliciumm diſſolution by the fear of dy- 


ſciet non. commodabit 1ng, 
ſapiens pene ſue mu- : 
nun, (tultitia eft timore mortis more : veniet qui otcidet, ex- 


pefta,quid occupas alienum negotium ? Sen. Ep.70, 


Indeed amongſt all the Paſſtons of the Soul , 
none are more ſordid than Deſpair : thoſe that 
have made uſe of it, to recover their Liberty, or 
to deliver themſelves from the. Tyranny of Prin- 
ces, have not ſo much made proof of their con- 
ſancy as of their weakneſsz 'and they have paſſed 
among men rather for impatient than couragious 
perſons. Cato is not blamed in Hiltory , but for 
having hearkened to the advice oft Deſpair , his 
Death is the ſhame of the Romans, his homicide 
blemiſheth all his other actions 3 and what prai- 
ſes ſoever Seneca gives him in his Book of Proyi- 
dence, he cannot be: exempted from the imputa- 
tion of cowardile, in having recourſe to Death, to 
ſhun the power af a victorious enemy. It is a 
dete& of Courage not to be able to undergo Ad- 
verlity, to wiſh tor Death, becauſe our Lite is un- 
pleaſant, and to anticipate the end of our Days, 
to free our ſelves from pain and infamy. Regwlus, 
to whom the like evil befell, ſhewed himſelt much 
more generous to Poſterity than this Philoſopher ; 
for being fallen into the hands of the Carthagini- 
ans he would not lend his own to Deſpair , that 
they might be deprived of the Glory of his over- 
throw : and although he was become the coo 
Q 
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of them whom he had formerly vanquiſhtin pitcht 
Battel , he choſe rather to ſuffer, in being their 
Seryant,than violently to caſe himſelf of their Ty- 
ranny by the commiſſion of a homicide. He received 
his diſaſter without murmuring againſt Heaven,he 
bore the Domination of his inſulting Lords with 
patience, he retained the ſame greatnc(s of Cou- 
rage in his Captivity as in his Authority , and 
though far removed from the Roman People , he: 
ceaſed not to preſerve his affke&ion inviolable for 
them. It his enimies loaded his body with Chains, 
they could not tear from his. Soul, the love he had 
for his Country, he was faithful to it in the midſt 
of his miſeries , he made vows for its welfare, 
and as he knew that he could not go out of the 
world without the leave of him that placed him in 
it, he waited tor Death from his Enemies, with- 
out daring to prevent it, by attempting upon his 
own life. But Cato never ſurmounted Ceſar , if 
he became his Prince, he was alfo become his Con- 
queror by the Law of Arms, and if he deprived 
him of Liberty, it was after he had ſubjected the 
Roman Commonwealth to his Authority, Like- 
wiſe his Deſpair is an evident ſign of his imbeci]- 
lity : he did not kill himſelf, but becauſe he envy- 
ed Ceſars fortunes, and ſet not the Dagger to his 
breaſt, but becauſe he could not bear the proſperi- 
ty ofa victorious Antagoniſt. | 

If Deſpair be found guilty of infirmity,we ſhall 
find her no leſs full of fury : violence gives not 
way to weakneſs, and as we deem a man a cow= 
ard, whoſe heart faileth him in the day of Adver- 
ſity, he is eſteemed cruel, when he contracts with 
Death fox his deliverance, Thoſe T ck = 

rea 
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break/in upon our Lives, come ſhort of the vio+ 
tence of Deſpair, they diſcharge thetr Rage only 
upon our Bodies, they leave our rpinds at liber- 
ty 5 LONG the meaneſt part of us, they of- 
ten ſee the more noble vidorious over their Cru- 
elty. But Deſpair , that exerciſeth its fury upon 
both, it deprefſeth the Soul with the Body , 
it ſets us wholy on fire againſt our ſelves, and 
more outragious than the evil that aſſaults us, it 
conſtrains us to make ule of Steel or Poiſon, to 
deprive our ſelves of Lite. Then it is, that we 
become our own enemies, when we turn our ad- 
vantages to our deſtruction, when we employ our 
Reaſon to procure our ruine, and to avoid Pain, 
which is but the trouble of effeminate men , 
we ſummon the worſi of evils to our affiſtance. 
Likewiſe an Orator hath excellently ſaid, that De- 
{pair was but the Paſſiox of furious perſons, that ir 
took its Laws from Impatience, its Power from 
Indignation, its Weapons from Fear and Pain 
and that a man called not for Death, but becauſe 
he hated himſelf, or forgot his own Salvation. 
Morcover Deſpair is accounted the moſt unjuſt 
of our Inclinations , and whoſoever ſhould ap- 
prove the uſe thereof amongft reaſonable Crea- 
cares, would no-lefs offer violence to the Laws of 
Nature than thoſe of Chriſtianity. Life is a 
gift of God, we enjoy it not but ſo long as it plea- 
ſeth him, we came not into-the World but by his 
favor, and that man would doubtleſs be infolent- 
ly audacious, who would dare to abuſe a benefit 
which he received not, but upon condition: to 
preſerve if. As none are permitted to chooſe the 


Country where they will be born, nor the _ 
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that ſhall beget them, it is not allowable for an 

to deſtroy themſelves 3 and it is but juſt, that He 
only that placed us in the number of the Living 
without our conſent,ſhould remove us from thence 
at 'his pleaſure. For although we are born for 
Command, and that we behold nothing upon 
Earth, that is not ſubje& to our Authority, never- 
theleſs the diſpoſing of our felves, is not within 
our Commiſſhon, our Life is in the hands of him 
that gave it us and fince the Son of God hath 
redeemed us by his Blood, it 15 no longer lawfi] 
for us to undervalue it, becauſe of a few incum- 
brances that attend it. Evenas the Laws of Men 
forbid particular perſons to reſcue the guilty from 
the hands of the Executioner, the heavenly Com- 
mandment permits not that ſinners ſhould dimi- 
niſh or change their Chaſtiſements3z and they are 
thereby oblig'd to ſuffer all ſorts of calamitys rather 
than to abandon the rights which God hath'oxer 
their Life, to the diſcretion of fortune. If we de- 
ſire Death let'it be the Death of our Paſſroxs, let us 
avoid every thing which makes us miſerable, let us 
forſake all thoſe falſe opinions which ſeduce'us, 
and let us die to our ſelves, if we will not feel che 
evil which wearc ſo much afraid of, 
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Diſcourſe I. 
Of the Nature of Grief. 


S Nature is an enemy to Eaſe, as ſhe 

brings forth all things for action, as the 

 mpre noble of her works terminate in 

= motion , and as ſhe allows them no di- 
vertiſements but for the reparation of Strength de- 
creaſed by Labour. as floth:is hurtful to the Bo. 
dy, as it converts it into excremental humors , as 
it encreaſeth Flegm,as it changeth the natural heat, 
and hindering the concoction of Food renders it 
feeble and weak: The Stoicks forbid their wilc 
men to live at eale; they make it the Seed-plot of 
Sin and knowing it to be nearer allied to dark: 
TIRE — neſs than to light, they enjoyn 
Mbit = rams male & him to ſhun thoſe retirements 
OREGON: wherein he may learn to pra- 
Aiſe evil for want of employment. The truth is, 


it falls out very often, that nothing is more fatal 
(0 
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to us than retirement and ſolitudes :. our Vices be- 
come leſs vigorous when they are feen; when the 
Diſeaſe is diſcovered, it's half cured, and a diſſo- 
late life is never more dangerous than when, a- 
voiding the Eies of men, we retire into private 
places. Yet ſuch 1s the humor of Grief, the de- 
lights in retirement, and ſeeks out ſolitary pla- 
ces to entertain her (elf with her own miſeries : 
and, as if ſhe were poſſeſt of an evil Spirit, ſhe 
ſhuns the company of them that are able to cure 
her. She reſembles thoſe idle delicate perſons, 
who know little or nothing cf their own ations, 
who think not of cating but when they are called 
to it, and who know not whether they be ſitting 
or fianding, unleſs you ask them : they live with- 
out ſenſe, they divert themſelves , and /know it 
not, and they axe employed, without knowing to 
what purpole. 

It the other motions of the Soul put us into agi- 
tation, they propoſe ſome end, and the greateſt 
part of them do aim at things that give us ſome 
ſort of content. AﬀeGion purſues the Objedt we 
love, and laying open its Beauties, or Benefits, en- 
tertains us with the Joy of its poſlefſion, or ad- 
vantage; Anger meditates revenge, ſhe conſiders 
the injury done her, and 1s nevcr appeaſed till 
ſhe have had fatisfaRtion; Covetouſneſs applies 
her ſtudies to Riches; the comfort ſhe expects 
from their enjoyment is her motivez and ſhe ceal- 
eth to hunt after them when ſhe hath once loſi the 
hopes of finding them. But Grief is always idle, 
ſhe propounds to her ſelf no ends, ſhe is altogether 
taken up with her own misfortunes z and without 
extending her thoughts beyond her ſelf, hex food 


is 
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3s only her own affli&ion.Nothing is (o little at our 
command as this Paſſion , the ariſeth without our 
leave.ſhe encreaſeth by her own motion 3 and con- 
trary to the other diftempers of the Soul , ſhe is 
made worfe by the Remedies which onght to be 
her Cure, The Journies or Voyages we under- 
take wherewith to charm her 3 the cares we apply 
to corre& her nature, and the divertiſements of 
which we make uſe, to allay her anguiſh, avail 
us nothing: ſhe ſoon returns, and all the witty 
inventions of Prudenceſerve not fo much to de- 
ſtroy as to deceive her. For Opinion coming in 
to her affiftance, renews her Sorrows, ſhews her 
the cauſe with aggravations; and, as if it drew 
ſixength from her reſpite, it ſtrives to make her yet 
more/miſerable. And it is from this reaſon, that 
Seneca doth infer , that Grief is not natural to 
man, fince ſhe is ſo tickle in her humor, fo varia- 
ble in her wounds, and fo inconſtant in her at- 
fiction. 
What ever comes from Nature is not ſenſibly 
apprehenſive of alteration,it preſerves every where 
the fame oxzder, and the di- 
Ea que a natura origi- yexſity of matter it meets with 
Fra ban” ofa nt changeth not its courſe. Fire 
paret non efſe naturals Which 1s a natural Agent, {pa- 
quod varium eft. Sen. reth none , it equally devours 
Conſol. ad Helv, cap. 7. the Prince and the Peaſant, it 
conſumes the Wife and her 
Husband, and it muſt be Brafs or Diamonds, that 
is able to reſiſt its fury. Steel enters into every 
part of the Body , it divides all Metals , it ſepa- 
rates the moſt ſolid things, it conveys Death to the 
greateſt number of Men, and we cannot reckon a 
Martyrs 
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Martyr in our Annals, that was able to oppoſe its 
violence. But ſorrow is partial , ſhe wounds one 
without touching another 3 that which afflis us, 
reaches not our Neighbours, and we often (ce, that 
one and the ſame diſaſter makes ſome contented , 
and others unhappy. | 
 Theoriginal of all this diſorder 3s (eli-love, our 
Griefs proceed from our affeQtions, we grow not 
{ad but becauſe we ate in love with ourſelves,and 
as that Matron faid in ©zintilian, we regret not 
the loſs of outward Goods, or of our friends, but 
becauſe we afteAed them too much. If the E- 
nemy ravage our Country, if the Peſtilence depo- 
pulate the Provinces, if the Hailſtones become the 
Harveſtors of the Husbandmans hopes , if the 
Thunderbolts batter down our Steeple-tops, if the 
Famine decreaſe the namber of our Compatriots3 
we do not fo much lament their miſery as our own 
private calamity, we apprehend our own ruine in 
their defiruQion, and their misfortunes and lofſes 
touch us no farther, than that the ſame diſaſters 
may falf upon our heads. For by a contraty reaſon, 
if newsbe brought us,that the Armies have quitted 
our Borders, that they are gone into Ethiopia , or 
marched into Perfiz, and are become Maſters of 
their moſt conſiderable ſtrong holds, if we receive 
advice, that the Plague hath tumbled twenty thou- 
ſand Indians into the Grave,that the Sea hath fwal- 
lowed up a whole Fleet of Infidels, that the Turks 
have gained ſome Iſlands from the Chriftians, and 
violently carried away a great number of innocent 
perſons into miſerable Captivitie 3 all theſe evil 
cidings ftir us not , we hear them without diſtur- 
bance # and though cores” man. us ts love w- 
men 
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men aSour Brethren, we are not much concerned, 
whether they be miſerable , provided we are but 
out of danger; the misfortunes of our Neighbours 
terrifie us not, but in proportion to the love we 
bear them , and we fear vot their unhappineſs, 
but 1n as much as it may chance to concern our 
ſclves. This was it that cau- 
Triſtitia eſt diſſentio (ed St. Auſtin to define Grief, 
animi ab bis rebus que according to. the Stoicks, a 
nobis nolentibus acci= ... ? 
durt. Aug. 14. de civ. Dilpleaſure of the Soul cauſed 
by the opinion of an evil, 
which befalls us contrary to our Will. 

But as the humor of this Paſſion agrees not with 
that of its companions, ſhe bringeth torth effects, 
that are different from theirs : For it Love and 
Defire ercat us with oppreſſion, Grief deals with 
us as a Tyrant, and if Hope and Fear treat their 
gueſts as ſlaves, Sorrow makes them Martyrs. Her 
malignity, extends into all their facultics, ſhe be- 
numbs the Body with cold , ſhe extinguitheth the 
heat, by which they ſubliſt , ſhe dries up the radi- 
cal moiſture, by which they live, ſhe obſtricts the 
digcftion of : what they cat, ſhe embroils their me- 
mory, ſhe perverts their judgment, & ſhe leaves not 
a member of their Bodies nor any power of their 
Soul uncorrupted or not weakened. In fine , if the 
Other Paſſions be Diſcaſes, Griet is a Torment z/ it 
Love be 1ubje& to diſcontents,if Joy be ligh-thead- 
£d, if Fear be accompanied with umbecillity, Sor- 
row is attended at once with pining; anguiſh and 
pain : ſhe beats down the Spirits with the'Body , 
and overthrowing the whole order of their Go- 
vernment., puts them into a condition uncapable 
of aiing any thing, but whatis fatal to their Reſt, 

| | De- 
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"Deſpair ceaſeth to torment us when ſeparated from 
Grief, and our apprehenhions are ſupportable , 


when divided from that unquietnefs with which 
the faint-hearted are afflicted, 


o 
PY A a. 


Diſcourſe 11 


That Misfortunes make not a Wiſe Man 
fad, and that they are equally ad- 


vantageous to the innocent and the 
guilty, 


Lbeit I have ever been perſwaded , that 
A there was a God in Heaven, that I know 
well all Creatures obeyed him, and that 

that Religion, which I profeſs, obliged me to pay 
him reverence, althqugh I owned his Power to 
be infinite, that he was equally jult and merciful ; 
and that the leaſt of his Pertetions was as well be- 
yond my expreſiion as out of the reach of my 
thoughts : nevertheleſs haveI ſometimes been un- 
able to forbear litting my head into Heaven, to 
bring his Providence in queſtion, and to ask, whe- 
ther the Creator of the Univerſe were the Gover- 
nor of the minutes and adventures of our Life. Ic 
is true, that my error laſted but a while, and I chan- 
ged my opinion as foon as I confidered the Beautics 
of Nature, whey 1 contemplated theſe azure Vaults, 
which hang over our heads, when I admired the 
o Sg 2 | infla- 
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influences of the Stars, when I obſerved the regt- 
Jar order of the Seaſons, when I examined how the 
Day ſucceeded the Night,and how the Sun,which 
cauſcd both, conveyed his Light and his Heat in- 
to all the quarters of the Earth. All theſe wonders 
eaſily undeceived me in my miſapprehenſion 3 and 
wholly aſhamed of my infidelity, 1 confeſſed with- 
out difficulty, that he who divided the Seas, who 
cauſed the Fruits to come forth in their (caſons, 
who upheld the Earth by its own weight, was the 

Cme who regulated our Aci- 
_ bumanas ordize ons, who took notice of our 
nt mee > Sufferings, who aſſiſted us in 
Ya ceca prjora fouens, Our wartare,and made himſelf 
Sen. Hippo. Arbitrator of our Defeat , or 

our Victory. But when aftcr- 
wards I faw that-all things were in diſorder in 
the World, when I obſerved in it the guilty hap- 
Py, and the innocent miſerable , when I confider- 
ed there, the vicious rewarded, and the juſt afli- 
Gted; I f:ll again into my firſt error, I appealed 
from my laſt opinion 3 and ſwayed by an injuſtice, 
which to me ſeemed equitable, I acknowledged no 
other Providence but that which the Ancients at- 
tributed to Deſtiny and Fortune : my Faith loſt hex 
{clf by too great Curioſity, and I became an Inh- 
dc], by deliring too much Knowledg, 

Butthe Chaſtiſcment that waiteth npon fin, cu- 
red me of this Diſtemper , the puniſhment of the 
wicked opened my Eies 3 I complain now no more 
of the afflitions of the. juſt, nor of the felicity of 
the wicked , I know that theſe are ſufficiently mi- 
ſcrable by being guilty 3 and that it is not neceſla« 
ry that Divine Jultice ſhould abate their, Pride , 
lince 
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fince Vice contributeth to their Torment. Indeed 
let a man be as vicious as he will he ſhall not a- 
void the Chaſtiſement due to | 

his ſin: his lewdneſs is his pu- Cognatum imo innatum 
niſhment, and how inſeoſible es amy eN 
ſoever he be of his Crimes, he ng OO OY 
cannot ſhun their puniſhment, 

after .he hath committed them. There is no ſafety 
here upon Earth, but that of innocence , and no- 
thing can give reſt to our Souls, but the juſtice: of 
our Actions. As it was the cuſtom of the Romans 
to bear the Croſs upon which they were to be 
crucified, impious men carry their puniſhment a- 
bout them : the remorſe of Conſcience bears them 
company in all places3 and they feel themſelves 
condemned before the Witneſles be called, ere ever 
the Judg paſs the Sentence, and before the Exe- 

cutioner lay hands upon themm. Thoſe Torments 

that are viſible, are not always the moſt ſenſible: 

our Body is not at all times the theater of our 
pain,that which wounds this is often offentive anly 

to our imagination; and it its violence make it 

ſhore, its modertaion is not inſupportable :; but 

that which proceeds from our Crimes is cternal, 

it is this only which is able to unice different qua- 

lities, which is as laſting as cruel, which endures 

longer than that which cauſed it, which encreaſeth 

by its ſilence, and gains ſtrength by its modexati- 

on. It reſembles that famous Tyrant, who gave 

commandment to the Executioners, to give their 

Patients a tedious Death, to make them ſuffer 

their Torments with longer repetitions, to lay on 

gently, that their Death might be the more ſen- 

ible to them, and co ſend them into the other 

9 3 world 
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world by reiterated pains, For fin gives us no 
reſpite, it continues our whole life, and by re- 
peated torments conveys us to eternal Death. 
But without ſpending more time in ſumming 
up the Calamities of the wicked, it will not be 
hard for me to fatisfhe thoſe complaints , which 
moſt men make againſt Heaven 3 if I ſhew , that 
Fortune hath nothing diſmgl in her, that her 
dilgraces cannot make us unhappy , that they are 
rather teſtimonials of Gods Bounty than of his 
Anger; and that if they axe the exerciſes of the 
innocent, they ſerve alſo for remedies to the guil- 
ty. It is adverſity, faith an ancient Orator , that 
reforms our Wills , that gives courage to the 
cowardly, that conſtrains the obſtinate, that teach- 
eth the proud modeſty , which inſtructeth the 
impious in vertue, which crowneth the juſt, and 
 __ puniſheth the wicked. Senecs 
Nod ad me attinet , eſteemed himſelf happy in his 
#ntelligo me non opes ſes FE x51e_ the penury that atten= 
occupationes perdidiſſe. ded hi ed hi 
Corporis exigua defude- G&d MIM', contrivuted to ns 
ria ſunt. Sen. Conſol, quiet, he thought he had loſt 
ad Hel, cap. 11, his troubleſom buſineſs , not 
| his Goods , when they ſpoil- 
ed him of his Wealth, and that by a happy miſ(- 
chief he liad recovered his Liberty , mn being de= 
prived of the care of preſerving his Riches ; The 
poor live ſecurely 3 and, as Fortune 1s not their 
Landlady, they fear not her diſpleaſure. Tf a Ty- 
rant invade the neighbouring Countries, if he ſend 
the Alarm into thejr Quarters, if he force the 
Walls that ſurround them ; they are not much 
concerned, they know the Soldiers ſeek not for 
them, and that that want which makes them 
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unhappy, is their ſhelter trom the purſuits of U- 
ſurpers. If they be baniſht from their Country , 
and if, by a Power permitted by the Law of Arms 
to Conquerors, they be forced to tranſplant , they 
leave their Cottages without complaint, they (eek 
to get out, and not to carry away 3 and knowing 
that the whole Earth is their Country, they at- 
ſure themſelves of tiading every where ſuthcient 
to ſatisfie their needs. 

Poverty is not inſupportable , but to them 
that think it ſo, the 1magination _ makes the 
greateſt part of their Torments, men muſt be a- 
buled by the noiſe of the people , to be ſenlible 
of it , and be ignorant of neceſlitous content- 
ments, to be atraid of their condition. Jt we 
will take the pains to frequent the habitations of 
the Poor , we ſhall ſce that there is nothing 
frighttul in them, but the name they bear 3 that 
Joy covers the faces of moſt of their Guelis , 
that they diſpute tranquillity of mind with the 
Rich , and that without being loaden with the 
cares which diſturb the wealthy, they tali Lites 
iweetneſs with delight. Bat the rich are unhap- 
Py in the midit of Pleaſures, Calamities befet 
them on all fides, their Treaſures are their trou- 
bles 3 and as they get them by Labor, they poſ- 
{:(s them with Fear , and lole them with Sor- 
TOW, | | 

But to make it appear, that Poverty hath no- 
thing vexatious, and that all its evil conhifterh 
purely in opinion 3 do we not ſee, that rich men 
often imitate the poor, when they have a mind 
to divert themſelves? That they appoint days, to 
be entertained after their manner ? That they lay 
E Sg 4 alide 
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aſide their Plate-Services for earthen Diſhes ? 
That they change their Goblets' of Gold into 
wooden Bowls? That they prefer the Work of 
the Potter before the Art of the Gold{mith? And 
that they ſet afide the magnificence of their ſtate- 
| — © -ly dwellings, to come and 
Dementes hoe ali- divert themſelves in a Shep- 


quando concupiſcunt 3 oy 
quod ſemper timent. T- herds Hut ? Mean while theſe 


dem ibidem cap. 12. vnhappy men fly from Want, 
ERS +» they fear what they ſometimes 
ſcek; and, by a blindneſs which fſhews their 
infirmity,, they abhor what in their Delights 
they imitate. So much it 15 a truth, that indi- 
gence is but an imaginary thing, that it hath no- 
thing more terrible in it than the common opi- 
nion of men; 'and that the incommodities that 
attend it hurt not our Mind, but in proportion 
to the. wound they give to our imagination. 
Sometimes one and the ſame cauſe produceth 
different effects 3 and that which made poverty 
odious, makes plenty a burthen. As it is of ſmall 
importance, whether a fick mans Bed be of Ivo- 
Ty 'or of Wood, and as his being often removed, 
allays not his Griefz 'a man 1s as little ſatisfied 
with Poverty as with Wealth,and becauſe he carries 
his evil about him, there is no help for his miſery. 

' Therefore when'any misfortune befalls us, let 
us be aſſured, that the evil we reſent, is only an 
effe& of opinion, that it offends us becauſe we think 
it doth; and that it afflifts our minds, only be- 
cauſe we have ſuffered our imagination to be ſe- 
duced by it. If we are fallen into difgrace, if 
men have violently robbed us of our credit, or 
good name , and if by the malice of our Enc- 
hs mics, 
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ries, or the diſpleaſure of the Prince, we are 
ſtript of our Dignities , let us remember that 
we have no power over human things, that there 
15 a God above, who hath reſerved to himſelf the 
Juriſdicion thereof, that we cannot be renown- 
ed any longer than pleaſeth him, and that as 
the Earth hath no pretenfions upon the day, 
which by intervals enlightens it , we ought noc 
to promiſe our ſelves eternal advantages here , 
fince men may ſpoil us of them every moment. 
Fortune doth not imitate Nature in her conduR ; 
as this perfe&eth her Works by gradations, ſhe 
brings them back by leiſurely motions to their 
Principles ; the Planets withdraw from their 
Points at the ſame rate as they haſtened to them. 
But that fightleſs Dame doth often make*us poor 
at oncez we loſe in one day that which coſt our 
Anceſtors divers ages to acquire and, as if ſhe 
knew that we are all born equal, that Riches 
fell uncqually to our ſhares, that we ſiript our 
Neighbours ior our own accommodation, thatwe 
have encreafed them againſt the Laws of Nature, 
ſhe caſts us violently into a ſtate of poverty, and 
makes our condition equal to the meaneft Crea- 
tures on Earth. Though this method of proceed- 
ing, be a ſurprizal, yet is it in fome ſort advanta- 
geous tous: by wounding ſhe cures us, ſhe ſtifles 
all our evils at once 3 and, as a skiltul Chirurgion, 
who nimbly draws an Arrow out of the Body, ſhe 
carries away with our Goods the care of their pre- 
ſervation and the apprehenſion of their lols. 

* If the fire violently ravage our fields, if it burn 
our houſes, and conſume all the ſubſtance we have 
jn themiz we are to conſider, that thislols happens 
 at7 9076 POTTY es | _ 
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to us by an univerſal cauſe, that this inſatiable Ele- 
ment operates according, to the matter it meets 


with 3 and that it would be guilty of partialicy, if _ 


it ſhould ſpare our habitations, fince it pays nei- 
ther reſpe& to the Temples of God, nor to the 
Pallaces of Kings. Let us repreſent to our ſelves , 
that this burning is a forerunner of that fixe which 
is one day to devour the whole world, that this 
Creature is enraged againſt us, thar it is angry that 
we uſe it as a ſlave, that we employ it in moſt of 
our Arts : and that it is but juſt, we ſhould be 
content to receive ſome damage from that which 
affords us ſo many good ſervices. Let us perſwade 
our ſelves, that the evil betell us by the ſecret Pro- 
vidence of Heaven, that God ſends it to them that 
Jeaſt think of it, and that the flames would never 
deſiroy any houſes,if they were to ſtay tor the con- 
{ent of the owners. As the fire is burning up our 
dwellings, let us implaqre Heaven to conſume our 
Paſſions. By the light of the tlames let us behold the 
vanity of temporal Goods, let us therein adore the 
Hand that ſirikes us,and which chaſiiſeth us in this 
world, to ſpare us in the next. 

If Death ſnatch away any of our friends; and, 
by an innocent cruelty , deprive us of them we 
loved moſt in the world, let us bear this ſcparation 
with ſubmiſſion, let 1s be thankful to Providence, 
that we had them ſo Jong ; let us take her favors 
in the beſt ſenſe, and not accuſe her of having 
ſpoiled us, fince ſhe could give as well as take ler 
us remember that all things in Nature are ſubje&t 
to decay, that men have yet brought forth nothing 
immortal, and that the proudefi of theis works 
Jaſtcd but a few years. Let us, by an ingenious de- 
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ceit, imagine, that our friends are abſent, and not 
dead, that they have changed their abode, and not 
their Country , that they are removed, but not 
gone from us. Let us not be of the humor of thoſe 
who love not their friends till they have loſt themz 
and who, doubting of their own affections, have 
recourſe to tears for their contirmation. It we jud 
of a man by the more noble part of his compoſiti- 
on, we are aſſured, that thoſe we lament are not 
dead, that their Souls live content 3 and that that 
virtue which cauſed them to excel upon earth, hath 
rendred them for ever bleſſed ERS 

in Heaven, Let us apply all ay hc nr 
theſe Arguments to our Ad- tum non eft + nibil 
verlities, let us thereof make firmum infirmo , nihil 
weapons of defence againſt ff4g#1i eternum & in- 
their aſſaults when ever they _ eſis Sen. Fpiſh. 
attack us3 and let us hold for ** 

truth , that they ſerve always cither to puniſh 
our Faults , or to make oux Vertues more per- 
ſpicuous, ny | 


Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe I I I. 


That theWiſe are happy even in Exile 
and Priſon. 


Othing doth ſo much oppoſe the gene- 

\ ral opinion of the vulgar , as to aſſert, 

that afflictions are beneticial to a wiſe 

man , that his misfortunes contribute 

to his felicity , that his diſgraces turn to his glo- 
xy, that he may be content under oppreſſion , 
and that that which makes other men unhappy 
ſhould garn to his profit. What, ſay they, can 
it be btfieved , that he ſhould be beholding to 
Fortune for reducing him to a ſtate of begga- 
ry , to be lodged all his days upon a dunghil , 
to be deprived of his Wife and Children, 
and to be ungratefully forſaken of his neareſt 
Relations 2 Is it poſſible, to think that Fabrici- 
#5 could be happy in his Exile , when after his 
retirement from the Court, his neceſſities con- 
ſtrained him to dig and delve, and to gather , 
with his-own hands, the Herbs and Roots for 
his Supper? Who will judg it a blefling co Re- 
zilinzs to be driven from his native Country , for- 
ced to forſake his Children , make bankrupt of 
his friends, and to be confined to a barren corner 
of the Earth ? Who ſhall imagine that Regulus 


could be content in a Cask ſet with Spikes, by 
FE which 
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which his wounds were renewed every moment, 
when he could not ftir himſelf without piercing 
his Body, when they conſirained him to a con- 
tinual watching, and by a. new ſort of cruelty , 
they keep open his Eies againfi the Beams of the 
Sun ? 

Who ſhall think , that Socrates was uſed as 
a faithful Citizen , when they preſent him the 
fatal Cup , when the Poiſon he (ſwallows freeze 
th his Blood, and, diſperſing her malignity into 
all his Veins , bercaves his Eies of Light, his 
Limbs of Vigor, and his Reaſon of Stability 2 
A man muſt be an enemy to himſelr, co build 
his felicity upon his misfortunes , and be igno= 
rant of the Nature of Happineſs; to: think of 
arriving there , by the belp of violent injuries 
which oppoſe it. | 

Mean while we muſt own, according to Se- 
neca's opinion , that Fabricim is happy in his 
Poverty , that Ritalius is content in his Baniſh- 
ment , that Regulus meets with nothing of evil 
in his Torments, and that Socrates 15 not miſe- 
able, in letting in Death by 
tedious draughts. Calamities Magnum 07 exemplum, 
altoniſh only men of ordina- ro akrog TO 
ry Spirits , and he muſt be ,j © EEE 
ignorant of the condition of | 
human life, who fears or flies the miferies that 
attend it. | | : 

Baniſhment ,. which is the midway beween 
Life and Death , which deprives the living of 
converling with their fellow Creatures, and cau- 
(ſeth them to bewail the abſence of thety whom 
they have not loſt; is in propriety of F_ j 

ut 
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but a cpanging of Habitation, and a removal 
from their Cotintrics ; the. ſame-Sun gives them 
light where ever they go,-and without being 
troubled for the place , whither they are to re- 
tire, they are aſſured to find a Heaven to cover, 
and the ſame Earth to ſuſtain them. 

A wile. Man is too generous to be reftrained 
to a portion.of Earth, the whole Globe is his In- 
heritance 3 he lives here below as a Pilgrim, and 
not as a Citizen,. and he thinks himſelf to be up- 

' on his Journey every time 
Is quod ff he is obliged to forſake the 
MW RR Lol Place of his Nativity. Thoſe 
eſſe cenſes ? univerſus Mountains which diſtinguiſh 
orbis eſt,quacunque bo- Kingdoms, and the Rivers 
mines ſunt celeſti illo, hich ſurround their Pro- 
ſemine oriundi.Lip.lo. 4 
de conſt, VINCEs, do not comprehen 

their Territories : His com- 
forts are ſpread over all the Earth, he deemeth 
that he is arrived in his own Country fo often as 
heis brought into another; and as by his mind he 
poſſeſieth. all things, he' perſwades himſelf. to 
be born in every place, into which Providence 
hath caſt him, "Who doth not laugh ar thoſe 
fools, that are faſined with a ſtraw by the Leg to 
a Table, who being tied to a Poſt, by a {mall 
thread, ſeem as immovable as ik their Bodies 
were loaden with Fetters and Shackles ? And yet 
we ſee ſome men agitated by the ſame Madneſs: 
They are fo much in Iove with their own Chim- 
ney-Corners , that they are not to be hauled 
thence. They confine themſelves to a piece of 
Earth, and like no Towns but thoſe chey were 
born inz and they would think themſelyes thrown 
out 
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out of the World if they ſhould be forced into 
freſh Quarters. 

But torſaking the error of the multitude, whoſe 
judgment, a falſe opinion hath diſordered, it 
is not dithcult to make appear, that Baniſhmentc 
15 to be borne, that it hath nothing more terri- 
ble than the noiſe of the World, that the Ba- 
niſhed may live contented, and that they ſuffer 
nothing in Exile that is able to make them un- 
happy. We ſce ſome men voluntarily quit their 
own to inhabit a foreign Country. The People 
who fill the moſt ſtately City of Exrope, are not 
all born under one Hemiſphere, the moſt remote 
parts contribute to her compoſition, Strangers 
are not there leſs frequent than thoſe of the 
Country: and if there were a general muſter of 
the Occupants, I know not whether the number 
of the Baniſhed would not exceed all that are 
Natives of Rome, Either Delight or Profit is 
the Motiveof this exchange of Air: Some come 
thither for Trafhck, others to hide their enor- 
mities 3 Some are: perſwaded thither by the 
deſire of acquiring Arts, and others by a vain 
hope of heaping up Riches, or gaining of Repu- 
tation : Ambitious men have ſought it as a Thea- 
tre whereon to expoſe their Vanities to view 3 
and we find no Nation of which ſome are not 
very glad to change their Climate for that of this 
Worlds Paradiſe. But go out' of this City, 
which is the common Country of all thoſe Peo- 
ple, paſs into the other Towns, which have not 
her Fame nor Delights: Sum up the Inhabitants, 
and you ſhall tind, that the greater number are 
Strangers, that theix Language is different _ 

| f that 
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that which they learnt in their Infancy, that 
intereſt tempted them to remove and that by 
a humour which feerneth fixange, they often aban- 
don a pleaſant Air to feek an Iron or a Brazen 
Sky. | 
Our Country is that place where we live con- 

tented, our felicity depends 

Patria eſt ubicunque on 'us, and not on our habi- 

bene wp mud 2m tation, and it is to little pur- 

ark. rrp Bs. my poſe to drive us. from the 

Sen. Lih. de remid, Land of our Nativity, ſince 

fortuit. . Into what Coaft foever we 

are carried, we bear about 

us our Vertue, which ought to make al] our Hap- 
pineſs, | 

A Priſon ſeemeth to have ſomething more 

vexations than Baniſhment : 
Tempus quo quis debet For beſides that this deprives 
ee = ie os Hs us of the advantages of Na- 
quis debet efſe in ex3-  ©UFc> that It is the gencral 
lio. Lib. 23+ Cod. de Reſidence of Darkneſs, that 
pan, it ſhuts out the Sun Beams, 

and that the light enters not 
but at the Grates and fighing holes 3 it debars us 
of Liberty, it tumbleth us alive into the Grave, 
and makes us as Exiles in the midſt of our own 
Country. The Lawyers confound Impriſon- 
ment with Exile, and put no difference between 
the time that, we ſpend- in the Dangeon, . and 
that which is waſted in Baniſhment. Mear 
while that which makes. others unfortunate, is 
no ingommodity to a Wiſe man: His mind ne- 
ver \uffers reſtraint; and as he lives content in 
Solitude, he remains at liberty in Priſon, = 
- Walls 
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Walls which encloſe his Body, the Chains. by 
which he is taſtned to a corner cf the Goal, cannot 
limit his Soul : He is free whileſt his Companion 
i5 a Slave, and without clearing the Gates that 
encloſe him, he takes his advantage to eſcape'in- 
to all parts of the World. 'As in his freedom 
he loaths Voluptuouſneſs, he laughs at Pain in 
Servitude 3 and he careth little into what place 
they put him, ſince he demands not to have: his 
Portion here upon Earth. 

That which aflits the weak, and makes a 
Priſon ſo odious to perſons of honour, is be- 
cauſc it is infamous, becauſe it paſſeth in the con- 
ecit of Men, for Satans habitation, the abode of 
evil Spirits, where his family recides, and that 
letting the innocent go free, they fancy that none 
but the unfortunate and miſerable are there left 
behind. But all theſe words ought not to affright 
us: for if we be true Chriſtians, let us go in. bold- 
Iy, let us prepare our ſelves to fight with a Tyrant 
even in his own houſe, and to trample under foot 
an Uſurper, who.is not leſs an Enemy to the Juſt, 
than to the wicked. If the hole into which we are 
thruſt, be the Poſſcfſion of Darkne(s, let our Ver- 
tue ſerve us for a Light; let our Patience bruiſe 
the Fetters, let our inward ſweet ſmell expel the 
Stenches of the place, and let our innocence fti- 
umph over the rigour of the Goalers. We trade 
well when we gain by our Commerce, when our 
profits exceed ourlofſes; and when adventuring 
ſome vain pleaſures of this life, we exchange them 
for ſolid and eternal Joys, It is really true, that 
the Guard about us, thoſe Fetters with which 
they load our Bodies, and the Dungeons in which 
T they 
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they buxy us alive, are advantageons to us, they 
attra& us from theEarth, they are the Ladders 
by which our thoughts climbe into Heaven, they 
give us there the contemplation of Divine things, 
and inſenſibly pour into us Charity, with know- 
ledge. They do what Providence daily performs 
inthe World; and as ſhe gives ceſſation to the 
labours of Mortals by the {weet refreſhments of 
night, they allay our miſcries by the conſideration 
of therewards they work for us. In fine, a Pri- 
{on reſtoreth to the Soul that which by violence 
it takes from the Body : The liberty of the one 
ariſeth from the ſervitude of the other, as it cau- 
ſcth our ſufferings, it begins our health: and firip- 
ping us of the delights of the Earth, it leaves us 

only the defires of Heaven. . : 
But if che Priſoners be not attended with all 
comforts, yet ought .they not to be much affli- 
&ed ; A Priſon hath nothing but what may be 
born with , if it have its Shame, it bath alſo its 
Glory, and if it have incommodities that caufe it 
tobc hated, it hath advantages which have ren- 
dredit defirable. Some Philoſophers have made it 
the habitation of the Muſes, they ftiled it a Wiſe 
mans retirement 3 there they compoled the moli 
Excellent of their Works, and as if it had been 
a Schoole, they there taught their Diſciples Ver- 
tue; unfortunate men Conſtancy, and their Op- 
prefſors Mercy 3 it was there that Anaxagoras iiu- 
dicd the Square of the Circle, by which he put 
the greateſt Artilis to a Noxpl;s, and proved by 
Reaſon what they could never demonſtrate by Ex- 
pericnce. It was there that Boetius writ his Confola- 
ticns, by which he ſhews,that it is God that fends 
afflictions, 
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afflitions, that Philoſophy is a proper Remedy, 
and that that which came from fo juſt a Hand, 
could not be offenſive, but to ſuch as were with- 
out hope of reward. It was there that St. Pax 
preached the Goſpel, thathe writ the greateſt part 
of his Epiſtles, that he confuted both the Jews 
and the Gentiles, and proved to all the World, 
that we cannot enter into Glory but through the 

ſtraight Gate of affli&ion. In fine, it is there that 

we may learn to be ſober, to be contented with 

what we have, to retrench our ſelves of ſuperflu- 

ous things, tocontemn Earthly benefits, and by a 

generous violence, to prepare for thoſe Manſions; 

where the unfortunate ſhall be happy,the innocent 

at reſt, and the Captiyes free. 
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Diſcourſe I V. 


That Pity and Envy are Enemies to 
Wiſdom. 

| S we fee nothing in the world purely ſim- 

ple, that-all we find, there hath a mix- 

' ture; that the Pleaſure we taſt in 1t 1s 

mingled with pain, and that the high- 


ſt of human Felicity - is always attended with 
troubles and diſquict : As there is hardly any 
compleat Vertue upon Earth, as the moſt ex- 
cellent have their defects, the moſt enlighten- 
cd their mifts, the moſt innocent their faults, 
and the moſt couragious their weakneſſes, it muſt 
not be wondered, that Vice doth fo ofren de- 
ceive us in its appcarance, and that, afſuming 
a proportion of its contrary qualities, it needs 
only a little outward ſhew to repreſent it (elf 
glorious; we magnifie Ambition becauſe ſhe a- 
peth Generofity , becaule ſhe deſpiſeth Dangers, 
aftronteth Death, and, to gain a piece of Earth, 
makes little of all thoſe laborious toyls which 
give CXcrciſe to Valor. We eſteem Prodigality, 
becauſe it oppoſeth Covetouſneſs, becauſe it claim- 
cth kindred of Liberality, and gives largely 
without hope of reward. We pay reverence to 
the Diflimulation of Politicians , becauſe it hath 
an 
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an affinity! with Prudence', 'becauſe it hides: our 
Deſigns, covers our Anger, and waits for the 
day of 'Vengeance. We honour Compaſſion , 
becauſe it reſembles Charity , becauſe ſhe takes 
the Priſoners out of the Dungeon, comforts the 
diſtrefledz and without any confidcration of their 
merits relieves equally the innocent and the guil- 
ty. All 'the Orators have given her Elogics: 
they make her the Vertue of Princes , they have 
lifred up her head above her Companions , and 
do affure us, that if Valor and Jaſtzce made Kings 
great, it was Compaſſion that 
rendred them worthy of our Na de Virtutions 
admiration. Nothing likens =_ nar tired Aut 
tor nec admirabilior 
you ſo'much''unto the Gods, ,,;j#r;cordia tur. Ni- 
faith Cicero, {peaking to Ceſar, - bil habet nec fortuna 
as your Compaſſion, your Cle- - tua majus qudm wt 
mency makes you his Image 3 poſs» oy TR. 
quam wut vwels 
and if your Fortune have not ,,,G,..7 mum plu- 
any thing to preſent you-more rims. 
glorious than the Command 
of the *'Ro#99u Nation ; Nature cannot endow 
y ou with a more excellent-Gift, than a-Will to 
reſerve the unfortunate. 

Although this Vertue be ſo fair in heh out-fide 
and that it ſeemeth as if we.could not blame her 
without a renunciation of humanity , neverthe- 
leſs ſhe cealeth not to be found guilty of great 
defes, and to paſs for a Vice in the Stock Mo- 
rality. "For as theſe generous Philoſophers firip 
their wiſe man of all the maladies of his Soul , 
they allow not that other mens misfortunes ſhould 
be his miſeries: they will have him as little concern= 
Ed for his Neighbours afflitions as for his own 
F-.3 dilaſters; 
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diſaſters : They will have him to be fortune 
proof 3 and that that which diſcompoſeth others, 
ſhould teach him Conſtancy, and an even'temper, 
' What,fay they, doth Vertue conſiſt in 'infirmity ? 
Muſt we be guilty of effeminacy, to perform Acts 
of Generoſity ? Can we not be charitable' with- 
out being afflicted? And can we not relieve thoſe 
that are in miſery, unleſs we' mingle our Sighs 
ET with' their Sobs and Groans, 
Vere enim egritude, 404 our Cries: with their 
nec longs a miſerit | - EE 
eft quisquis miſeretur, Tears ? A wiſe may ought 
Lipſ.2. de conſt, - - to conſider the Poor for their 
a Relief, and not himſelf to 
ſhare in their Calamitiesz he ought. to protect 
them from oppreſſions, and: not to be inwardly 
diſturbed for them; he ought to.endeavour their 
comfort, and not to be a Partner in their misfor- 
tunes. ' | INE 6 2-9 Fs Br Ve 
But as this Notion ſecmeth {omewhat ſirange 
to them that know not the Stozck Sentiments, to 
apprehend it well, we muſt ſuppoſe with Sexeca, 
That compaſſion is 'a compoſition of two diffe- 
rent parts, ' whereof one regards the Calamity to 
relieve it, and the other to take a ſhare of the 
ſuffering. The. Stoicks rejedt the ſecond to em- 
brace the firſt 3* They ſay that Pity 1s unworthy of 
a man of Courage, they call it the vice of effemi- 
nate perſons, ' and do declare, that they cannot be- 
come fad without derogating from the Excellen- 
cy of the Mind: and that they muſt reſolve to be 
miſerable, if other Mens misfortunes may as well 
pierce their Heart as their Eyes. As we judge of 
the weakneſs of theſe, when they water at the 
light of others that have ſore eyes:_as it is _ 
| Je. | muCc 
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much a chearfulneſs of Spirit as an infirmity. of 
Body, to laugh with all that laugh, and to gape 
every time that another opens his Mourh. Pity is 
a badg of weakneſ5, and we muſt be of the diſpo- 
ſition of Women, not to be able to look upon 
other meus troubles, without 
being affaulted by it our Non miſerevitur ſap;- 
ſelves. Therefore when a #2 {id ſuccurret, Jed 
Wiſe m ot Sins: ahem progerit : at illa facit 

ye man giver S, WIEN tranquillam menten 
he faves a man from Ship- wut ſuv, Sen. 2. de 
wrack, when he hoſpitably re» Cm. 
ccives the baniſhed into his 
Houſe; he preſerves ſtill the ſame tranquility of 
Mind 3 heis feen to be as little diſturbed when he 
helps the diſtreſſed,” as when he rebukes the im- 
pious, and chaſtiſeth the guilty. He accoſts them 
without trouble, he comtorts them with Argu- 
ments,he relieves them by hjsLiberalityzand knows 
ing that his grieving can do them no good, he ra- 
ther draws money out of his Purſe, than tears-fxom 
his Eyes. | | 

If Compaſſion be ſordid when ſhe renders 
other mens misfortunes her own, Envy is inta- 
mous when ſbe makes her own Torment of other 
mens Proſperity : and as we may not excuſe the 
firſt by reaſon of her weakneſs, we cannot but 
condemn the ſecond, becauſe of her injuſtice. 
Vices do at ſometimes tickle us, they often ſteal 
into the ſeat of vertu-, and ſome of them are (© 
diſguiſed, that hardly we .can know them from 
their Contraries. Profuſion ſeems ſo becoming in 
Monarchs, that we make no difficulty of con- 
founding it with Liberality, Cruelty is often co- 
yered with the Robe of Juſtice: Compaſlion is 
| T 4. {o 
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{o tender hearted, that'ſhe is hardly to be ſepara- 
ted from Clemency, and as ſhe bears all her marks, 
ſhe is not afraid to pretend to herpraiſes; but En- 
Vy is always opprobrious, Vertue is her torment, 
the moſt innocent feel her fury, ſhe dares not ap- 
pear to the cyes of men, aud as ſhe cannot conceal 
; * * her Malice, ſhe-1s: forced to 
Invidia eſt odium ali» ſeek darkneſs to hide her de- 
Po Car mngly, formities and * diſcontents. | 
equentur, reſpeu pa- ASit ſhe wereanimated againſt 
reum, quia fobs equan- the whole Race of Mankind, 
tw. Auguſtin Serm. he maks war againſt all men; 
| 4 '_ - and without -diftinguifhing 
their merits, ſhe ſets both upon the! perfedt, and 
the leſs accompliſhed + She oppoſeth the moſt 
eminent, becauſe ſhe'cannot arrive to their perfe- 
tions ſhe perſecuteth her equals,-becauſe they 
reprove her Covetoulneſs and Pride; and ſhe pro- 
{ecutes her inferiours,' as having an' apprehenſion 
of their happy Succeflors. But .though 'ſhe be an 
Enemy to all the Vertues, yet ſhe excrcifeth her 
fury particularly againſt the more Noble, -and re- 
ſembling the Scorpions, who ſting moſt fiercely 
when the Sun is moſt hot and clears 'ſhe aſſaults 
thoſe which have the greateſt Luſire and Glory, 
From thence it comes that Tyrants hate the ho- 
nelly of their Heirs; that they fear the Valour of 
their Commanders, that they dread the prudence 
of their Miniſters, 'and apprehend the Puiſſance 
of their friends. - They think themſclves' contem- 
ncd in' the praiſes of their inferiours 3 they fan- 
cy that the Commendations given 'to them is'an 
abatement of their own Grandeur, ' and they are 
atraid of Deſigns to ſupplant them;cvery time men 
{pcak 1n their tayour, | Buf 
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But if Monarchs unwillingly ſuffer vertuous ' 
perſons, the Subjeds do not leſs envy their 
Princes advantages : Conſpiracy 1s not always an 
effe& of their evil Government, it more often 
proceeds from. the Malice of the People, than - 
from the Tyranny of Kingsz and their inacceſſa- 
blenels is oft times the only cauſe of their ruine. 
Socrates loſt not his Lifebut for being too Vertu- 
ous: His integrity made all his Crimes, and the 
Athenians would not at this day be accuſed of ha- 
ving put the wiſelt man of their Commonwealth 
to death, if Envy had not furniſhed them with 
Arms to take him out of the way. But as no 
Crime goes unpuniſhed, Envy tinds her Chaſtiſe- 
ment in her (elf z ſhe drinks the greateſt ſhare of 
her own poyſon; and to make her miſerable, we 
need but leave her to her own fury. All other Vices 
propoſe to themſelves ſome advantage,and thovgh 
itbe never any thing but ſhew, it ceaſeth not to 
give vigour to their purſpits z but Envy Tooks up- 
on good to affli her ſelf, ſhe rejoyceth not but 
in other mens harms, and by a blindneſs proper to 
Avarice, ſhe meaſures her own Riches by the Po- 
verty of her Neighbours, and her own wants by 
their Treaſures. If a. Paſſion be never (o violent, 
it laſteth not always, it ceaſeth after a time, and 
often finds its ſuftocationin the cauſe that gave it 
birth. Anger takes her caſe atter ſhe hath tormen- 
ted us a while, Pleaſuxe becomes our Pain, when 
its Charms have tired us; Gluttony is wearted in 
much feaſting 3 and our Soul hath not any faculty, 
whichadmits not a Truce after a Combate ; But 
Envy is always in motion, ſhe laſts as long as her 
cauſe 3 and what cfforts ſoever we ule to — 
her, 
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her, ſhe is not tobe cyred but by the Death of the 
Author, 

From all theſe Diſcourſes it is eafie to conclude, 
that Grief isnot natural, ſince ſhe is fo felf-con- 
ceited, fince ſhe doth not equally affee all men ; 
ſince ſhe 1s partial in Poverty, effeminate in Pity, 
infamous in Envy, dejected, or inſfolent in mif- 
fortunes. He that embraceth the motions of ſo dark 
a Paſſion, may aſſure himſelf to be never happy, 
and as the moſt innocent are attended by injuſtice, 
we are not to exped any moral good ſervice from 
them, 
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